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NOTES OF A HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MARCH 37, 1902, TO APRIL 5, 1902, INCLUSIVE, RELATING 
TO THE SUBJECT OF A NEW GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
TO BE CALLED THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
OR THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 



department of commerce and labor. 

Committee on Inteetsate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, March '25, 1902. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

The Chairman. The committee has resolved to commence at this 
time hearings relating to the subject of a new governmental depart- 
ment, sometimes called the Department of Commerce and Labor or 
the Department of Commerce and Industry. 

Without objection, we will take up the subject without a special 
reference to any of the bills, although all of the four bills that are 
before the committee it would be proper, I have no doubt, to discuss. 

These bills are Senate 669, entitled "To establish the Department of 
CoQimerce and Labor," which, I presume, is the Nelson bill; H. R. 14, 
introduced by Mr. Brownlow, entitled "To establish the Department 
of Commerce, Labor, and Manufactures;" H. R. 95, introduced by 
Mr. Schirm, entitled "To establish the Department of Commerce and 
Industries," and H. R. 2026, introduced by Mr. Roberts, entitled 
"To establish the Department of Commerce and Manufactures." 

The larger number of the gentlemen who are here this morning are 
strangers to the chairman, and so far as I know no order of testimony 
has been determined upon, and if you gentlemen can suggest any order 
of procedure I presume the committee would be glad to hear from you. 

I would say — if the Chair was to speak his own sentiments — that 
probably discussion upon the necessity or propriety of establishing 
this department is not so necessary or so important as the details of 
what the department should consist of, the bureaus that it should con- 
tain, and what functions of the Government should be grouped under 
this department; discussion? upon that line would be, so far as the 
Chair is concerned, quite desirable, no matter by what different 
departments those different duties are now being performed. 

Mr. Wood. We have with us this morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Theodore C. Search, president of the Manufacturers' Association of 
the United States. His time is limited, and we would be glad to have 
him address the committee in the beginning. 

The Chairman. Veifi>;g«fiafecf by Microsoft® 
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4 DEPARTMENT OF COMMEBCE, ETC. 

STATEMENT OF ME. THEODORE C. SEARCH. 

Mr. Search. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the outline just pre- 
sented bj^ the honorable chairman opens up the subject for discussion 
in a manner not expected hj m3'self . 

The Chairman. Do not let that be controlling on you. 

Mr. Search. Consequently it presents a phase of the question which, 
probably, we are not in that way as well prepared to discuss as we 
would have been had we thought that would be the theme. 

My idea has been regarding this matter, and I think the idea of 
those that have been working with rae, that the necessary thing was 
first to have the department established. I think there are none of 
US, perhaps, who feel so familiar with all the details of the Govern- 
ment and with the various functions that may belong to this depart- 
ment as to attempt to outline what this department should do or how 
it should do it. We merely believe that the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests of this country would be greatly strengthened by having 
a department which had for its special object the looking after of these 
difi'erent interests. 

■ It would rest, as I conceive, mostly upon the energy and ability of 
the man who might be selected to fulfill this object and to develop it 
into its greatest work, and to give it its greatest prominence and the 
greatest value to our country. 

It seems to me that with such a man his first duty would be, on 
being inducted into office, to take hold of these unrelated bureaus, 
those that have been described as being necessarj^ to take into this 
department, and examine the work of those bureaus carefully, and 
concentrate the work which is not to the end for which the department 
was established. Just what those bureaus have been doing and what 
means' they have been taking to arrive at results is unknown to us — 
at least, it is unknown to me. I would not presume, therefore, to 
discuss the methods by which they have been controlled and con- 
ducted. I think it would be presumptuous in me, at least, as an 
outsider, to attempt that sort of work. 

What we are after, then, from my point of view, is that we desire to 
have this department established for the purpose of bringing these 
unrelated bureaus into some sort of coordinate functions, and these to 
be represented by the proposed department. 

The remarks that I desire to present on this subject are these: The 
proposition to create a Federal department the specific functions of 
which shall be the advancement of the industrial and commercial inter- 
ests of the country is no novel idea, as the suggestion has been before 
the country in one form or another for at least thirty -five years. Pres- 
ent conditions, however, seem to emphasize more strongly than ever 
before the necessity for the establishment of such a department as is 
proposed in the bill which has recently passed the Senate and is now 
before your committee. 

I will state here that my understanding was that we were to discuss 
especially here the bill that came down to you from the Senate, and 
until these bills were read by your chairman this morning I did not 
know that it was the function of this hearing at this time to take up 
these various bills. 

There may be some M§^mtiityoS/lioj[dBi3ft®iS to the exact form and 
functions of such a department and the precise title by which it should 
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be designated, but the opinion expressed by the representatives of the 
business interests of the country appears to be unanimous in support 
of the general idea which is embodied in the pending bill. 

The arguments in favor of the creation of a new Federal department 
of the general character indicated by the bill now before your commit- 
tee may be stated about as follows : 

(1) The United States is distinctively a commercial and industrial 
nation. It would seem, therefore, not only appropriate but necessary 
to provide an executive department devoted to the advancement of 
the commerce and industries of the nation. The magnitude of the 
manufacturing interests of the country would seem to entitle them to 
representation in the Cabinet of the President and in the Executive 
Departments. The Twelfth Census shows that the aggregate value of 
the products of the manufacturing establishments of the United States 
during the census year ended June 1, 1900, exceeded $13,000,000,000, 
which is probably nearly four times the aggregate value of all the 
products of agriculture during the same year. If mere figures alone 
count for anything, it would seem that anj^ interests of such magni- 
tude as this should be worthy of a place in the administrative depart- 
ments of the Government. 

The manufacturing interests in the United States exceed in volume 
and importance the industrial interests of any nation in the world, 
and jj-et there is in the executive department of this Government no 
department or bureau that is specially charged with any duties relat- 
ing directly to these interests. Agriculture, labor, transportation, 
mining, fisheries, and forestry all have distinct recognition in one 
form or another, but nowhere is there any agency specifically designed 
to promote the welfare of the manufacturing interests of the country. 

There is abundant precedent in the history of the United States 
Government and of other nations for the establishment of such a 
department as is proposed and earnestly advocated by the business 
interests of this country. The Department of Agriculture affords a 
direct precedent for the recognition of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country in a similar manner. The same line of argu- 
ment which warranted the creation of the Department of Agriculture 
thirteen years ago is equally applicable to the present situation. 

The wisdom and the expediency of giving such recognition to agri- 
culture is unquestioned, and experience has abundantly shown that 
great advantage has accrued to the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try from the maintenance of such a department. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was created the total value of all the farm 
products of the country was $2,460,000,000; the products of the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country are now more that five times that 
amount in value. 

While we are not accustomed to look to other nations for precedents 
in the conduct of our national affairs, still it may not be out of place 
to refer to what is being done by other governments along the line 
which is now urged upon this country. The United States is almost 
alone among the civilized nations in failing to maintain a distinct 
governmental department whose function it is to promote the interests 
of commerce and industry. 

England has her board of trade, which exercises a powerful influ- 
ence upon the commerce of Great Britain and whose president is a 
cabinet officer. 
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Germany has a minister of commerce. 

France has a minister of commerce. 

Belgium has a minister of industry and labor. 

Austria has a minister of commerce and national economy. 

Hungary has a minister of industry and commerce. 

Russia has a special imperial cabinet of four sections, one of which 
is devoted to agriculture and manufacture. 

The Netherlands has a minister of public works and commerce. 

Spain has a minister of agriculture and commerce and public works. 

Portugal has a minister of public works, industry, and commerce. 

Switzerland has a minister of agriculture apd industry. 

Italy has a minister of industry and commerce. 

Persia has a minister of commerce. 

Most of the Spanish -American countries have cabinet officials whose 
functions are distinctly commercial in character. 

Sach functions as are proposed for the suggested department are 
wholly in accord with the spirit of our Government and its long- 
established policy. The Federal Constitution gives to Congress the 
power " to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States and with the Indian tribes." That it is a pai't of the 
established policy of the nation to develop, encourage, and protect its 
industries is too appai-eut to require argument. This principle has 
been recognized from the beginning in the enactment of the customs 
tariff laws of the nation. In fact, this principle has assumed such pre- 
eminence in national legislation as to indicate that one of the chief 
functions of our Government is to create conditions conducive to the 
growth and prosperity of our manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests. It would seem, therefore, to be a proper part of such a national 
policy to provide a distinct branch of Government for promoting the 
commercial and industrial welfare of the nation. 

The creation of an additional Federal department of the character 
suggested, with representation in the Cabinet of the President, would 
be of great advantage to the business interests of the country, and 
would thus promote the material welfare of the nation. There are 
innumerable problems which very vitally concern the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country, the consideration of which 
would properly come within the scope of the proposed department. 

To cite a single specific function which would properl}' fall to that 
department, I need only point out the enormous importance of the 
export trade of the United States in manufactured products. During 
the calendar vear 1901 the total exports from the United States 
amounted to 11,438,000,000, of which !r395,000,000 consisted of manu- 
factured products, equal to over '27 per cent of the total. 

In the last ten years our expoits of manufactured products have 
increased more than threefold, and to everyone who has studied the 
possibilities of our export trade it must be apparent that the growth 
of the next ten years in this particular direction will probably exceed 
very largely the increase of the past decade. 

It should be the function of such a department as is proposed in the 
pending bill to assist in every feasible way in the extension of the 
export trade of our manufactures. Export trade serves as a most effi- 
cient safety valve for our industries. With a strong foothold in the 
world's markets there would be a less danger of periods of extreme 
depression in business at home, for foreign customers would take a 
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large proportion of the products which our home markets might be 
unable to absorb. 

With the great increase in our foreign trade we are confronted with 
conditions which tend strongly to obstruct further growth in that 
direction. Realization of the commercial power of the United States 
and fear of competition leads foreign nations to interpose obstacles to 
our foreign trade wherever possible. Governmental assistance is nec- 
essary for the surmounting of these obstacles or for their removal, and 
in this a. department of commerce could render invaluable service to 
the business interests of the country. 

Such a department as is proposed would provide an additional agency 
■of great efficiency for the administration of existing laws, and would 
be helpful in framing any new legislative measures which might be 
necessary to meet new commercial and industrial problems as thej^ 
arise from time to time. 

The maintenance of the proposed new Federal department would 
not necessitate any large increase in the total of the departmental 
appropriations. The bill that is now pending does not contemplate 
the exercise of any new functions or the creation of any new bureaus, 
but provides merely for the readjustment, the concentration, and the 
consolidation of numerous bureaus and subordinate departments which 
are now in existence. Whatever additional expenditures might be 
necessary would probably be very nearly offset by the economies which 
would result from the consolidation of various bureaus now engaged 
upon work that is practically identical. There are statistical bureaus 
in the Departments of State and Agriculture and the Treasury Depart- 
ment which are doing work that could be carried on with equal effi- 
ciency by a single department, and there are numerous other instances 
of duplicated work which could be consolidated with considerable 
economy and no sacrifice of efficiency. It would seem, therefore, that 
there ought to be no objection to the creation of a new Federal depart- 
ment on the ground of expense. It is rather a matter of economy and 
efficiency than of increased expenditure. 

Existing departments will be relieved from a large amount of work 
that is now necessary in the maintenance of bureaus which are wholly 
unrelated to their present surroundings. It has been pointed out 
frequently that numerous bureaus, essentially commercial in their 
functions, are now attached to departments with which they have no 
logical connection, but which are thus disposed of because there is no 
other place for them. The purpose of the Treasury Department is to 
administer the financial affairs of the nation, and that Department has 
no logical or natural relation to the business interests or the manufac- 
turing industries of the country. The Department of State has to do 
with diplomatic relations existing between the United States and other 
nations, but there is no logical reason for the intervention of the 
purety diplomatic arm of our Government in any matters relating to 
commerce or industry. 

To eliminate from the State, Treasury, and Agricultural depart- 
ments all of those bureaus which are uni-elated to their surroundings 
and which deal with the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country, and to bring them within the scope of the proposed new 
department, would seem to be in every way expedient and practi- 
cable. This would simplify the work of the existing departments 
and greatly increase the efficiency and value of the consolidated 
bureaus. 
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Permit me, in conclusion, to say on behalf of the manufacturing 
interests of the country, as represented by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, that we do not assume to dictate to your committee 
or to Congress just what form the proposed new department should 
take. 

Our chief concern is for the general principle involved, namely, the 
creation of a new Federal department specifically designed to pro- 
mote the industrial and commercial interests of the nation. The 
members of your committee and the members of Congress, with inti- 
mate knowledge of the workings of existing departments, are far more 
competent than we to determine the precise manner in which this 
purpose can be accomplished and a new department successfully 
established. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to present a circular, which is printed, con- 
taining a letter addressed to Senator Nelson upon this subject, which 
contains matter which I think serves to simplify the situation. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

January 31, 1900. 
Hon. Knute Nelson, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As it was not possible for me to appear in person at the hearings given by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce concerning the bill to establish a Department of , 
Commerce and Industries, I ask the liberty of adding to the testimony then sub- 
mitted this communication on behalf of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

For nearly thirty-flve years past there has been more or less discussion, in and out 
of Congress, of the proposition to create a Cabinet office whose functions should per- 
tain particularly to the manufacturing and distributing interests of our nation. This 
agitation, however, has never attained the proportions of a distinct movement until 
the past five years, during which period the remarkable expansion of our foreign 
trade has emphasized the need for a governmental department which should pro- 
vide facilities that would assist our manufacturers and merchants in opening up new 
foreign markets and developing their export trade. At the same time the period of 
extreme depression in business at home pointed out the usefulness of such a depart- 
ment in oaring for our trade interests within our own country. 

At its first annual convention, in Chicago, in 1896, the National Association of 
Manufacturers took up this subject and placed itself strongly on record as favoring 
the creation of a Department of Manufactures and Commerce. Since that time this 
subject has been very vigorously agitated, not only by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, but by every other business organization of importance in the United 
States; and it is worthy of note that not a single element of opposition has manifested 
itself on the part of any of the business interests of the country. The unanimity with 
which this proposition has been received in every branch of business is strong evi- 
dence of both the need and the desire for the creation of the proposed new Federal 
department. 

Anj^one who is at all familiar with the present organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington is well aware of the association of numerous unrelated bureaus 
in the State, Treasury, Interior, and War departments resulting from the gradual 
development of the nation's industries and business and the adding of new bureaus 
for special purposes from time to time as occasion required. The State Department 
now embraces certain functions that are wholly commercial in character; the Treas- 
ury Department, primarily designed for the collection and disbursement of the nation's 
revenues, embraces bureaus whose sole functions relate to the foreign and internal com- 
merce of the country; the War Department has charge of public engineering works 
in no way related to the needs of national defense, and the Interior Department has 
several departments which relate solely to the developed or undeveloped resources of 
the country, whose only logical connection is with the great productive industries. 
An examination of the present Federal departments shows that there is not so much 
a lack of attention to the nation's commerce and industries as a lack of concentration 
and cooperation of the numerous bureaiis whose functions relate more or less directly 
to the business and industries of the country. If it were possible to concentrate in 
a new department all of the scattered bureaus now dealing with the various phases 
of our commerce and ii^dus^^^-^j^^woji^^^^y^^ed facilities that would be of 
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inestimable value in preserving, improving, and extending the commerce and pro- 
ductive industries of the nation, both at home and abroad. The desire of the man- 
ufacturers of the United States is not so much for the creation of a new and expensive 
Federal department with a great extension of the faciUties that now exist as for the 
better organization and more effective grouping of the numerous bureaus that are 
now devoted to our commerce and industries. I think it is generally conceded that 
the Treasury Department is now burdened with many functions which have no log- 
ical relation to the Government's finances, and which were imposed upon that Depart- 
ment because there was no other place to locate them. The consular service of the 
United States, which comes under the jurisdiction of the Department of State, is 
engaged in work that is almost wholly of a business character, and the growth of 
our foreign trade each year increases the importance of this branch of the service in 
its relation to our business interests. It is generally underntood that the functions 
of the Department of State are diplomatic rather than commercial, and there seems 
to be no reason for imposing commercial duties upon that Department except the 
fact that as our Government is now constituted there is no other place to put them. 

There are abundant precedents for the creation of a Department of Commerce and 
Industries. The same conditions which warrant the representation of agriculture in 
the Cabinet furnish an equally emphatic argument in behalf of similar recognition of 
the importance of trade and manufactures. The Secretary of Agriculture is a com- 
paratively new Cabinet office, as Norman J. Colman, the first occupant of this position, 
was appointed in 1889. For many years prior to the creation of this Department 
agriculture was represented by a Commissioner, whose bureau was under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department. No man questions the wisdom or the justice of 
giving to agriculture all the privileges and advantages which are conferred by the 
maintenance of such a department, and the present movement for a similar recogni- 
tion of commerce and manufactures is unmarked by any spirit of antagonism or rivalry 
to the interests of agriculture, On the contrary, it is recognized that the interests of 
both are identical, and whatever injures or benefits one similarly affects the other. 
The farmers are dependent for the sale of the larger part of their produce upon those 
who are engaged in or supported by productive industry and the manufacturing 
interests of the country. On the other hand, the millions engaged in agriculture are 
large consumers of all the products of manufacture. During the census year 1890 
8,499,948 persons were engaged in various agricultural pursuits, while trade and 
transportation gave" occupation to 3,325,962 persons, and 5,544,772 were emploved 
in numerous manufacturing and mechanical industries, in mining and quarrying, 
and in lumbering and rafting. 

The relative importance of agriculture and manufactures is not so generally under- 
stood and appreciated as it ought to be. Agriculture is popularly believed to be in 
every way the larger interest, but statistics show that this is an erroneous impres- 
sion. Including the valuation of all the farming lands, botV unimproved and culti- 
vated, agriculture shows a much greater investment of capital than manutacturing 
industries. But this is hardly a fair basis of comparison, as so much of the value of 
farm lands in some sections of the country is nominal rather than actual. But even 
without making allowance for this, the aggregate capital invested in manufacturing 
operations has increased at a more rapid rate thto the increase in the value of farm- 
ing property during the past forty years. This is shown by the appended figures: " 

Capital invested. 



Year? 


Agriculture. 


Manufactures. 


1850 


83,967,343,580 

7,980,493,063 

8,899,966,998 

12,104,001,538 

15,982,267,689 


8533, 245, 351 


I860 


1,009,855,715 


1870 


1, 694, 567, 015 


1880 


2, 780, 766, 895 


1890 


6, 139, 397, 785 







It will be seen that while the amount of money invested in agriculture has increased 
fourfold during the forty years, the capital invested in manufacturing enterprises has 
been multiplied nearly twelve times in the same period. 

Half a century ago the aggregate value of all the products of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States was only five-eighths of the value of the agricultural products. 
The growth of industry has been so rapid, however, that manufacturing outstripped 
farming thirty years ago, and the last census showed that the value of manufacturing 
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articles was more than three times the value of all that agriculture yielded. The 
census figures of fifty years are as follows: 

Value of products. 



Year. 


Agriculture. 


Manufactures. 


1840 




$800,000,000 
1,326,691,326 
1,750,000,000 
1,958,030,927 
2,212,540,927 
2, 460, 107, 454 


$500,000,000 


1850 


1,019,106,616 




1, 885, 861, 676 


1870 


3,385,860,354 


1880 


5,349,191,458 


1&90 


9,056,764,996 







An examination of the statistics of the foreign trade of the country also shows how 
rapidly the manufacturing interests have increased in importance in this branch of 
commerce. Since 1860 the exports of agricultural products have increased from 
^256,560,972 to §553,210,026, while the value of the foreign shipments of manufac- 
tured articles has grown in the same time from $40,345,892 to 1183,595,543. 

Below are given the figures for a period of forty years: 

Exports of domestic merchandise. 



Year ended June 30— 


Products of 
agriculture. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Products of 
manufacture. 


Per cent 
of total. 


1860 


$256,560,972 
361,188,483 
685,961,091 
629, 820, 808 
784,999,009 


81 
79 
83 
74 
65 


$40,346,892 
68, 279, 764 
102, 856, OW 
151,102,376 
338,667,794 


13 


1870 


15 


1880 


12 


1890 


18 


1899 


28 







I beg leave to submit these few facts on behalf of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers for the consideration of the members of Congress, in the hope that they will 
find therein a logical argument in support of the proposed legislation providing for 
the creation of a Federal department charged with special functions in relation to the 
productive and distributive industries of the nation. 
Respectfully, 

Theodoee C. Search, 
President National Association of Manufacturers. 

And now 1 desire 'to say a word for the manufacturers of our country, 
so far as I am intimately' acquainted with them, as to their feelings 
^concerning this matter. Our own association was organized some .six 
years ago, and this subject of. having a department such as is now sug- 
■ gested was one of the cardinal principles that was introduced into the 
formative work of that society, and we have been working for it ever 
since, and in the six annual meetings that have followed, I think in 
each one of them the matter has been brought up, and has always been 
sustained, not only by an overwhelming ijiajority of the members 
present, but unanimously; and our manufacturers represented by this 
association, which represents about 1,200 different firms and organiza- 
tions of the largest kind, Mr. Chairman, are looking with great anxiety 
to the work which you have before }'ou, with the hope that it will be 
finally fulfilled, and that a new department will be created somewhat 
on the lines that I have suggested. 

I have talked with numerous other gentlemen representing other 
branches of commerce, and 1 find the same opinion prevailing every- 
where. I do not find anyone who finds himself particularly coTiipetent 
to criticise the methods now in use; they .simply feel that if a depart- 
ment was organized with a man in charge rnaking it his duty to look 
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after their interests, that the commerce would be greater than can 
otherwise be maintained. 

We are anxious for the future. "We believe that the prosperity that 
we now have will some day wane, and that we will be up against a 
proposition that will not be very easy to handle, and which will 
require the very best judgment and the greatest skill that we have, 
and besides that a thoroughly organized department which will help 
us to meet the conditions that will some time prevail, and we are of 
the opinion that just such a department as this will be helpful when 
such a time comes. 

Mr. Richardson. What proposition is that which in the future you 
will be "up against?" 

Mr. Search. The prdposition of trade. If I might term it in another 
way which would appeal more directly to j^ou, the proposition of reci- 
procity. In one form or another, the restrictions that will probably 
be placed on our trade by foreign counti-ies will have to be considered 
and met some way or other. 

Mr. Richardson. I notice that you expressed the idea that the 
Department is to be onl}^ commercial and industrial. As to the indus- 
trial part, does that intend to embrace — does your idea contemplate — 
the manufacturing interests and those of labor too 'i 

Mr. Search. In all our preliminary' discussion of this matter the 
questipn of labor was never taken up, never considered, and, I think, 
had never been given a thought. Personall}-, I know that I had never 
given a thought to that phase of it until I saw this bill here. We had 
been used to discuss it as the Department of Commerce and Industry. 

Mr. Richardson. But I do not see that you could very well carry 
on a Department of Conmierce and Industry without sometime having 
to consider the question of labor in so far as it is included. Do you 
think it would be to the interest of the country to unite those inter- 
ests — that is, the manufacturing and labor interests, in one Depart- 
ment? Would there not be an element of friction? 

Mr. Search. There will be elements of friction, I have no doubt; 
but there is also more opportunity to harmonize those elements of 
friction when they are in one department than when in separate 
departments. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not think there ought to be a separate 
department for labor; is it not of sufficient importance and dignity in 
this country? 

Mr. Search. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. To have a separate department, just like manu- 
factures ? 

Mr. Search. I am not here to argue that side of the question. 

Mr. Richardson. I want to be instructed about it. 

Mr. Search. I should think that you would necessarily desire the 
opinion of some one who had given that considerable study, and I 
have not. As I told you, the department of industry included the 
whole range, as we had it, and we did not attempt to make a difference 
between labor and industrJ^ 

Mr. Adamson. You cited just now some facts in regard to the 
Department of State, and therefore 1 ask you if you do not think the 
State Department is the proper authority to take up and discuss with 
all foreign countries the matter of trade and questions relating to the 
citizens of the United States and their interests? 
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Mr. Search. There is no objection to their discussing it; but the 
peculiar functions of the Department of State 

Mr. Adamson. With whom would your Department deal abroad 
except the heads of the governments there? 

Mr. Search. That is a question that would have to be brought tip 
by the exigencies of the case. I have no doubt that in the dealing of 
the Secretary of this Department with other governments, he would 
have to call in the heads of other departments, and if it all works for 
the common good, very well. I do not imagine that one secretary can 
go on and carry out his policy particularly without calling in to his 
assistance the heads of the other departments. There is a harmonious 
relation there 

Mr. Adamson. What would you do with the consular system; abolish 
it, or 

Mr. Search. The consular system is provided for in the other bill. 

Mr. Adamson. You would abolish it? ■ 

Mr. Search. I am not discussing that point. I am only talking 
about the bill; but I would say this — I am free to give you my per- 
sonal opinion about that — that it seems to me that the consular depart- 
riient should consist of diplomatic consuls, those who have diplomatic 
powers, and then commercial consuls, and I think most of the consuls 
existing to-day are of the latter type and not of the former. 

Mr. Coombs. That would depend on where! they are. 

Mr. Search. Yes, sir; that would depend on where they were. 

Mr. Coombs. That is, where there is not another diplomatic or con- 
sular agent, that his function is quasidiplomatic in its character ? 

Mr. Search. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. It is simply a matter of convenience? 

Mr. Mann. There is now a Bureau of Foreign Commerce, which 
belongs in the State Department, which covers the consular work so 
far as trade is concerned. Would you provide for transferring that 
branch of that Department to the new Department? 

Mr. Search. I do not see why there should be any fi'iction on the 
question of the consular service. 1 think that it could be- arranged 
between the secretaries in a manner entirely to their satisfaction. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN W. ELA, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE. 

Mr. Ela. I am requested by the National Business League, com- 
posed of business men in every State, to say a few words on this bill. 
Probably some of you will remember that 1 addressed the committee 
on this subject nearly two years ago. 1 then presented to the com- 
mittee, and left on file here, letters and resolutions from six or seven 
hundred commercial associations and firms throughout the country, 
representing every State, and from prominent business men rep- 
resenting nearly every branch of business in the country-, all favor- 
ing this bill. Since that time this organization has kept up a cor- 
respondence; that is to say, we have printed the bills that have 
been introduced, particularly the Nelson bill, and sent them to busi- 
ness men. Considerable of the correspondence has accumulated. 
Some of it I have here, and 1 will file it now with the committee, all of 
it favoring the bill. Not one single business interest or business man 
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to -whom this bill has been sent makes any objection to it. The request 
for its passage is simply unanimous, so far as we ha-^e ascertained. 

Now, as to the bill. I will not occupy more than ten minutes or so 
of your time; and to begin with I will say something in reply to the 
question that has been asked here in regard to taking some things from 
the State Department, and whether it will interfere with our foreign 
relations and the consular service. The principal feature of the bill 
is the concentration of all the statistics which are now being gathered 
by various departments into one department, with one head and one 
set of men doing the work. 

The Chairman. Do you think that j^ou are quite accurate in that? 
Mr. Ela. I think I am, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Labor Bureau is not 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; the Labor Bureau is in there. 
The Chairman. It is ? 

Mr. Ela. It is; and the Census Bureau. They have a large Bureau 
of Statistics in the Treasury Department. Of course they come largely 
from the custom-house officers. They have been gathering them for 
all these years, and they are collected and tabulated in such a manner 
that it is impossible to do efficient work with them. They are dupli- 
cating the same class of industrial and commercial statistics that the 
consular service is gathering in the State Department. The State 
Department is covering the same ground. 

The Labor Bureau is gathering a lot of statistics, industrial and com- 
mercial — industrial, largely — and the Interior Department, through 
its Census Bureau, is doing the same class of work. 

Now, the main feature of this department is to collect these statis 
tics into one department, under one head, and put them in such con 
dition that they can be used for the systematic extension' of our 
commerce and development of our industries. This bill takes out of 
the State Department foreign, commercial, and industrial statistics 
gathered by the consuls. 

Take the Interior Department. This Department was created for 
the very purpose for which you are now creating this Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It was created to unload the other Departments, 
which were then burdened with unrelated subjects, and the Patent 
Office and the Land Office, and many other outside things which had 
no relation to each other at all, which were dumped into the Interior 
Department. Now that Department has got overburdened. The Inte- 
rior Department and the Treasury Department each have more 
employees than all the other Departments of the Government together, 
and this bill is taking some of these out of these two Departments. 
It is taking those things which relate to the subject of commerce and 
labor. There is no interference whatever with foreign relations. We 
do not even take the Consular Bureau out of the State Department. 
We simply provide that, so far as commerce and industries are con- 
cerned, the consuls shall make quarterly reports to this department as 
to statistics and information regarding those subjects in the foreign 
countries where they are. All duties as to diplomatic relations, so far 
as they are any^ — and, as the gentlemen stated, some of them have 
diplomatic relations in some instances — will remain in the State 
Department. 

Take the custom-house; their statistics, which are all along the line 
of our commercial relations with other countries — all these are going, 
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under this bill, into the new Department, and will be classified with the 
consular statistics. „ 

Mr. Coombs. Now, you recognize in this bill the consular otlicersas 
a part of the State Department? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir. . ^ ... ^i 

Mr. Coombs. Yet you have allied this new Department with them, 
and you impose on them obligations and responsibilities to that Depart- . 
ment? 

Mr. Ela. Only to make reports of statistics. > 

Mr. Coombs. They are answerable to two Departments? 

Mr. Ela. That may be so. 

Mr. Coombs. One of which has complete control over them, and the 
other no control over them; still they are responsible to them in that 
way? 

Mr. Ela. They must report the statistics, as I have said. 

Mr. Coombs. They have divided duties, then ? 

Mr. Ela. Thej' have the same duties as before. 

Mr. Mann. If I may call your attention to this on that point: The 
Senate bill provides that the person who shall be over the consular 
officers shall be a person designated by the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State designates the person who shall have charge of the 
consular oncers. 

Mr. Ela. That is right; and they are required to make quarterly 
reports to this new Department on all their statistics. 

Mr. Mann. That is done directly under the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; under the direction of the Secretary of State. 
We dojiot take any authority away from the Secretary of State; we 
simpty take the statistics, and the same thing with regard to the cus- 
tom officers; we can not take the custom-house officers and put them 
under this new Department, but we do take the statistics. 

Mr. Richardson. The Secretary of State then prepares the statis- 
tics and turns them over to the new Department? 

Mr. Ela. The Secretary of State is to designate the person to have 
charge of the reports. I think Mr. Mann (of the committee) said 
something about what they call now the "Bureau of Foreign Statistics.'^ 

Mr. Mann. The Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Ela. It is just within the last two years that they have pub- 
lished what are called " Reports of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce," 
and they are simply an epitome of what the consuls have reported. 

Mr. Richardson. What is the particular advantage; if the Secre- 
tary of State has these statistics in a concrete form and turns them 
over to the Department of Commerce, and he publishes them, where 
and how does the public get any advantage from that? 

Mr. Ela. Perhaps it will be well for me to illustrate what we are 
trying to do in the contemplated new Department by telling you 
something of the board of trade of England. In 1832 this board of 
trade of England was established, and it concentrated all these 
unrelated statistics which we are trying to concentrate here. The 
man who made that a success was Mr. George R. Porter, an eminent 
economist and author of Progress of the Nation, a standard authority. 
He concentrated the Statistics from the other departments. They 
made the head of that department a member of the cabinet. It has a 
secretary and two assistant secretaries and a large staff of clerks. 

People who have Q/^ffielja^jpAffHSrctSO^Samine the Blue Books and 
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other records and statistics of" English commerce, believe that the great 
progress in England. in the extension of her commerce and the devel- 
opment of her industries is due largely, to this department. After 
the establishment of this department, those statistics, instead of being 
collected by sets of people from different departments, and so being 
often duplicated, and instead of being without any general plan of 
classification, were put under a system by which the right kind of 
statistics were gathered from the proper places under one authority, 
and when they come into the oiBce they are properly handled, and put 
into intelligible shape and periodically published in such form as to 
show their bearing on each class of business. For thirty years and 
more Mr. Giffen, another celebrated economist, has been in charge of 
the statistical bureau, and has steadily increased its efficiency. 1 think 
it is not too much to say that upon the proper handling of statistics in 
one department, with one head, England, Germany, and France have 
relied principally for the remarkable development of their commerce 
in the past thirty years. 

Mr. Richardson. I can understand very readily the propriety and 
advisability of transferring all the statistics to the new department. 
For ins'tance, if you take the consular service f rpm the State Depart- 
ment I can understand the propriety of so dealing with their statistics, 
but if you leave it in the State Department and allow the State Depart- 
ment to prepare all the statistics and arrange them all, and after they 
have arranged them then transfer them to the Commerce Department 
and let that department publish them, I do not see where the benefit is. 

Mr. EiA. They do not arrange and classify them. 

Mr. Richardson. But here it is made a part of the duty of the con- 
sular officers, under the direction of the Secretary of State, to send 
their reports directly to the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; that is it. They go directly to the new depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Mann. May I ask you one question relating directly to the 
objections to this bill? The only new officers are the secretary, assist- 
ant secretary, the chief clerk, and a disbursing officer ? 

Mr. Ela. That is substantially all. There is established a bureau of 
geological survey and mining, which is the present Geological Survey 
with mining added. The same officials are retained. 

Mr. Mann. This bill does not create a lot of new officers i 

Mr. Ela. No, sir; but if it creates a bureau of manufactures there 
will probably have to be a head of that bureau. 

Mr. Mann. But this bill does not wipe out any officers, you say '( 

Mr. Ela. No, sir; except duplicates. 

Mr. Mann. Now, you saj' there are a number of departments of the 
Government, and everybody knows that statistics come into each one 
of them sepai'ately. 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; they duplicate each other's work. 

Mr. Mann. And different persons, in that case, prepare the same 
statistics ? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Makn. That would still be the case if this bill became a law?- 

Mr. Ela. No, sir. 

Mr. Mann. Where do you eliminate anybody who prepares any 
statistical information that is a duplication of any other information? 

Mr. Ela. Anybody who duplicates another's work will be elimi- 
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nated. For instance, we will eliminate emploj^ees where two sets of 
men are gathering the same statistics for the Census Bureau and the 
Labor Bureau. 

Mr. Mann. No; 1 beg j^our pardon. You simply cover a portion 
of labor in this Department, and you expressly provide that you do 
not aflFect it in any other way. 

Mr. Ela. Yes; but we have a Bureau of Labor sending men out to 
get industrial statistics and to find out what the crops were for certain 
periods, and so forth; we have census reports on same subjects, and 
then there are reports which the Treasury Department is getting all 
the time, which are duplicated by consular reports in the State Depart- 
ment. Wherever these duplicate works can not be eliminated the 
statistics can be classified and made useful by consolidation in one 
Department. 

Mr. Mann. Now, the illustration which you give is iiot exactly apt, 
because the Bureau of Labor does not collect statistics, but it is the 
Agricultural Department, and you do not affect that Department by 
this bill. 

Mr. Ela. I beg your pardon. The Bureau of Labor has 100 
employees — 70 of them are clerks and 30 are out gathering statistics. 

Mr. Mann. But not crop statistics. You do not affect the crop 
statistics being gathered at all. That will still obtain by all the bureaus 
that desii'e to do it. That is the objection that has been raised to the 
bill that the Government now has various departments and various 
officers gathering the same statistics, all of whom are continued by 
this bill, and this bill expressly provides that thej'^ shall be continued. 

Mr. Ela. That only applies to what the custom-house oflScers do for 
the Treasury and what the consular officers do for the State Depart- 
ment. I do not think that those departments could ver}^ well dispense 
with those officers — especially the custom-house officei's — but we can 
classify the work and the results and make them useful in one depart- 
ment and need not have two sets of men doing that work separately, 
and therefore inefficiently. 

Mr. Mann. In case they did not gather the same statistics, we do 
not have custom-house officei's wherever we have a consular officer. 
We have consular officers who report on what is sent, and the custom- 
house officers who report on what is received. 

Mr. Ela. Together they report on both, and these statistics can be 
classified properly or effectively only when brought together in one 
department. 

Mr. Mann. They may be classified, but there is nobodj' provided 
for here to classify them, and you do not provide for officers to classify 
them. The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department will 
remain identically the same, covered into the service with the same 
officers that it has now, so far as this Department is concerned, and 
with the same duties. 

Mr. Ela. That is not the expectation. The expectation is that when 
the statistics get into this Department they will be consolidated in one 
bureau, which will have a competent man at its head. 

Mr. Mann. Your idea is that when this consolidation is made, all 
under the control of one cabinet officer or secretary, or one head, that 
he will see to it, gradually or suddenly, or however it may be 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann (continuing). That this work is not duplicated? 
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Mr. Ela. That is the idea. 

Mr. Mann. Although it could be duplicated under the bill if he did 
not see to it? 

Mr. Ela. I presume that it could. I want to say, by the way, that 
the National Business League is cooperating in entire friendliness with 
the National Manufacturers' Association in this matter. 

Speaking of the matter of expense, we are now paying $175,000 a 
year for the Labor Bureau alone. The highest expense that I have 
seen estimated for this new Department, besides what is now expended 
by the bureaus to be included in it, is $50,000 per year. It seems to 
me this question of expense ought to cut very little figure. You are 
creating a necessary part of the machinery of the Government. We 
might as well talk about not having necessary clerks or bookkeepers 
in a department because it is expensive. 

It should be understood that it is not intended to interfere with the 
Agricultural Department. Everyone with whom I have consulted, 
and who is inter ested»in this thing, understands that in a country like 
ours — which is still an agricultural country, something like half of its 
people being engaged in agriculture — we must have an Agricultural 
Department; and 1 take pleasure in saying what I said before the 
Senate' committee a while ago, that in my opinion our Agricultural 
Department is better than any department of that nature in any other 
country. It is modern and scientific in its methods, and it is conducted 
in a manner which promises to thoroughly develop that particular 
industry. If this contemplated Department shall ever grow into the 
present efficiency of the Agricultural Department, if it shall come to 
occupy the position as to the other industries that the Agricultural 
Department does to-day as to the agricultural industry of the country, 
its friends will be well satisfied. 

Mr. Coombs. Does this bill relieve any of the departments of work 
which they are doing now, or which pertains to the new Department 
which this bill will establish? 

Mr. Ela. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Coombs. It is not so in the State Department. They will have 
their consular officers. 

Mr. Ela. The reports of those officers will come to the new depart- 
ment, and be classified and made useful there. 

Mr. Coombs. They will still have to write for them; they do that 
now. If a private firm in New York writes asking them (the State 
Department) for information, they send to their consular officer at 
some place and get it; they would have to do it under this bill, the 
same as now. 

Mr. Ela. No; they would write to this Department for the infor- 
mation, and it would be forwarded by this Department. 

Mr. Coombs. They would have to do it? 

Mr. Ela. This department would be doing the same work in that 
respect that they (the State Department) are now doing. 

Mr. Coombs. You would do that work twice? 

Mr. Ela. We would not do it twice; it would be taken away from 
them and be done in the new department. 

Mr. Coombs. I do not see how. 

Mr. EiCHAEDSON. How would you classify, for instance, the indus- 
trial statistics that are gotten up in the State Department? 

comm 2 
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Mr. Ela. Those that now come to the State Department would come 
to the new department. 

Mr. RiCHAKDSOM. The statistics of the Agricultural Department 
are as much industrial statistics as those of the State and Treasury 
departments. 

Mr. Ela. That is true, but we recognize that agriculture is the great 
industry of this country, and that the work of that Department is being 
done thoroughly, and this Department does not interfere with it. 

The Chairman. Why, in your opinion, ought not the Bureau of 
Patents to be included in this proposed department? 

Mr. Ela. It is. 

The Chairman. Lying, as it does, at the very foundations of labor. 

Mr. Ela. It was not in the bill originally, but it is in there now. 

The Chairman. Why should not the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Commission, being so intimately connected with commerce, be 
connected with this department? 

Mr. Ela. That is not in there, but I think that it should go in. We 
went as far as we thought we could, at this time. If you will allow 
me a word in regard to a point suggested as to the interests of labor. 
The present Department of Labor is the creation of the Knights of 
Labor; that is to say, the Knights of Labor, which was then, I think, 
one of the largest organizations of labor in this country, asked for a 
Labor Department several years ago, and thereupon the Bureau of 
Labor was created in the Interior Department. Some years later the 
same organization of workingmen said: " We want that to be enlarged; 
it ought to be a department." And thej'^ got it to be enlarged to a 
Department of Labor, instead of a bureau, but without a representative 
in the Cabinet. Now, this same organization has sent to the Senates an 
argument in favor of this bill, and it was read there by Senator Nelson. 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. You mean an argument to unite the interests of 
labor with the manufacturing interests in the same department? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; I have here a copy of it printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, I am not understating the importance of 
the manufactures of this country, but I am calling your attention to 
the fact that while you are laying a great deal of stress — and properly — 
on the manufacturing interests, does not labor occupy a position equally 
important, and would it not be of as much importance as the manu- 
facturing interests? 

Mr. Ela. I certainly think so, and I think the interests of labor will 
be much better taken care of in this department than if they were 
left in a bureau by themselves. Labor forms much the largest pro- 
portion of every manufactured article of commerce. Anything done 
to protect, develop, or extend commerce applies to the laborer even 
more than it does to the manufacturer or the merchant. Practically 
the interests of labor, manufactures, and commerce should be taken 
care of together in one department. A bureau of labor, aside from 
its connection with manufactures, can do very little except, perhaps, 
in the matter of strikes, and then only on interstate transportation 
lines. You remember in 1888 Congress passed a bill by which the 
President could, in the case of strikes on interstate roads, appoint three 
men as arbitrators, one of whom should be the Commissioner of Labor. 
That has been made use of just once, namely, in the Chicago railroad 
strike, and that was after the strike was over, and they did make a 
very good report. D/g/f/zed by Microsoft® 
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Mr. Wright is a good man, and I hope that he will be retained; 
but I think that it will be more practicable to have the Bureau of 
Labor in this Department. 

The home department or office in England attempted, among its 
other duties, to do something for labor, where it is disconnected with 
marfufactures and commerce, and what they did is simply what our 
States are doing; that is, looking after the employment of women and 
children in mines and factories and sanitary regulations and hours of 
work. All those things are being well attended to by the States — the 
State legislatures in this country. It could not be done by a Federal 
department here. 

Mr. Richardson. Now, I understand you to say that in the hearing 
before the Senate committee some organization of labor had asked 
that labor be consolidated in this Department that you propose ? 

Mr. Ela. Yes, sir; the Knights of Labor. It is only fair to say 
that there was a protest from another labor organization against 
including the Labor Bureau in this Department. 

Mr. Richaeuson. That is the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Ryan. That is really the largest labor organization of the 
country, is it not ''i 

Mr. Ela. I do not know; I think not. 

Mr. Ryan. You are wrong on that. 

Mr. Richardson. There was a protest against that. 

Mr. Ela. Yes, .sir,' by Mr. Gompers, I think. 

Mr. LovERiNG. Is it not true that this organization of the Knights 
of Labor has given place to the American Federation of Labor ? 

Mr. Ela. I do not know. I simply say that the labor organization 
which was originally instrumental in the creation of the Labor Bureau, 
and afterwards in its expansion to the present Department of Labor, 
now seems to favor the putting of that Department into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. Wood. I think perhaps the National Board of Trade ought to 
be heard next, and there are a number of gentlemen here who wish to 
be heard, yet these gentlemen coming from a distance, and it not being 
so easy for them to return as for us who live closer, I should like that 
they should have the opportunity of addressing the committee this 
morning, and I should suggest that Mr. Barbour, of Detroit, Mich. , 
should speak first. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEOEGE H. BARBOUR, OF DETROIT, MICH. 

Mr. Barbour. I have no desire to take up any great length of your 
time on this subject. I am simply here to represent the Western 
manufactures, which you of course all know during the last twenty- 
five years have become very prominent. In my own city, Detroit, 
we excel in some particular lines of manufacture. In the line which 
I represent, stoves, we do one-fifth of the business of the whole United 
States, $5,000,000 of products, and there are 130,000,000 to 135,000,000 
of products in the United States. 

To mention some other varieties of manufacture, 21,000 wooden 
cars are turned oat by the American Car Company, at a value of over 
$13,000,000, giving employment to over 4,000 people. 

We ourselves, in our line,- employ over 4,000 people in Detroit, and 
we have other things; and you will find in the West as you go farther, 
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in Chicago, Milwaukee, and other cities, that all these cities are 
largely increasing and adding to the general wealth and prosperity of 
the localities; and as for Minneapolis, we of course all know that we are 
largely dependent for the staff of life on the products of that section; 
so that all over the West we are becoming largely interested in our 
manufacturing — it builds up our cities and our towns. 

Now, I have been interested in this subject, and I have given it a 
good deal of thought, and I have endeavored to find out the opinions 
of many of our Western manufacturers, coming in contact with them. 
I have in the past six months come in contact with all the leading 
manufacturers in our particular line, and have asked them the question 
as to how they feel toward the project of this new department, and I 
have yet to find the man who was not heartily in accord and anxious 
to have it established. 

Still, it has been suggested, and our president, Mr. Search, has had 
a great deal of experience and is as thoroughly conversant with the 
manufactures of the country as a,nj man I know of, and I am free to 
say that all the manufacturing interests are asking for this specific 
part, and, not going into details, what we want is simply a department 
that will look directly after the manufacturing interests; although, of 
course, we have a department now, where, however, we have to beat 
around the bush to get to the matters of interest. But we want a 
department that will, as I say, attend directlj^ to matters concerning 
manufacturing, so that we may be able to get what we want to have — 
something direct. 

Now, I believe the Agricultural Department of the United States 
has done a great deal of good, and I believe it has done its work well, 
and I do not know of any department that would work so in harmony 
with the Agricultural Department as this new Department, because 
they are interested in each other. If the manufacturers do not suc- 
ceed and are not able to give employment to their large numbers of 
employees, why the Agricultural Department will be affected. These 
two departments, it seems to me, would work very closely together, 
and their interests would be allied together. And reading from the 
bill, it seems to me that section 3 of this bill provides exactly what is 
necessary, really. No doubt a great many other things could be added, 
but I am inclined to think that it is better to start in by not having too 
much, and make it relate to the specific interests of manufacturers 

Mr. CoKLiss. Would you not include commerce? 

Mr. Baebour. Oh, yes, sir. That is the part, of course. We are 
all interested in that, and in this section it does take that in. It says 
here : 

That it shall be the province and duty of said department to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, manufacturing, shipping, 
and fishery industries, the labor interests, and the transportation facilities of the 

United States. 

Now, it seems to me that is concise, and yet it covers a good deal of 
ground. 

As to the labor intei-ests, I am one who Vjelieve in and want to see 
labor successful and want to see it have its rights. As a manufacturer 
I have always acted upon that feeling, and 1 believe that its interests 
are mutual, and at the same time, with this department, in looking 
after the interests of manufactures it is still provided for that labor 
shall have its reward, and it should have it. I think they work together 
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very nicely. The time has come when the manufacturers have to be 
reasonable and try to avoid strikes and difficulties, and I think they 
realize it, and it is a proper thing to do; and 1 think it will be brought 
about if this department is created that the laborer and the manufac- 
turer and the employee will be greatly benefited. 

Now, it is not necessary, it seems to me, to go into details on this. 
You gentlemen are as well informed regarding them as we are, and I 
will simply say to you that 1 believe that you will find that the manu- 
facturing interests of this country are all in accord in urging you to 
create this department. 

Mr. Barbotir filed the following resolutions: 

Whereas the industrial, manufacturing, and mercantile interests of this country 
are of such importance as to imperatively demand the establishment of a national 
department devoted to the promotion of these varied and vital interests; and 

Whereas these interests have greaitly increased in magnitude and importance, and 
promise, in this new era of commercial prosperity, a still larger development; There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the board of directors of the Merchants and Manufacturers' Exchange 
of Detroit, Mich., that we respectfully urge the passage by Congress of Senate bill 
No. 738, introduced into the Ilnited States Senate on January 10, 1900, which pro- 
vides for the creation of a Department of Comrnerce and Industries equal in promi- 
nence to any of the great departments of the Government. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, with the request that they favor the passage of said bill. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Walteb 8. Campbell, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF MR. L, W. NOYES, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Notes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 1 only wish to speak of 
one feature involved in the bill to establish a new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, viz, the possibility of the establisnment and main- 
tenance of a constant condition of prosperity. 

Those manufacturers and merchants in this country who have a trade 
or business all over the country seldom feel local disturbance of the 
market. A drought or a flood may cripple business in one locality, 
but our country is so broad and so diversified that always a great portion 
of it still enjoys prosperity, except in case of financial crisis or panic; 
but when panic comes, as come it does, sooner or later, we must look 
to a broader market to maintain our condition of prosperity. If we 
had the available markets of the world as well developed and in hand 
as we have our own, a business depression here might be tided over 
without great suffering; even as it is, fhe great manufacturing estab- 
lishments and commercial organizations, having been able to establish 
for themselves foreign markets, are not so much in need of this depart- 
ment as are the smaller establishments, where cooperation is impracti- 
cable and where the individual can not alone seek out this foreign 
market. For such establishments and for labor, this Department of 
Commerce and Labor is of the greatest importance, and of all the 
interests involved that of labor is the greatest. 

A farm, the cash rental of which is fs or |4 an acre, often produces 
$20 to $40 an acre in a single season. The' difference between that 
$20 or $40 and the cash rental plus the small amount that is expended 
on seed is the part that labor has in that product. 

The iron ore in the ground, which will produce a ton of iron, is rep- 
resented by a comparatively few cents. It begins to be valuable when 
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labor is added to it in taking it out of the ground, loading and trans- 
porting it to the lakes, and running the ship which takes it to the fur- 
nace. The value of coal that is necessary to make this ton of iron is 
comparatively small while it is yet in the ground, but when it is mined 
and transported to the furnace and has contributed its portion toward 
making a ton of iron it becomes valuable. When this ore and this coal 
have by labor been made into iron the element of labor which has gone 
into that ton of iron is by far the greatest item. These are compara- 
tively simple products. " Into others labor enters very much more 
largely. Labor is a very much larger item in textile products, in 
machinery, and agricultural implements. In these the item of labor 
is the one great thing to be considered. It is impossible to export or 
in any way dispose of our surplus labor except by putting it into some 
merchantable article and shipping that article abroad. Labor can not 
be exported in any other way. Any plan that will increase our mar- 
kets abroad will help labor. In times of business depression labor is 
the great sufferer. 

After years of plenty capital can wait for a return of prosperity, 
but labor, which depends upon its daily wage for daily bread, can not 
wait. At such times the least intelligent and most improvident labor- 
ers are the first to lose their places and the first to become great suf- 
ferers. Thrown on their own resources they are least able to shift 
for themselves when a change is necessary. If the strong arm of 
Government, in the form of this new Department of Commerce and 
Labor, would reach out in this time of plenty and secure for cfur 
products all of the available markets of the world, and put the small 
manufacturers and producers in touch with the sniall consumers in 
foreign lands, when the business depression comes, as it will come 
sooner or later, a small reduction in prices would take to those foreign 
markets our surplus and keep labor profitably employed. Business 
depressions do not often occur in many countries at one time. Such 
of our people as have foreign markets do not feel the depression which 
now prevails in Germany, and if this country had all the available 
foreign markets that it might have it would not suffer acutely from a 
business depression here. 

I can conceive of no other permanent and sure relief to this con- 
stantly recurring danger than the cultivation, establishment and main- 
tenance of foreign markets for our surplus, and labor will profit more 
by this department, through this means, than any other class of 
individuals. Next to labor, the profit will mainly go to the small 
producer and small manufacturer. But the masses of our people will 
derive a great benefit from the department in the general prosperity 
it would help to maintain. People who are out of employment can 
not buy. Merchants can not sell when their customers are in want. 
The strong arm of Government should reach out and secure for its 
people, every available market and every available guaranty against 
want and suffering in time of business depression. It can do this at a 
very snaall cost, by gathering together the bureaus which bear upon 
the subject of commerce and forming them into a department where 
the work will be systematically and thoroughly done. 

TheCHAiEMAN. Allow me to ask you a few questions. Are you 
familiar with the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Notes. Somewhat. 

The Chairman. YouLhavB been-rj^ „^ 
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Mr. NoYES. I have been a subscriber to it. 

The Chairman. In your judgment would it be practicable to unite 
an institution of that character with a department of this kind, and if 
so, would it have beneficial effects in the direct line that we have been 
discussing ? 

Mr. Notes. It might be an important factor. 

The Chairman. Now, with other gentlemen of this committee I 
visited that museum in Philadelphia once. We found there, for 
example, every trade journal published in the world. We found the 
important parts of each of those publications, so far as they were of 
interest to our merchants, to our manufacturers, were translated, I 
think, from twenty-six languages. We found there samples of the 

f)roductions of every country, the raw material, and samples of the 
eading articles which each of these countries imported, the very style 
of shoe or of prints that were most affected by those people. 

Would it be possible, in your judgment, to unite some such object 
lesson of foreign commerce with a department of this Government 
which would be useful in extending trade? 

Mr. Notes. It might be an important adjunct, but I do not think 
it would be a controlling one. I sent a man to the Philadelphia 
Museum, who spent some time studying the matters there found, but 
we did not derive much benefit from it. Our position may be peculiar, 
because we manufacture articles of our own design, and have impressed 
that fact upon foreign countries, and they take the things which we 
make, and which we have designed. We are not undertaking to imi- 
tate the things which they are using. 

Mr. LovERiNG. Mr. Noyes, do you know of your own knowledge 
whether other countries are not doing much more than we are to seek 
out foreign markets; the countries of Great Britain, and Belgium, and 
France, and Germany ? 

Mr. Notes. I know that they are, and that they have departments 
corresponding to the one which we seek to establish. 

Mr. LovERiNG. Do you not know that they maintain commissions 
in this country? 

Mr. Notes. Yes; I have had their representatives at my factory, 
and I know that they are looking after those matters with great care, 
while we have neglected them. I feel that the strong hand of the 
Government could and should do this work for our own permanent 
prosperity. 

Mr. Wood. Mr. Chairman, what limit of time have we? 

The Chairman. We are obliged to close these hearings promptly at 
12 o'clock each day. 

Mr. Wood. You were^generous in telling me that another time 
would be afforded us — - 

The Chairman. We have allotted two weeks to the consideration of 
this subject. 

Mr. Wood. We will not take very much longer, and would like Mr. 
Anderson, of Pittsburg, to have a few minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. ANDERSON, OF PITTSBURG, PA. 

Mr. Anderson. I will not trench upon your time to any great extent. 
The Chairman. I do not mean to say that there will be no to-morrow. 
Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, I am sent here by the citizens of 
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Pittsburg to speak on this matter, and I might say briefly, without 
attempting to exploit my city too much, that Pittsburg is supposed to 
be the great producing or industrial center of the world, and it goes 
without saying that people whose industries are of such a colossal 
character would be supposed to have something very pointed and defi- 
nite to say on this subject. 

The consensus of judgment among us to-day is that such a depart- 
ment as the one under consideration is a prime necessity to the traffic 
of this country, to its perpetuity and its success. 

I feel very much like saying, in the very few minutes which are left, 
some things which are rather in answer to the questions of the gentle- 
man over to the right, Mr. Richardson. They covered a great deal of 
f round, and are very pointed. He raised the question whether the 
epartments which now have charge of the things which interest the 
commerce of the country so much, where they are being well attended 
to and disposed of, should be changed, or why they should make a 
change, or ask for the creation of a new cabinet department. 

I might answer that by saying that in the early history of this coun- 
try we had no cabinet departments. For a number of years committees 
and bureaus did the work, the President gave his orders to clerks, and 
rendered much personal service. A few j'ears after that, with the 
growing interests of the countrj^ three departments were organized. 
Those three departments — I think they were the State Department, 
the Treasury Department, and the War Department — ^transacted the 
entire business of the country — of the Interior, the Navy, the money 
and commerce — and everything that affected the welfare of this coun- 
try was done by three departments, and the question might well have 
been raised, when it was proposed to add a Department of the Navy 
and of the Treasury, " are not those departments doing their work 
well and successfully; and if so, why should there be any new depart- 
ment organized?" But the development of the country required 
something better. 

Mr. Richardson. There was not the population 

Mr. Anderson. I am coming to that, and I am going to tell youj 
what the population is to be. There were then 7,000,000 people, pop- 
ulation increased greatly, and to-day we have about eight departments 
transacting the business of the country and doing it well; but no one 
on this committee will say that we can dispense with the services of 
any one of those eight departments which ai'e doing so well. And 
now the increase of population and expansion of our activities which 
have brought eight departments to the front have rendered eight 
departments insufficient to transact the business when we have an 
export traffic of $2,000,000 a day in favor of the United States, a thing 
unknown in the previous history of this country. 

For one hundred years we were the debtor nation; we could not 
raise money enough to pay our debts in Europe. And the result was 
that every few years, we would all burst up in this country and sell out 
to Europe and start up again. But we have $2,000,000 daily as the 
balance of trade in favor of this country; and what is doing all this? 
It is the industrial interests of the nation, and these forces, with their 
unlimited wealth, intense activity, and the relations of the United 
States to foreign countries, have brought all the world to our door. 
They are paying tribute to us to-day at the rate of 1600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000 a year over and above imports, which means that in 
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another generation the great industrial and commercial and financial 
forces of Europe will be transferred to the shores of the United 
States. 

In this enlarged condition of affairs these forces that are producing 
this enormous export traffic deserve and require more consideration 
than is possible when divided up among the present existing depart- 
ments. Hence an imperative demand for the establishment of a new 
department which shall give undivided- service to the commerce and 
industrial activities of the nation. Its establishment is necessary to 
keep pace with the enlargement of the business interests and popula- " 
tion of our country, and is asked for by an almost universal sentiment. 

Now, it seems to me that is a fair answer to the question of the gen- 
tleman as to the sufficiency of existing departments to give commerce 
the attention it deserves. There was another question perhaps 
addressed by this same gentleman which I regard as hardly fair at this 
time, and that was, "Do you not think that the labor interests are as 
well entitled to representation in this way as commerce ?" Now, these 
gentlemen here who have addressed you this morning had hardly con- 
sidered that question, for the reason that no legislation is now before 
Congress providing for such a department, and it would be a proper 
question when such a bill would be presented. 

Mr. Richardson. I am not underestimating the interests of the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Anderson. I understand; but you pressed these men very hard 
on that line outside of the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Richardson. You have labor included in this bill ? 

Mr. Anderson. I know; but you pressed these men to say whether 
the Department of Labor should be included. 

Mr. Richardson. I did; I wanted their opinions. 

Mr. Anderson. That is the point. My opinion is that you are just 
a little in advance of the procession. We have met the requirements, 
or propose to meet the requirements, of commerce and industry by 
this bill. My own judgment is, not affecting this bill at all, that the 
interests — the industrial and labor — are so closely involved with the 
prosperity of the country that labor will be entitled to a represen- 
tation in the Cabinet when its importance reaches the height that 
would justify such a representation. But we are not here to discuss 
^ that question to-day. 

Just one word more. 1 know the time is out, but if you will make 
a little allowance for me, I will come out in the end at the right place. 

Mr. Richardson. We will give you more time to-morrow; we want 
to hear you. 

Mr. Anderson. You are very kind. I just want to say that this 
development of our great industries is arousing the attention of the 
whole world, and the best and wisest diplomats in the old country 
to-day are united on this question of the supremacy of American com- 
merce, and would, if possible, checkmate it, and if within the range of 
possibility entirely override our prosperity as a nation. In Germany 
and Belgium and France they are all consulting together to-day and 
using their greatest endeavors, with all the wisdom of the diplomacy 
that is a thousand years old, to destroy American commerce. 

Now, if this is a fair statement, I would ask what power in the 
world can meet that in Europe, backed by their Governments, except 
the Government of the United States, and with a department estab- 
lished in Washington for that especial purpose ? 
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Mr. Coombs. For that especial purpose ? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. That means that you represent the manufacturers i 

Mr. Anderson. I represent more than that, a great deal. I repre- 
sent the great industrials, which means and embraces all the commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. Coombs. Now, vour idea is in establishing a Department of 
Commerce to bring about a better trade relation with foreign nations? 

Mr. Anderson. Unquestionably that would be a part of the duties 
of such a department, and an essential part. 

Mr. Coombs. And unrestricted trade ? 

Mr. Anderson. I did not say that. 

Mr. Coombs. I asked you that question. 

Mr. Anderson. I know you did. 

Mr. Coombs. By a reciprocal relation of the United States ? 

Mr. Anderson. I believe in reciprocal trade relations, and not a 
system that would build up a wall against other nations. 

Mr. Coombs. That is, for the manufacturing industries ? 

Mr. Anderson. I did not say so. 1 am a broader man than that, 
and would like the new Department to cover all that relates to the 
commerce of the country as well as its industries, which carries with 
it the interests of labor. 

Mr. Richardson. You are in favor of a revision of the tariff? 

Mr. Anderson. 1 am in favor of a tariff that would protect us in 
our relations with other countries. Mr. McKinley's last words, 
almost — and they should be treasured by every patriotic man in the 
country — were to this effect: " We can no longer go on," he said, 
" selling to people and buying nothing from them in return. That 
bankrupted fellow will go back on us some day. We must take care 
of him reasonably well, or pay the penalty of a traffic entirely one- 
sided." 

Mr. Richardson. We can no longer go on in this great prosperity, 
which is true, and which we all rejoice in, but at the same time selling 
articles of utility and necessity and everything in Europe cheaper 
than we do in our own country. 

Mr. Anderson. Now, is not that a new question which does not con- 
front us in this issue? 1 do not know whether I would do it as a busi- 
ness man. At best it is but a doubtful expedient in traffic relations? 

It seems to me that if I produce more in my factory than I can sell 
at home and a customer should come from Germany and saj' " I will 
give you 75 cents on the dollar for that and take your surplus away," 
I would incline to reply, " You had better take the goods;" and that 
might be good policy for a temporary expedient, but 1 would not rec- 
ommend it as a sound business principle. 

The Chairman. If any gentleman has a brief that he will favor us 
with he can leave it with the stenogi-apher. 

Thereupon, at 13 o'clock m., the committee adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, March 26, 1902. 
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COMMEECE DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday, March ^6, 1902. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM L. BASS, OF NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bass, will you please tell us who you are ? 

Mr. Bass. My name is William L. Bass; I am an exporter and 
importer, of New York City. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I would like to call your attention to 
a few remarks, entirely unprepared for this specific purpose; but as I 
have been associated with the subject for some time I think they will 
be of interest to you. What I have to say relates particularly to the 
feasibility of enlarging our foreign markets through the medium of 
legislation, which 1 believe is being considered by the committee here 
at the present time. 

I am a manufacturer of machinery for exporting, and I am also a- 
planter in the West Indies, engaged in importing into this country, 
and 1 have lived for many years in those countries — the Latin repub- 
lics. I do not want to advertise my business, but I want to get right 
down to facts that will interest you gentlemen, I am sure. 

Some months ago there was held in this city what was termed the 
reciprocity convention. I was a delegate to that convention from the 
South Brooklyn Board of Trade. I attended that convention, and 
the records of the convention will show that every member and every 
delegate there was unalterably opposed to the ratifying of the reci- 
procity treaties which are at present awaiting ratification. Every dele- 
gate objected to those treaties. 

The convention afforded an opportunity for the representatives of 
every particular industry to vent its grievances and put all sorts of 
impediments in the way of ratifying these treaties. 

1 was there not for the purpose of objecting to the treaties, but for 
the purpose of indicating to the members present the impediments on 
the part of the other people which made it impossible to- bring about 
any eflFective reciprocal treaties for the purpose of extending trade. 
At the convention my theme was the inconveniences of the Latin 
Republics, and I think it is proper to explain the same thing now. 

These Latin Eepublics — I mean the Latin Republics of the South 
American continent, the West Indies, and so on — have not adopted 
our system of national taxes, and they are solely dependent for the 
resources with which to carry on their internal government, law and 
order, and so forth, upon what we term our customs. They have not 
even any internal revenue like we have. 

Now, under the circumstances, where they have only this one source 
of revenue, it is very difficult for them to dispense with that revenue 
in return for a similar concession on the part of the United States in 
regard to its tarifl' when they go to make a trade deal. The result is 
that the industries of those countries realize that they would like to 
get a concession from the United States, but they realize the inability 
of their governments down there to take their schedules and knock 
them off and exchange with the people of the United States. 
The result has been that all attempts at reciprocity treaties hereto- 
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fore have consisted in the placing of the United States tariff law on 
the one hand and then the tariff of the other countries on the other 
hand, and then the comparing of item with item, and the modifying 
of one little thing and another, and the result has been finally pre- 
sented to the United States Government. And the ratification of 
those treaties is a long way off. There are treaties here which are 
two years old, and which are not considered. 

Now, at the reciprocity convention 1 tried to show how impossible 
it was that this little dickering should bring about any satisfactory 
results. 

We will say, for instance, that the export duty on lumber was |2 on 
logwood and the difference was 15 cents, and taking off the 7i cents 
on lumber on one side and 7i cents on the other would not bring any 
material benefit to either country, and I tried to present to them these 
considerations and convince them that to merely lop off a certain per- 
centage in that way and make the percentage of reduction mutual 
would not produce any benefit; that the Latin Republic, whatever it 
might be, whether Mexico or any other of the republics, will have its 
tariff to suit its convenience, and that in the consideration of these reduc- 
tions each one simply agreed upon a mutual percentage of reduction. 

There was no trouble about the " most-favored-nation " clause in this, 
for, as 1 indicated, the United States could make the open offer, not spe- 
cific, to anybody, and then the Latin countries could accept as much 
of that offer as they found themselves capacitated to accept. 

Well, the subject was not very well entertained, because, as I say, 
there at the convention everybody was unalterably opposed to any 
reciprocity treaty being indorsed under any circumstances. This con- 
vention was held' just before the President's message came out, and 
after we had been together for a couple of days we decided that the con- 
vention would indorse reciprocity in the abstract, and suggest a bureau 
of trade and commerce, the chairman of which was to be dignified 
with a portfolio. Those were the resolutions adopted. 

It is not of interest to you gentlemen here to know the details of 
what became of all the suggestions which were invited, or the manner 
in which everything was put aside and nothing considered, and this 
thing was brought on. It was not even parliamentary; but that is 
irrelevant to the subject here. 

I know one gentleman — I need not mention his name, he is a Senator 
of the United States — who said, "This convention has gathered here, 
and very evidently, as the record shows, they are opposed to every 
treaty from every standpoint; and now here they turn around and 
indorse reciprocity in the abstract;" and 1 said if Congress, which was 
going to meet shortly, took any notice of the resolutions, they would 
indorse those reciprocity treaties, and they were the very things which 
were not desired. We talked the matter over, and he understood it, 
and I was given to understand that there was not much prospect of the 
treaties being ratified. However, I was not concerned about that. I , 
have had a treaty here for over two years, and it has really grown out 
of any use because matters have altered so. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask you whether that convention which you 
speak of regarded the passage of such a bill as this as a probable step 
in the direction of eventual reciprocity? 

Mr. Bass. I am going to get to that now, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I understand you mean to say that this was a sort of 
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compromise of the matter, the suggestion of this department — a sort 
of an outcome. 

Mr. Bass. It was, and it was not. I will show you in a minute how. 

The treaties to-day between one nation and another are the political 
treaties, and it is generally understood that the Constitution entitles 
the executive part of the Government, as well as the Senate, to effect 
these treaties without any reference to the lower House. But it is 
also currently understood that when these treaties involve commercial 
considerations which affect the revenue of the United States the treaty 
must come down to the lower House. 1 believe that is right. 

Now, heretofore, when a treaty is drafted by, say, the Department 
of State and presented to the Senate, if it has any commercial rela- 
tions it is then sent down to the Ways and Means Committee and 
before the Waj's and Means Committee, as is instanced now in the case 
of Cuba, all the different industries have an opportunity to come and 
present their objections. 

In the instance of Cuba you only have two objections, the objections 
of the sugar and the tobacco industries, so far, at least. 

Now, even under those conditions the Committee on Ways and 
Means is a place where the different industries can get together, and 
they can just put enough objection for,ward against a thing so that 
when the bill is passed back to the Senate a reciprocity treatj'^ is never 
effected. 

Instead of my opposing the creation of this department, I think it 
would be a good thing fiom this standpoint, which is a negative one. 
The creation of this bureau will simply allow every interest in the 
United States to keep on file a standing protest, so that before going 
into the question you can simply" turn around to the department and 
see if there is any objection on file, and if so, what it is and from 
whom. Every industry, when it comes to be critically examined, 
objects to any reciprocity treaty, and this bureau will simply be a 
headquarters where standing protests will always be on file, and I 
think that instead of encouraging treaties which make for the exten- 
sion of American trade, this will be a great impediment in the way. 

Now, the mere fact that it will be such a material impediment will 
be its utilit}'. It will make it apparent that the old method of taking 
one tariff of one country and another tariff of another country and con- 
sidering the different items, which is the old way of doing it, is ineffi- 
cient, and that nothing can be done, because it affords every little 
industrj"^ an opportunity, to vent its grievance, and it will bring about 
the new way of reciprocity, which is to duly respect the tariff' of one 
country and duly respect the tariff of the other and then consider a 
percentage reduction, and that is being done to-day in the case of 
Cuba for reasons that are not necessary to mention. TheCuban scale 
is not mapped out alongside of the American schedule to-day. Nobody 
has suggested that. When it comes down to the practical question of 
doing something, it is decided to lop off something. Now, the estab- 
lishment of that bureau will be the means of blocking reciprocity 
treaties until it is decided to handle all reciprocity treaties along the 
reduction basis; and I think the sooner it is established the better, 
because I think it is the way to secure the extension of American 
trade. I thank you very much for your attention. - 
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STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS F. TRACY. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman- and gentlemen, I represent the American 
Federation of Labor, an organization consisting of 90 national and 
international unions located throughout the United States, 22 State 
bodies, 300 local central bodies, and about 1,200 other local federated 
unions of organized labor throughout the country, with an aggregate 
membership of about a million and a quarter members. At the various 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor, which are held 
yearly, resolutions have been offered and passed asking Congress to 
create a Department of Labor, with a representative labor man at its 
head, and he to have a seat in the Cabinet. 

"We have no particular objection to the creation of the Department 
of Commerce, but we ask that in the creation of that department there 
shall also be created the other department independent of that, known 
as the Department of Labor. We feel that in the President's official 
family, where the interests of organized labor are being discussed, that 
advice and counsel should be given by a man who is in close touch 
with organized labor and who knows and realizes what its needs are. 

We are not committed or opposed to any of the bills that have been 
submitted along the line of creating this Department of Commerce; but 
when the bill that passed the Senate, the Nelson bill, was under consid- 
eration we wanted to ask that the Department of Labor be left entirely 
without the scope of that bill, and without taking up the time of the 
committee I would read a letter that was addressed by Mr. Gompers, 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, to Senator Frye, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, when that bill was under con- 
sideration: 

January 20. 
Hon. William P. Frye, 

President pro tempore United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: The bill pending before your honorable body, Senate bill 569, is as you 
know to establish a Department of Commerce, with the creation of an office to be 
known as Secretary of the Department of Commerce. A perusal of the bill shows 
that it proposes to transfer the Department of Labor to the proposed Department of 
Commerce, and it is, to this particular feature to which your attention is respectfully 
directed. 

As you know, the Bureau of Labor Statistics was created at the earnest solicitation 
of the organized labor movement of America, and subsequently changed to the higher 
position of the Department of Labor. This, too, in reponse to the earnest request of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the hope has been long entertained that 
time would demonstrate the wisdom of an independent executive department and its 
chief officer a secretary with a voice in the councils of the President affecting matters 
particularly relating to the great interests of labor. 

No keen observer disputes that the all-absorbing and burning question of our time 
is expressed in the terms, the labor question. In the effort to establish the rightful 
relation of the workers to society, in the production of wealth and in its just distri- 
bution, is encompassed all the complex questions of our lives. 

■That justice should be meted out to all the workers, no thoughtful man will deny. 

Anything which is not based upon ethical considerations for all, no intelligent 
trade unionist asks. 

Questions often arise in the official family of the President of the United States in 
which justice, fair dealing, ethics, and the law and its administration must frequently 
be under consideration, and unless there is some representative of the workers com- 
petent to speak in their name, to advocate their cause, to convey to the Executive 
head and his advisers the laborers' side of labor's contention, he and they must be 
deprived of valuable and far-reaching information. It is to supply this present defi- 
ciency that the American Federation of Labor has asked, and should repeat and 
increase its efforts to secure the enactment by Congress of a law creating a department 
of labor, with a secretar£)/gjqfe^]jj)jj^'(j>'gSg^^5lSgthe President's Cabinet. 
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The creation of a Department of Commerce with the provision for the subordina- 
tion of the Department of Labor wiil minimize the importance of labor's interests 
and minimize the present Department of Labor. Against such a procedure, in the 
name of American labor, I enter my most solemn protest. 

There can be no question that the members of a President's cabinet are repre- 
sentatives of the employers' and business men's side of industry, commerce, and 
finance. Our ambassadors and consuls to foreigni countries are agents and advocates 
of the same interests, and there can be no good reason for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, particularly when the Department of Labor, which was created 
for a particular purpose in no way germane to a Department of Commerce, and which 
it is purposed shall be absorbed thereby to the detriment of the interests of all our 
people. 

It is therefore urgently requested that in the event that the honorable Senate 
should deem it wise to enact Senate bill No. 569, that the Department of Labor, as 
now constituted, may be eliminated from its provisions. I trust, too, that 5'ou may 
extend the courtesy of submitting this communication to the Senate of the United 
States. 

I have the honor to remain, yours, very truly, 

Samuel Gompbes, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this communication applies to 
all the bills that are introduced here on this subject so far as we, as 
organized workers, are concerned. 

The Chairman. Just one moment there, if you please. What action 
has been taken by any of the larger societies of organized labor upon 
this subject, of a recent date, since the pendency ot this bill? 

Mr. Teacy. Since the pendency of this bill ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. The last action taken was by the American Federation 
of Labor, which was last December, at its annual convention at Scran- 
ton, Pa. At that convention there were 375 representatives of the 
various organizations throughout the country, and that convention, 
by a unanimous vote, instructed the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to petition Congress for the creation of a department 
of labor separate and distinct from a department of commerce. That 
was the last action of the organized workingmen of this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that this letter covers all the bills that 
have been submitted here in regard to this question, and without tak- 
ing up any further time of the committee I would respectfully ask, in 
the name of the American Federation of Labor, that whatever your 
judgment be in the framing and reporting of a bill on this subject the 
Department of Labor be left out of this proposed department and be 
left separate, as it is now, so that we may continue to work as we have 
been doing for years in attempting — asking Congress — to pass a bill 
creating a department of labor separate and distinct from a department 
of commerce. 

Mr. Coombs. Did the Scranton convention, asking for the estab- 
lishment of a separate department go so far as to assert an opinion 
against the insertion of the. Labor Bureau in this bill pending the 
agitation for that department? 

Mr.' Tracy. I would say yes. The information that we had at Scran- 
ton was that the title of one bill that was introduced was "To create a 
Department of Commerce and Industry," and we took it that that con- 
templated embracing labor. 

Mr. Coombs. You thought that " industry " would pertain to the 
labor part of it ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; and I can send a copy of the resolutions that 
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were passed at that convention to the committee, can have it here 
to-morrow morning, in which we resolved that this Department of 
Labor should be separate and distinct from any department that it 
might seem to be the intention of Congress to create. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Tracy, as I remember it, the Senate bill that you 
referred to as originally introduced was entitled simply "A bill to 
create a Department of Commerce?" 

Mr. Thact. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. Did it include as one of its items any exchange of the 
Department of Labor to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Teacy. That was afterwards added. It was not in the original 
bill, as we understand it. 

Mr. Mann. The Senate inserted it? 

Mr. TRAcr. Inserted it. 

Mr. Mann. And changed the title to ' 'An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor ? " 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. As I take it, the American Federation of Labor has no 
objection to the bill creating a Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Tracy. Not at all. We certainly would not have objected to 
that bill as it was, leaving the Department of Labor out. 

Mr. Mann. 1 suppose you understand that a bill creating a depart- 
ment of labor would not come before this committee; it would go to 
the Committee on Labor, and 1 suppose that we would not have any- 
thing to do with it in this committee. 

Mr. Trac y. Yes, sir; I understand that, but our understanding is 
that this com mittee, in any one of the bills which they might take up, 
might include as one of the departments to be covered by this bill, 
the department of labor. 

Mr. Mann. Yes, I understand; but I say that our committee would 
not have jurisdiction of a bill introduced specifically to create a 
department of labor. 

As I understand it, your objection now is to that provision of the 
Senate bill which takes Mr. Wright's department from a separate 
position by itself and puts it in the control of the bureau or depart- 
ment of commerce and labor ? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; that is our position. 

Mr. Mann. If you want any change at all, you want a separate 
department. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Let me understand you. You think that while 
the committee has not the jurisdiction to create it as a separate depart- 
ment, that it has jurisdiction when it comes under another bill. 

Mr. Mann. I think so, undoubtedly; there is no question about 
that. We could not introduce a bill creating a department of labor. 

The Chairman. Your contention is that you should have a represent- 
ative of the labor interests of the country in the official family of the 
President? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, suppose that this department of commerce 
and labor should be created and a representative of the labor side of it 
should be a member of the Cabinet; why is not all of your purpose 
conserved ? 

Mr. Tracy. We think that it would be more safe to have a separate 
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department; that we would be more apt to have a representative of 
labor at the head of a separate department of labor than we would be 
to have a representative labor man at the head of a department of 
commerce and labor. 

The Chairman. We have had only two additions to the Presidential 
family in fifty -three years, and these departments are created usually 
at long intervals. Your contention would involve the addition of two 
members, when it is altogether possible, and to my mind more than 
probable, that your purpose would be met by the establishment of one. 

Mr. Tracy. I would sa}' that the labor organizations have been 
agitating this question for thirty-five years. We have not reached 
the point yet where we can have a representative in the Cabinet, but 
we hope, to some day, and we intend to keep on, because the influence 
of labor is of sufficient importance in this country for it to have a 
representative in the President's official family. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not believe that if the department of 
commerce was established the manufacturing interests, as has been 
illustrated here already, would overshadow the labor part of it ? 

Mr. Tract. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. Davis. I was going to say, your idea is that if commerce and 
labor should be blended in one department, there would be an ever 
present jealousy between those two great interests as to which should 
-be the true representative? 

Mr. Tract. There unquestionably would be. 

Mr. Davis. And you think that if the President selected a man 
whose education fitted him peculiarly to overlook the labor interests, 
the commercial interest would kick? 

Mr. Tract. Undoubtedly, and vice versa. 

Mr. Davis. And if the President suggested a man peculiarly fitted 
to overlook the interests of commerce the labor interests would 
undoubtedly feel neglected? 

Mr. Tract. They certainly would. 

Mr. Coombs. You think that your interests would be so lost that 
they would not develop to the extent of demanding a separate 
department? 

Mr. Tract. 1 beg your pardon. 

Mr. Coombs. I say, do you think that your interests would be so 
lost and absorbed that they would not develop further, and would not 
be able to assert themselves as they do now ? 

Mr. Tract. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. You are afraid of getting lost? 

Mr. Tract. In the shuffle; yes, sir. 
* Mr. Coombs. You have no objection if the Department of Labor is 
left where it is now ? 

Mr. Tract. If it is left where it is now, leaving it entirely alone, we 
can continue the agitation which, as I say, we have been conducting 
for thirty -five years, in the direction of some day having the hope of 
having a representative of organized labor in the President's official 
family. 

Mr. Mann. Can you tell us this: How far does the Department of 
Labor duplicate in its work any of the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, as, for instance, the Census Office ? 

Mr. Tract. Indeed I could not say that. 

The Chairman. What is the connection, Mr. Tracy, between organ- 
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ized labor — the million and a quarter of men that you have referred 
to — and the present Department of Labor ? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no connection any further than the statistics 
that are gathered; and while they are not all that we would desire, while 
the Department is limited to a great extent, and we would like to see 
the scope of the Department enlai'ged, the statistics and reports that 
are gathered in the Department of Labor are very beneficial and are 
very useful to the members of organized labor, and are looked at very 
carefully and closely on manj' occasions. 

The Chairman. Then it is simply statistical? 

Mr. Tracy. Statistical; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You know of no other relation that exists ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, as a matter of fact, the scope of the inquiries 
of the Commissioner of Labor is not trammeled, is it, in any way, by 
law? 

Mr. Tracy. Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. He directs his investigations where he pleases? 

Mr. Tracy. That is as I understand it. 

The Chairman. And even his appropriations are in a lump sum, 
which authorizes him, if he chooses, to make excessive expenditures 
in any one direction if he thinks it necessary? 

Mr. Tracy. I believe one of the objections is that the appropriation 
is so small that it limits the work of the Department in many direc- 
tions where the Department would like to carry on work if it could 
do so. 

The Chairman. Suppose there should be a Department of Labor 
established, what bureaus of the Government, in your judgment, would 
naturally and properly belong to that department? 

Mr. Tracy. That would be a hard matter for me to say offhand, 
Mr. Chairman, because I am not thoroughly familiar with all the 
departments of the Government, and 1 am not in a position at this 
time to say just what departments. 

The Chairman. What enlargement of the power and duties of the 
Commissioner of Labot would you suggest? 

Mr. Tracy. Well, I think for one— and I am saying this offhanded 
without giving it much thought— if we had a Department of Labor 
with a secretary, that possibly the Census Bureau might well go in 
that department. 

The Chairman. Well, why ? 

Mr. Tracy. They are both statistical departments to a large extent, 
and the work of the Census Department is gathering statistics, so far as 
manufactures and industries are concerned, so that they would lie very 
well together under one command with that department. 

The Chairman. Then would you not put the statistical bureau of 
the Sta,te Department, which furnishes very much of the same informa- 
tion with relation to foreign industries, in there? 

Mr. Tracy. I am not in a position to say at this time, as I said, 
whether I would advise that or not. I am not thoroughly familiar 
with the workings in the State Department, of the statistical branch 
of it. 

The Chairman. Where, in your judgment, should the Bureau of 
Patents be, in view of the establishment of a Department of Labor? 
Mr. Tracy. That is a question that 1 could not answer at this time, 
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either. These questions are all new to me, and I have never given 
them any consideration; and of course I would not like to answer them 
oflfhanded without giving them some thought. 

The Chairman. Then 5'ou understand, so far as the opinion of your 
labor organization is concerned, that what is desired is simply to 
create what we now call the Department of Labor into a department? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And change the Commissioner into a Cabinet officer, 
into a secretary ? 

Mr. Tract. And, of course, in the wisdom of Congress, enlarge the 
scope of the work of the department. 

The Chairman. That is what we want to get from some of you gen- 
tlemen who have been agitating this question for thirty-five years, 
what your view is as' to what should be in that department. 

Mr. Tract. We are not, as I say, in a position to say just which 
departments should be taken and put into that department. The agi- 
tation has been along the line of creating the department first, believ- 
ing that Congress in its judgment would be in the best position to say 
just what departments should go under this Department of Labor. 

Mr. Richardson. Just in that connection suppose that the Depart- 
ment of Labor were to embrace all the things in our Government in 
the different departments that labor entered into the creation of, 
would it not embrace pretty much all that we have got? 

Mr. Tract. It certainly would. 

Mr. Tompkins. Your object now is to secure a representative of 
labor in the Presidential household, so that he can be there in council? 

Mr. Tract. In council. 

Mr. Tompkins. And participate in the discussion of public questions ? 

Mr. Tract. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tompkins. And have a voice there for you? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is the primary object? 

Mr. Tract. That is the primary object. 

Mr. Tompkins. And the details you have not taken under consid- 
eration ? 

Mr. Tract. No, sir; we have not taken the details into consideration. 

Mr. Tompkins. They are to be subsequently defined ? 

Mr. Tract. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you have spoken of your representative capacity 
here, and you have spoken of it as your purpose here to speak for 
organized labor. What relation should this department have to the 
unorganized labor of the country, in your judgment? 

Mr. Tract. I think the department is just as open to those who are 
unorganized as to those who are organized; and, in fact, I know of 
several instances of men who are not connected with a labor organiza- 
tion ^ho obtain information and documents from the department for 
their own personal use. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is, is it your opinion that 
organized labor especially, as distinguished from unorganized labor, 
should have this representation in the Cabinet? 

Mr. Tract. I think so. 

The Chairman. Would you then be the advocate of a department to 
represent unorganized labor ? 

Mr. Tract. This department which we ask is to represent labor, 
both unorganized and^^pp^^^^ Microsoft® 
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Mr. Davis. That is what 1 understood. 
The Chairman. I understood you to say- 



Mr. Wangek. You would like the head of such a department to be 
a representative of organized labor? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Davis. 1 do not know if you understood the fhairman a while 
ago when he asked you if you spoke as a representative of organized 
labor, and if 3'ou would demand in that capacity a representative in the 
Cabinet of organized labor as distinct from unorganized labor. 

Mr. Tkacy. No, sir; we ask to have a department of labor to rep- 
resent all labor. 1 did not quite understand the question, evidently. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not believe that if you had a Cabinet 
officer who represented laboi' it would have a very wholesome effect 
upon the matter of strikes throughout the country? 

Mr. Tracy. I think it would. 

Mr. Richardson. Would it not have a good effect in making an 
amicable solution of these questions? 

Mr. Tracy. I think so. I think that many of the large labor dis- 
putes that are pending in our countrj' to-day are due to misunder- 
standing on the part of those who are engaged in them, and if the 
Executive head of this Government was in a position to have in his coun- 
cils a man who was thoroughly in touch with labor, and understood 
its aims and its wants, he would be in a position many times to offset 
many of the disturbances that we have, and to bring about more and 
more successful arbitration and conciliation. 

The Chairman. To what extent has the present governmental 
Department of Labor contributed, in your judgment, to the settlement 
of disputes? 

Mr. Tkacy. The present Department of Labor ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracy. Not any, that I know of. It is not one of its functions, 
as I understand it. It has not developed to that stage as yet. 

The Chairman. This department of labor, in order to accomplish 
the results that you speak of, would have to be invested with other 
functions beyond those which the present Department has? 

Mr. Tracy. The functions of the Department would undoubtedly 
have to be enlarged. 

The Chairman. How would you enlarge them; what added func- 
tions would you give to the secretary of labor that the Commissioner 
of Labor does not have ? I want to get the idea of this — the idea of the 
representatives of your organization. 

Mr. Tracy. It seems to me that the power of the Commissioner 
might be enlarged in the direction of a branch of that department 
dealing with matters of arbitration. 

The Chairman. Well, what power would you give him in the direc- 
tion of arbitration? , 

Mr. Tracy. That of course is a matter that would have to be thought 
out very carefully, Mr. Chairman. We would not want to give any 
arbitrary power, but make the matter rather of a voluntary character, 
somewhat as the board of arbitration in Massachusetts is of a volun- 
tary character, and since its creation that board has been very success- 
ful in settling disputes between employers and employees. It should 
be along the line, as I say, of the Massachusetts State board of arbi- 
tration. 
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Mr. Corliss. If I understand 3'^ou correctly, you are here to-day for 
the purpose of asking this committee to eliminate, from the bills being 
considered, the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corliss. That is your primary purpose ? 

Mr. Tract. That is my primary purpose; yes, sir. 

Mr. Corliss. If that is accomplished you have no further objections 
to this measure — what remains of it? 

Mr. Tracy. We have not any as a labor organization. 

Mr. Corliss. You rely on them to secure the further advance of 
the cause of labor by the arrangement of the department? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. You stated, or it was stated here, that you appeared as 
a representative of organized labor. Would it not be a better state- 
ment to say that you appear as the representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, and in behalf of all labor? 

Mr. Tracy. You might so qualify it. 

Mr. Eichardson. Do you not believe that the establishment of a 
Department of Commerce would postpone the day of the establishment 
of a Department of Labor? 

Mr. Tracy. That might be liable to occur, but we hope not. 

Mr. Corliss. You are willing to take your chanches on that? 

Mr. Richardson. We have had only two new Cabinet offices estab- 
lished in the last fifty years. 

Mr. Tracy. I believe so. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not think that the effect would be to post- 
pone to a much further future day the establishment of a Department 
of Labor ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. And j'ou are not afraid of that? 

Mr. Corliss. You do not want the Bureau of Labor now existing to 
be absorbed by the measure proposed? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; that is it. We feel that if Jthe Bureau of Labor 
was absorbed in this department that would set the day of the reali- 
zation of our hopes still further away. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Tracy, I do not wish to involve you in any labor 
controversy, but it was stated here yesterday that the Knights of Labor 
was at present the largest labor organization in the country. 

Mr. Tracy. I want to say that a good many years ago the Knights 
of Labor was a very strong and powerful organization. I was a mem- 
ber of it myself, as were many of those who are to-day members of 
the American Federation of Labor; but it was a very unscientific 
organization, and the men came to see that it was necessary for them 
to be organized along trade lines. I do not want to say anything 
harsh of the Knights of Labor, but I will state that our membership 
is an open book, while the membership of the Knights of Labor is 
practically unknown, except possibly from what might be_ found out 
in the courts here at the present time, where the two factions of the 
organization are eating one another's heads off. Practically all that is 
left of them is here in the District of Columbia, in New York, and in 
Massachusetts, possibly not more than 10,000. 

Mr. Fletcher. They have some funds left, evidnetly, and they are 
dividing up? 

Mr. Tracy. The courts are helping them a little. 
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Mr. Tompkins. The court is taking a part of it ? 

Mr. Teacy. Court procedure is pretty expensive, I believe. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not believe that if the bill is passed estab- 
lishing a department embracing a department of commerce and indus- 
try of the country, that such a bill would embrace labor, whether it 
was so expressed in the bill or not? 

Mr. Tract. That I am not prepared to say, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Mann. This bill, as it stands, would not embrace labor if the 
Bureau or Department of Labor was not included. 

Mr. Richardson. It stands that way now; but I want to say that I 
am not prepared to admit what you said a while ago, because I have 
not examined it; and if the committee has jurisdiction to establish a 
department of commerce and it has the jurisdiction in that same bill 
to regulate and bring the Department of Labor into that department 
of commerce, I am not prepared to admit that at the same time it has 
not authority to establish a department of labor. If it has jurisdiction 
over the subject of labor as an incident of this Department of Com- 
merce, I do not see why it has not jurisdiction directly. 

Mr. Mann. An original bill for the establishment of a department 
of labor would not be referred to this committee, and would not be a 
subject within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. Richardson. I suppose not. 

Mr. Mann. It is simply a question of jurisdiction under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. Richardson. A question of jurisdiction; yes, sir. I am not 
fully informed enough to admit the statement on that. 

The Chairman. Numerically speaking, Mr. Tracy, about what pro- 
portion of the entire labor of the country — I am speaking of it as a 
number of wage-earners — what proportion are within the ranks of 
organized labor; that is, within this million and a quarter that you 
speak oi'i 

Mr. Tracy. Leaving out the agricultural laborers, the farm laborers, 
I am of the opinion that between 35 and 40 per cent of the laborers of 
this countr}' are organized. 

The Chairman. What proportion of the labor engaged in the 
mechanical trades is organized? 

Mr. Tracy. That is what I referred to, the labor engaged in the 
mechanical trades, leaving out the agricultural laborers and farm 
laborers. 

The Chairman. Do you include in that the ordinary day laborers- 
men who are hired to do jobs, to dig, and perform such work? 

Mr. Tract. I would say that the percentage of day laborers organ- 
ized is less than 35 per cent; but in the whole number I would say that 
about 36 per cent, including them. In some of the highest skilled 
trades the percentage of the men organized exceeds 80 per cent. 
_ The Chairman. 1 hat is largel}- the case, is it not, with the more 
important trades— the more skilled trades? 

Mr. Tract. The skilled trades. 

The Chairman. They are the best organized? 

Mr. Tract. They are the best organized; j^es, sir. 

Mr. Mann. When you say 35 or 40 per cent, do you mean 35 or 40 
per cent of the labor that is engaged in some particular trade? 

Mr. Tract. No, sir; in all industry, outside of farm laborers. 

Mr. Mann. That covers the ordinary man in the city who does 

Mr. Tract. The ordinajv day's .work. „^ 
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Mr. Mann. The ordinary day's work, without having any special 
trade ? 

Mr. Teact. Without having any special trade. 

The Chaieman. I understand you to say that in some of the skilled 
trades it runs as high as 80 per cent? 

Mr. Teacy. Thenighest grades. 

Mr. Mann. The skilled trades. 

Mr. Teacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann.' I did not understand whether you said 35 or 40 per cent 
of the men who had a special trade ? 

Mr. Teacy. Thirty-five per cent of those outside of the farm 
laborers. 

Mr. CoELiss. The percentage of the men on the railroads who are 
organized is much greater than 30 per cent ? 

Mr. Teacy. Mr. Fuller, who represents the railroad employees, 
could tell you better than I. Of course, he will speak for them, and 
he can tell you that. I do not know just the percentage in the rail- 
road organizations. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. R. FULLER, REPRESENTING THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN, THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, AND THE ORDER 
OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS. 

Mr. FuLLEE. I have a credential here showing who I am and whom 
I represent, a copy of which I will leave with the committee. 

I represent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, five 
organizations, but in particular the engine service of the railroads and 
the railroad telegraphers. I wish to sa.y first that I wish it to be 
thoroughly understood by the committee that I do not come here to 
oppose any of these bills as a whole, creating a department of com- 
merce, but I come here to oppose all provisions which may appear in 
any of these bills which seek to put the present Department of Labor 
under this new proposed Department. 

That is my prime motive, and I want to say, however, in addition 
to that, that I wish to urge upon the members of the committee the 
necessity of also giving labor a separate department bj' itself in the 
Cabinet, free from any other department whatever. I listened here 
yesterday to the friends of this bill, and was very much interested in 
what they said, and I want them to thoroughly understand mj' position. 
We are not here opposing their bill in the least. 

Now, we have some reasons, general and specific, for not wanting 
this bill to include the department of labor. 

I will submit, with the permission of the chairman of the committee, 
a copy of the original law creating the Bureau of Labor, which was 
passed in 1884 and brought about through the influence of organized 
labor, as I understand it, practically the Knights of Labor, which was 
then the greatest organization in the country; and after the Bureau 
had been created and had remained under the Department of the 
Interior for about four years, this same influence brought about the 
enactment of a law making this department an independent department 
by itself, as it now stands. I have copies of both of these bills here- 
of both of those laws — and I want to testify that so far as my experi- 
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ence has gone this department has been veiy beneficial to the labor- 
ing- classes of the country; the statistics and facts which have been 
gathered 'by it are reliable, and scientific, and in my experience as a, 
representative of railroad men for a good many years I have been glad 
to utilize the figures compiled by the Department, and 1 want to say 
that I have yet to find the first person as a member of the Congres- 
sional Committefe, as a railroad official, as an employer of labor, who^ 
has ever attempted in the least to dispute any of those figures. I want 
to say that in behalf of the Department in regard to what it has done 
for labor. 

Now, we object, first, Mr. Chairman, on general grounds. We know 
this, that the people, with all respect to them, who have asked for the 
creation of this new department are commercial men, and, secondly, 
employers of labor. We can safely say that in regard to this question 
the words "employer" and "commercial man" are synonymous terms. 

Now, we think, just as it was stated by the chairman of the Manu- 
facturers' Association of the United States here yesterdaj', that a 
department, to be beneficial to the interests that it represents, should 
devote its whole energy — those are the words that he used — to that 
end. Now, energy means something more than simply interest. 

I wish to stop there for a moment and digress to say that these peo- 
ple who have asked for the creation of this department are employers 
of labor, and should this bill become a law, or this new department be 
created, it does not matter whether you folks see fit to strike the Labor 
Department from it or not. Every member of this committee has had 
experience enough in political affairs to know that these influences 
which have brought about the passage of this bill can consistently claim 
of the President that they are entitled to recognition in the selection 
of this man to be placed at the head of this department. 

They do do it; they do do it in the other Departments. When there 
is a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce Commission, for instance, the 
railroads of the country get together and select a man, and, usually, he 
is put_ there to fill that vacancy. And we feel tliat even if you allow 
this bill to go through as passed by the Senate, calling this the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, they will claim the right— not the abso- 
lute right— but a right to this extent, at least, that the President will 
listen to their claims. We do not dispute that right. If they have 
brought about this agitation that creates the department, I will not 
say that they have not a right to do that. 

_ Now, then, so far, I want to say that a man who represents those 
mterests, if he is selected to represent this department in the Cabinet, 
although he may be honest, and I have reason to believe that he 
would be— we have no reason to believe that any man is otherwise 
until we find him so— is not competent to represent labor. He is not 
competent to sit down at the Cabinet table with the President when 
something very vital is up before that council in which labor is inter- 
ested, and to speak. It is simply that he is like the laboring man— 
a man of environments. His whole life has been spent in something 
else— in furthering the interests of employers— and consequentlv he 
18 not capable to speak for labor, even though he felt honestly" dis- 
posed to do so, and I believe that he would be. 

Now, we object on other personal grounds. The present arbitration 
law which was created by Congress in 1898 makes the Commissioner 
of Labor a mediator in labor disputes — he and the chairman of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. Now, we do not think that it can 
be contended successfully that a man who is dominated, or whose 
policy is dominated, at least, by a man at the head of that Commission, 
who represents capital, can work as freelj' as he could if he was not 
under those influences. 

Section 2 of the national arbitration law passed June 1, 1898, reads 
as follows: 

That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or conditions of 
employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and the employees of 
such a carrier, seriously interrupting or threatening to interrupt .the business of said 
carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Commissioner of 
Labor shall, upon the request of either party to the controversy, with all practicable 
expedition, put themselves in communication with the parties to such controversy, 
and shall use their best efforts by mediation and conciliation, to amicably settle the 
same; and if such efforts shall be unsuccessful, shall at once endeavor to bring about 
an arbitration of said controversy in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that" we could not expect a Commissioner 
of Labor who is under the domination of the men who represent capital 
at the head of- this department to act as freely as he could under those 
circumstances. 

Now, one of the great reasons for creating this Department of Labor 
was to educate the masses of the wage workers in the country, and one 
of the results of that has been that the3'^ have collected a lot of data 
and information in this Department which has served as a basis for 
legislation for the working classes of people, and it is ordinary and 
customary for myself and other labor representatives, when they come 
before the committees of Congress, to quote the statistics and articles 
prepared by this Department. 

Now, we do not think that statistics that are gathered under the 
direction of a man who represents capital will be so beneficial. We 
think that in that case the employing classes would be against it, the 
employing classes, who are asking for the passage of this bill, and who 
come here and oppose us in our request to Congress for legislation. 
They do it throughout the whole country, before th& State legislatures, 
and I have some papers here — I do not want to burden the record, but 
I have a protest coming from the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
against the enactment of a fellow-servant bill in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Now, that fellow-servant question is something that this Department 
has gathered lots of information upon, and it has prepared in one of its 
bulletins an article on that question that is, 1 might say, indispensable. 

Now, we do not think that a man who represents capital at the head 
of the department would cheerfully agree or go ahead and lay out a 
plan and put energy into it, as the chairman* of the manufacturers' 
association said yesterday, to collect such data and put them in our 
hands. We do not think that he will. Here are some briefs by the 
men representing the people who oppose this legislation. They come 
here and oppose practically every bill that we seek to get through 
Congress. Some of the people who are in favor of this bill becoming 
a law which you have before you to-day have, during the present 
session of Congress, come before the committees of Congress and 
opposed our Chinese-exclusion law. No; we object, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, to having our department, that we 
worked hard to get, put under the domination of these people, and I 
believe you will agree with me that it will be put there; but I say 
this, I want to be fair. 
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I say, in addition to what I said, that a capitalist is not competent to 
represent labor, and neither is a representative labor man competent 
to go ahead and represent the interests under this department. The 
argument applies with equal force on either side. 

Mr. Davis. That gi-ows out of the environment and the education 
of the two classes ? 

Mr. FiTLLEE. It certainly does. The representative labor man who 
would be put in the Cabinet, if he is a represenative man, would be a 
man educated along those lines, and the other fellow can not be, because 
his mind is wholl}^ taken up in some other way. 

Mr. RicHAKDSON. There is where he has his conflicts with labor? 

Mr. Fuller. Certainly he does. He is in conflict with us here 
to-day, and opposing these bills which we have before Congress. 
And, naturally, thej' would not want us to come before this com- 
mittee with articles which substantiated our claims for this legislation; 
and those people who had through their influence placed this man in 
the Cabinet, is it natural to suppose that they would want to place 
that stuff in my hands ? 

Mr. Richardson. Your idea is that they are just seeking by law to 
get in such a ijosition that they will dominate labor ? 

Mr. Fuller. I think so. I am accusing these people who advocate 
this bill for insisting on putting that in. I do not think there is any 
good reason for putting it in. 

Mr. Mann. As originally drawn, does it cover in the Department 
of Labor ? 

Mr. Fuller. I could not say whether the bill as originally drawn 
in the Senate by Senator Nelson did that or not, but I want to say this, 
that the reason we are coming here now with such a protest is that that 
bill did not remain in committee there as long as bills ordinarily do, 
but it was put hurriedly out in the Senate — which is perfectly proper, 
but it got out in the Senate before we realized what was being done — 
and then we made our protest; but as a protest offered on the Senate 
floor does not have the effect that it does if you get before the com- 
mittee and give your reasons fully, the motion to strike out was 
defeated. 

Mr. Coombs. If your motion to strike out had succeeded it would 
have left it entirely harmonious with the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Fuller. To strike out all that pertains to labor leaves the bill 
harmonious, and does not hurt it any, in so far as We are concerned. 

The Chairman. Would it discommode you to stop now and finish 
your remarks to-morrow morning? There are some matters before 
the committee which should be considered before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Fuller. Very ^el\. 

Thereupon the committee adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 27, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 



Thursday, March 27, 190^. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. R. FULLER— Continued. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, as was 
stated yesterday, at the time this bill was under consideration by the 
Senate the president of)j^2§ffi^if^2i.^§^^tion of Labor, on behalf 
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of that organization, and I on behalf of the railroad employees, entered 
protests against putting the Labor Department under this proposed 
new department. The bill was put out of the committee unusually 
sooner than bills generally come out of a committee after having been 
referred, and I was verj"^ busy and did not realize the importance of 
this, or did not realize that the bill had been reported in that shape, 
until after it came up for discussion in the Senate. 

We entered this protest at that time, and there was a motion made 
to strike out the provision including the Department of Labor in this 
proposed Department, but it failed to pass, and in the debate on the floor 
of the Senate there were some Senators who took it upon themselves, 
to some extent at least, to speak for labor, and said labor was in favor 
of being put in this new Department. 1 refer especially to the remarks 
of Senators Hanna and Elkins. 

I want to sa_y, Mr. Chairman, that while no one will question either 
the right or ability of these two gentlemen to represent capital, they 
are not competent to speak for labor. 

1 say this in justice to myself as the representative of these organ- 
izations, in view of the fact that I had on their behalf entered a pro- 
test against such action. 

At the time this bill was under consideration in the Senate, as was 
said by some who were here the day before yesterday, a paper was 
filed by Mr. Hayes, the general secretary and treasurer of the Knights 
of Labor, in which he favored the including of the Department of 
Labor in this new proposed Department. As, Mr. Hayes has in his 
letter sought, in a way, to speak for the rank and file of the laboring 
men, I will ask the indulgence of the committee for a moment or two 
to give me an opportunity to answer his statement. 

Mr. Hayes starts in this way: 

The United States Senate. 

Gentlemen: The opposition to the Labor Department being included 
in the proposed Department of Commerce is confined to a few labor 
men who probably have axes to grind with the present organization 
of the Department. 

Now, I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
that so far as I am concerned all the ax I have to grind here in Wash- 
ington with any public official, it does not make any difierence whether 
he represents the Department of Labor or anything else, is to secure 
that equitable legislation which the employees whom 1 represent have 
sent me here for. 1 have no other ax to grind whatever. My whole 
time is spent in an effort to do this. The other labor representatives 
who have spoken and will speak to you are fully competent to answer 
this charge of Mr. Hayes themselves, and I do not think it is necessary 
for me to speak for them. I will say that so far as I and the oi'ganiza- 
tions I have the honor to represent are concerned we have no, axes to 
grind at all any more than that we want fair and equitable legislation 
at the hands of Congress. 

Now, he further says: 

The great mass of organized labor will be glad to see it included in the new depart- 
ment, so that there may be a competent and a responsible head to direct its work. 

He further says: 

This is more necessary from the point of view of organized labor because from the 
very beginning the department has been conducted as a personal asset of the Com- 
missioner. It has been of little consequence or value to those whom it was organized 
to aid, and more than one-half of its reports are false and misleading. 
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At first thought a fair-minded man would think it was unneces&ary on 
the face of this statement to go into details to answer any charges that 
have been made there, for I believe this personal attack upon the Com- 
missioner condemns his whole statement. As a representative of 
organized labor, and as a man that has testified before this committee 
and before other people that this Department has been very beneficial 
'to labor, I feel it is my duty to answer this to some degree at least. 

I want to say that while the statement was made before this com- 
mittee the day before yesterday that the Knights of Labor is the largest 
organization of employees, that the man who made it evidently knew 
not of what he spoke, because it is one of the smallest, as I understand 
it. Not that I have any great pride in stating that fact. I am sorry 
that all organized labor bodies are not larger. 

But the fact of the matter is, gentlemen of the committee, that, as I 
understand it, the Knights of Labor to-day— or Mr. Hayes,. as secre- 
tary of that organization in this petition to Congress— represent 
but a small portion, a very small proportion, of the laboring classes of 
this country. And on behalf of the railroad employees 1 say that 
he does not represent any of the men in train, yard, or engine service, 
or any of the men in telegraph service, for 1 happen to have the honor 
to represent them myself, and I choose to speak for them rather than 
to allow Mr. Hayes to do so, because they have sent me here for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Wangbe. The Knights of Labor probably reached its maximum 
of membership more 1;han fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Fuller. I think the Knights of Labor was at its height along 
about 1886 or 1887. I was a member of the Knights of Labor myself, 
and I want to testify right here that 1 received a great deal of benefit 
from being a member. At one time it did a great deal of good work. 
We show that in our testimony here. We all acknowledge that this 
Labor Department was created, practically, through the influence of 
the Knights of Labor, and that it has been a benefit. 

Mr. Wanger. At the present time, however, it is only a remnant 
of its former strength so far as membership is concerned? 

Mr. Fuller. That is all, Mr. Wanger, as I understand it. 

According to the recent reports of the United States Industrial 
Commission the number of employees engaged in railroad service is 
approximately about 1,000,000. The Commission also says in the same 
report that there are dependent upon these men about 5,000,000 peo- 
ple. Now, I want to say that Mr. Hayes does not represent them. 
While I do not represent all of the employees in railroad service, I 
represent practically all who are organized, and while the records will 
show that members of some of our organizations have favored the 
creation of a Department of Commerce, I do not think there can be 
any records found in which they say that they are in favor of the 
Department of Labor being included in this proposed department. On 
the other hand they are here to-day asking that it be not included. 

I have here some telegrams and letters from the chief executives of 
the organization I represent, which I would be glad to read and have 
go into the record: 

Cleveland, Ohio, January SS, 190S. 
H. R. Fuller, 

Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C: 
If a Labor Department is created it ouight to have a place in the President's Cabinet. 
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Mr. Arthur is the grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

Here is one from Rochester, N. Y. : 

Rochester, N. Y., Jamiary S4. 
H. E. Fuller, 

Hotel Raleigh, Washington: 
Telegraphers will not favor merging Labor Department with Department of Com- 
merce for numerous reasons. Labor should have a distinct and separate department 
with representation in the President's Cabinet. 

H. B. PUKHAM. 

Mr. Purham is the president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
Here is a letter from Mr. Morrissey: 

Cleveland, Ohio, February 3, 190^. 
Mr. H. R. Fuller, 

The Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: After reading the measure, and after having read the 
debate in the Senate pertaining to the measure when it was up for consideration, I 
am of the opinion that it would be a mistake to transfer the Bureau of Labor to the 
proposed new department. If transferred, it would be one of many subdivisions of 
the new department, and it is quite probable that instead of increasing its scope and 
usefulness as is desired it might become " lost in the shuffle." I think your judg- 
ment regarding it is practical, and your action in supporting the amendment to strike 
the reference to it from the bill is approved. 

Yours, fraternally, P. H. Morrissey, 

Orand Master. 

Mr. Morrissey is the grand master of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

I have also here, contained in the official jolirnals of the organiza- 
tions which 1 represent, a couple of short editorials on this question, 
showing further the position of our people, and I will be glad to sub- 
mit them to the committee. 

[Locomotive Fireman's Magazine for March, 1902.] 
THE DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE. 

There is before Congress a bill to create a " Department of Commerce," with a 
Cabinet officer at its head, to be known as the Secretary of Commerce. Labor organi- 
zations have no objections to the creation of such a department, but the bill provides 
that the present Labor Department shall be transferred to tha,t department, and to 
this proposition labor organizations do strenuously object. It is fair to presume that 
the Secretary of Commerce will always be selected from the ranks of employers of 
labor, or at least from the class that shows few favors to laboring people. 

The Chaibman. In speaking for these associations 1 would like to 
know if you can tell us how far this subject has been a matter of dis- 
cussion among the membership or at the annual meetings — the repre- 
sentative meetings of the various societies. 

Mr. Fuller. Well, I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that it has 
been a subject of discussion. As was stated by the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, it has been the hope of labor 
organizations for j^ears that some day labor would be raised up and 
given that dignity that we think it is entitled to, and given a place at 
the President's council table. It has been considered and talked over. 

[From tiie Kailroad Trainmen's Journal tor March, 1902.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

Several years ago there was established by Congress a Department of Labor, under 
the direction of a Commissioner, and this Department has thus far given satisfactory 
service. 
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The commercial interests for some time have demanded that there be provided a 
Department of Commerce with a Cabinet representative, and several labor organi- 
zations, with the best of motives, immediately insisted that if this were done a 
Department of Labor also be created with a representative m the Cabinet. The agri- 
cultural interests for twelve years have had a representative in the Cabinet, but, as 
the farmers complain, the position has never been filled by a "real farmer, 
although the best of results have come from the office. The claim has been made 
that the commercial and labor interests are fully as important as the agricultural 
interests, and so they feel warranted in demanding a department with official 
representation. , . ,. 

The Senate, with an eye to the interminable lengths to which this disposition to 
create office may run, and very likely with the idea that now would be as good a 
time as any to end the matter, entertained a bill combining the demands of both 
sides, and expressed a willingness to enact a law giving commerce and labor a 
mutual department with a Cabinet representative to care for the interests of both. 

Taken on the broad proposition that the interests of capital and labor are identical, 
this measure as proposed should cover the demands of commerce and labor. The 
proposition is too broad, however, to be acceptable to either side of the question. 
The basic proposition of interests being identical is well enough, but there is another 
question of expansion and contraction of results of the interest that shows just how 
far the primary question applies in practice and which leaves the impression that a 
department of commerce and labor, presided over by either a representative business 
man or a representative labor man, would not fill the requirements of either capital 
or labor. There is a point at which the two sides to the question will not assimilate. 
It is an oil and water proposition and will not mix. Hence practical representatives 
of labor do not agree with the spirit or letter of the proposed law and desire its defeat. 

As the measure staftds at this writing it covers a remarkable stretch of possible 
territory, for it includes under its protection the Census Office, the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, the Light-House Board, the Light-House Service, the Marine-Hospital Service, 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service, the Bareau of Navigation, the United States Ship- 
ping Commission, the Bureau of Immigration, the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of •Foreign Commerce in the State Department, the Fish 
Commission, and the present Labor Department. In this mixture of interests there 
is every likelihood that the present work of the Labor Commission would be 
altogether lost instead of being more effective. The bill is one of many similar 
measures that contemplates nothing other than to tickle a few persons without con- 
ferring any benefit. 

If there is to be recognition of the labor interests, or the interests of commerce, it 
should be brought about without any conflicting factors; it should be as it is sup- 
posed to be, and not something else that will simply afford a comfortable roost for a 
political bird. The Commission of Labor, ably and fairly managed, as it has been 
under the present Commissioner, has done more in the way of furnishing valuable 
information of causes and effects pertaining to the industrial question than a joint 
department of capital and labor can be expected to do. If there is to be a change, 
let us have what we feel we ought to have, namely, a Department of Labor subordi- 
nate to no opposing interests and presided over by a practical representative of labor — 
not necessarily an officer of an organization, but something besides a representative 
politician. Labor has nothing to expect from a Cabinet position, unless it is a repre^' 
sentative one and not a make-believe. 

As the measure now stands, it promises nothing to either commerce or labor, for 
whoever might be appointed would not be acceptable to both parties supposed to be 
benefited. If we are to have anything, let us have it and let the other side have 
their representative as well; but let us devoutly pray to be delivered from any such 
heterogeneous an aggregation as this new department as it is now proposed promises 
to be. 

Mr. Wangek. Has there been any annual meeting of any of these 
organizations since the Senate bill was passed? 

Mr. Fuller. No; there has not, Mr. Wanger. 

The Chairman. But it has been a subject of discussion at the annual 
meetings; it is one of the subjects that interests the membership of 
these organizations? 

Mr. Fuller. It is one of the subjects that interests all labor; not 
only organized labor, Mr. Chairman, but all labor. And I want to 
say right here, while that question is open, that we can not be so nar- 
row as to confine this argument to organized labor. Some questions 
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were asked my brother representative of the American Federation 
of Labor in regard to organized labor. We prefer to put this on 
bigger and broader grounds. We represent organized labor, and 
while we do that we say that everything that conies to the man who is 
a member of a union as a benefit comes to the man who is not. 

For instance, in all of our schedules of wages we make with the rail- 
road companies all over the country, we do not say that the nonunion 
man shall not get the same wages that the union man does. The fact of 
the matter is that the union has served as a wet nurse for the man who 
does not belong to it. We want to help him out. It is just as much 
our duty to help him up as it is to help ourselves, because if there are 
two classes of wages for the same class of work, the natural tendency 
is to draw the higher man down to the level of the lower one. 

What benefits organized labor, I want to testify, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, benefits every man who is a wage worker. 

I want to say one word further in answer to Mr. Hayes's statement. 
He criticises the present Department of Labor as ofiicially constituted. 
He says, further, in addition to what 1 read a moment ago: 

It does not provide- 
That is, the duties of the Commissioner — 

for a collection of statistics bearing upon the number of divorces granted in the 
United States. 

He criticises the reports that are made. I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to answer this because there were some questions asked by 
members of the committee yesterday in regard to these reports and 
the scope of the work laid out and accomplished by the Department. 

I do not profess to be posted in detail on the question of marriage 
and divorce. I tried one of them, however — the former — and I find it 
all right, and I do not want any of the latter. 

While I will not attempt to discuss the details of this subject, 1 will 
say this: That this report on marriage and divorce was made by the 
Commissioner of Labor, in accordance with a resolution from Con- 

fress, instructing him to compile these statistics. While it does not 
irectly interest the laboring classes, I have found out from good 
authority that as a document of the kind it is a good one. 1 happened 
to go into Congressman Tayler's committee room the other day and I 
saw that book before him and I asked him what he thought of it. I 
told him that I was not particularly' interested in it, but there had 
been criticism in regard to it. 

He told me it was one of the best works he had ever read, and I 
guess he is more interested in that question than any other one man 
about the Capitol. It was published several years ago, and he said he 
was only sorry because it was not down to date. He sa,id that the 
statistics contained in it were vital and imj)ortant. But this is not the 
only report that has been made by special instructions from Congress. 
The chairman asked the question yesterday as to what new duties we 
would have imposed upon the Commissioner of Labor. I believe the 
law which created the Department, a copy of which I have presented 
to the committee, requires enough to keep that Commissioner busy, 
and the Department will be of greater value if he can have the time 
to utilize his office force to do what this law prescribes. 

As I understand it, he can not do this now, for much of the time is 
spent in making special reports which are ordered by Congress. 
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Butof course this speaks well for the department and the Commissioner. 
Congress is not satisfied to let him go along m his old hne ot work, 
but it has passed no less than fifteen resolutions specifically instructing 
the Commissioner of Labor to make reports on various subjects. 
That, however, as I have said, speaks for the man and the department, 
and I think will, in the mind of anv reasonable man, successfully 
answer the charges that are made here by Mr. Hayes, who pretends 
to represent labor, but, as 1 understand it, represents only a small 
remnant of organized labor or of any kind of labor. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, copies of resolutions that were passed 
by Congress instructing the Commissioner of Labor to make certain 
reports, and I would be glad to give them to the committee. 

Investigations and reports of the Department of Labor under spe- 
cific instructions from Congress are as follows: 

Second annual, Convict Labor: Joint resolution No. 29, August 2, 
1886: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized and directed, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to make a full investigation as to the kind and 
amount of work performed in the penal institutions of the several States and Terri- 
tories of the United States and the District of Columbia, as to the methods under, 
which convicts are or may be employed, and as to all the facts pertaining to con- 
vict labor and the influence of the same upon the industries of the country, and 
embody the results of such investigation in his second annual report to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sixth and seventh annuals, Cost of Production: Seventh section of 
the act establishing the Department of Labor (herewith). 

Eighth annual, Industrial Education : Bill of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, contained the following item: 

For the investigation of and report upon the various industrial school systeits, 
and also technical school systems, of the United States and foreign countries, five 
thousand dollars. 

Twelfth annual, Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem: Bill of 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, contained the 
following item: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized to make an investigation relating 
to the economic aspects of the liquor problem and to report the results -thereto 
to Congress. 

Thirteenth annual, Hand and Machine Labor: Joint resolution No. 
43, August 15, 1894: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized and directed to investigate and 
report upon the effect of the use of machinery upon labor and the cost of production, 
the relative productive power of hand and machine labor, the cost of manual and 
machine power as they are used in productive industries, the effect upon wages of 
the use of machinery operated by women and children, and whether changes in the 
creative cost of products are due to a lack or to a surplus pf labor, or to the intro- 
duction of power machinery. 

First special, Marriage and Divorce: Bill of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, contained the following item: 

To enable the Commissioner of Labor to collect and report to Congress the statis- 
tics of and relating to marriage and divorce in the several States and Territories, and 
in the District of Columbia, ten thousand dollars. 

Second special, Labor Laws of the United States: This report, pub- 
lished in 1892, was prepared at the request of the Committee on Inter-. 
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state and Foi'eign Commerce of the House of Representatives, to which 
had been referred a resolution of the House "providing for the com- 
pilation of the labor laws, etc., of the various States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia." By concurrent resolution of March 5, 
1896, 5,000 additional copies were ordered to be printed; 

and the Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized to revise said report to include 
the labor legislation subsequent to the year 1891, and to annotate the report with 
reference to decisions of courts under the laws comprehended therein. 

Sixth special. The Phosphate Industry of the United States:' Senate 
Resolution of December 4, 1890: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to examine and report the extent 
of the phosphate industry in the United States, the number of laborers employed, 
and the opportunities for the employment of labor in the future development of the 
phosphate deposits. 

Seventh special. The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and 
Philadelphia: Joint resolution No. 22, July 20, 1892: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized and directed to make a full 
investigation relative to what is known as the slums ot cities, confining such investi- 
gation to cities containing two hundred thousand inhabitants and over, as shown by 
the Eleventh Census. The investigation shall relate to the occupations, earnings, 
sanitary surroundings, and other essential facts necessary to show the condition of 
residents of such localities, and to show so far as it may be done the condition of such 
residents compared with residents of cities of similar size in other countries. 

Statistics of Cities: Chapter 516, section 1, Laws of 1898: 

The Commissioner of Labor is authorized to compile and publish annually, as a 
part of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, an abstract of the main features of 
the official statistics of the cities of the United States having over thirty thousand 
population. 

In addition to the above reports a variety of statistical and other 
matter was furnished by the Department of Labor from time to time, 
and published by Congress, as follows: 

Senate Document No. 70, first session Fifty -fifth Congress, relative 
"to the cost per 1,000 feet, board measure, of producing white pine 
lumber in the United States and Canada." This was prepared in 
accordance with the following resolution: 

In the Senate of the United States, 

April S9, 1897. 
Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor be, and is hereby, directed to send to 
the Senate a statement of the cost per thousand feet, board measure, of producing 
white pine lumber in the United States and in Canada, respectively; the statement 
to include the cost of lumbering, or the work in the woods, and the cost of manufac- 
turing, or the millwork, in two separate items, including also the cost of stumpage. 

A report on the " total cost and labor cost of transformation in the 
production of certain articles in the United States, Great Britain, and 
Belgium" was made in compliance with the following resolution: 

In the Senate of the United States, 

June S6, 1897. 
Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor be, and is hereby, directed to collect 
from official sources, or otherwise if necessary, information relating to total cost and 
labor cost of production in fifteen of the leading industries common to this country, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany, and report the results of his inquiries 
to the Senate as soon after the meeting of the second session of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress as possible: Provided, That the inquiries hereby authorized shall be carried on 
under the regular appropriations made for the Department of Labor. 

Wm. R. Cox, Secretary. 

COMM 4 
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A report on the "effect of the international copyright law of the 
United States" was made in compliance with a resolution of the United 
States Senate on January 23, 1900, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor be, and is hereby, directed to investi- 
gate the effect upon labor, production, and wages of the international copyright act 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and report the results of 
his inquiries to the Senate or through the Bulletin of the Department of Labor: 
Provided, That the investigation hereby authorized shall be carried out under the 
regular appropriations made for the Department of Labor. 

By a resolution of March 3, 1891, the Senate Committee on Finance, 
was instructed to ascertain and report to the Senate "the effect of the 
tariff laws upon the imports and exports, the growth, development, 
production, and prices of agricultural and manufactured _ articles at 
home and abroad, and upon wages, domestic and foreign." The 
report made by this committee comprises seven volumes. The collec- 
tion and preparation of the statistics relating to prices, wages, and 
cost of living contained in this report was intrusted to the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In response to an individual request from Senator Edmunds, a letter 
was furnished on August 6, 1890, by the Acting Commissioner of 
Labor transmitting an analysis of costs of one ton of steel rails made 
in the United States, etc. This was published as Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 198 of the Senate, first session of Fifty -first Congress. 

Senator Carlisle similarly requested a statement showing the direct 
cost of labor in the manufacture of one ton of steel i^ails in the United 
States, Great Britain, and on the Continent of Europe. The response 
of the Commissioner of Labor, dated August 13, 1890, was published 
as Miscellaneous Document No. 212 of the same session. 

The data furnished heretofore refer to publications already issued. 
There is now in the hands of the printer a report of the Commissioner 
of Labor on Hawaii, to be known as " Senate Document No. 169, first 
session of the Fifty-seventh Congress," prepared in accordance with the 
following provisions of an act approved April 30, 1900: 

It shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner of Labor to collect, assort, 
arrange, and present in annual reports statistical details relating to all departments 
of labor in the Territory of Hawaii, especially in relation to the commercial, indus- 
trial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and to all 
such other subjects as Congress may by law direct. The said colnmissioner is espe- 
cially charged to ascertain, at as early a date as possible, and as often thereafter as 
such information may be required, the highest, lowest, and average number of 
employees engaged in the various industries in the Territory; to be classified as to 
nativity, sex, hours of labor, and conditions of employment, and to report the same 
to Congress. 

And I want to say that in addition to these he has at times furnished 
statistics to committees of Congress. If I remember rightly, the 
Ways and Means Committee that framed the Wilson tariff bill had his 
statistics before them as their guide in regard to prices of products in 
foreign countries, and comparisons, and so on. 

Now, Mr. Hayes says here — he speaks of the report being more or 
less political — that wd do not want a department that publishes Demo- 
cratic statistics when the Democratic party is in power and Republican 
statistics when the Republican party is in power. I want to refute 
that statement. 

At the time this bill was under consideration in the Senate, T sat in 
the gallery and listened veiy attentivelj^ to the debate, and heard 
Senators ask one another what this man's politics were, and they could 
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hot tell. _ He was appointed first by President Arthur, and he has held 
office twice under Democratic Administrations and under four Repub- 
lican Presidents. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
if these reports were partisan that this man would be continued at the 
head of this Department as he has been by all the political parties that 
have been in power since he was first appointed. 

It was stated here the other day by Mr. Ela, who represents the 
Business Men's Association of Chicago, rather in the way of criticism of 
the commission that was appointed by the President to investigate the 
Chicago strike in 1894, that the commission went there after the trouble 
was all over and made a good report of what somebody else did. 

I want to say that it was not the fault of the commission that they 
were sent there after the trouble was all over. The then incumbent 
of the White House had in a message during his first administration 
recommended the passage of a law which would give the President the 
power to send a commission to where there was any such threatened 
trouble. He said that he favored the passage of a law which would 
lay the facts before the people before the trouble would begin, and 
thought this would bring such influence to bear on both aides that a 
settlement could be made without resorting to a strike, and Congress 
passed such a law. 

Mr. Tompkins. You refer to President Cleveland ? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

The fault was not with the Commission, but with the President. As 
soon as they were detailed to go there they went, and they made a 
good report; and it was generally understood at the time, as it is now 
by those who remember that report, that it was written by Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the present Commissioner of Labor, who headed that 
Commission, and it was so good that a great many of the papers repre- 
senting capital throughout the countrj' criticised the Department very 
severely, and that spoke for its fairness on the side of labor. It was 
impartial, however. Labor as well as capital makes its mistakes, and 
its mistakes and wrongs were pointed out in this report the same as the 
mistakes and wrongs of capital. But unfortunately there are a good 
many men in this country who do not want to give each side its just 
due. But this report, which I understand was written by Mr. Wright, 
did. 

And in further substantiation of my argument that a man represent- 
ing capital or a man appointed as the Commissioner of Labor through 
the influence of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, could not 
write, and, looking to our past experience, we could not expect, as 
fearless a report as was this one. 

Here are some quotations from that report. 1 speak from a labor 
standpoint. These are the ones that came our way : 

Our railroads were chartered upon the theory that their competition would amply 
protect shippers as to rates, etc., and employees as to wages and other conditions. 
Combination has largely destroyed this theory. 

If a representative of the railroads was the Secretary of Commerce, I 
think the ordinary man who was Commissioner of Labor under him 
would hesitate before he would write anything like that. But I want 
to say before I go any further on that line that I do not think from 
what I know of the present incumbent of the office that he could be 
coerced into doing anything that he thought in his own convictions 
was wrong. 1 think MM«^£^#'i»8^mi character for that. 
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Here is another quotation : 

While conipetition amon^ railroad employers of labor is gradually disappearing, 
competition among those who supply labor goes on with increasing severity. 

However men may differ about the propriety and legality of labor unions, we must 
all recognize the fact that we have them with us to stay and to grow more numerous 
and powerful. Is it not wise to fully recognize them by law, to admit their necessity 
as labor guides and protectors, to conserve their usefulness, increase their responsi- 
bility, and to prevent their follies and aggressions by conferring upon them the privi- 
leges enjoyed by corporations, with like proper restrictions and regulations. 

Another one: 

It is certainly for the public interest that railroads shall not abandon transporta- 
tion because of labor disputes, and therefore it is the duty of the Government to 
have them accept the decisions of its tribunals, even though complete reciprocal 
obligations can not be imposed upon labor. 

"When railroad employees secure greater certainty of their positions aiid of the 
right to promotion, compensation for injury, and so forth, it will be time enough to 
consider such strict regulations for them as we can now justly apply to the railroads. 

And, further: 

In solving these questions corporations seldom aid the efforts of the people or their 
legislators. Fear of change and the threatened loss of some power invariably make 
them obstructionists. They do not desire to be dealt with by any legislation, they 
simply want to be let alone. 

Another one: 

Whatever is right to be done by statutes must be done by the people for their own 
protection and to meet the just demand that railroad labor shall have public and 
impartial hearing of all grievances. * * * The Commission is satisfied that if 
employers everywhere will endeavor to act in concert with labor, that if when wages 
can be raised under economic conditions they be raised .voluntarily, and that if when 
there are reductions, reasons be given for the reduction, much friction can be avoided. 
It is also satisfied that if employers will consider employees as thoroughly essential 
to industrial success as capital, and thus to take labor into consultation at proper 
times, much of the severity of strikes can be tempered and their number reduced. 

I do not think the employing classes like a report of this kind. I 
am not criticizing them in particular. They look at these things from 
a different standpoint than we do, and it is perfectly legitimate that 
they should. 

Mr. Wagner. You think each side should stand up for its own 
point of view? 

Mr. FuLLBK. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Wangee. And that the truth will come out of the coniiict? 

Mr. Fuller. I think so. And while I am sorry that their relations 
are not more identical, yet they are not. As a natural consequence of 
our industrial system they are not. We heard an explanation here 
the other day, and I was very much interested in it. It came from 
Mr. Noies. 

He went on to tell of the little value of the ore in the mine before it 
was taken out, that it was the labor that was used in taking it out that 
made it so valuable. There is the whole thing, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, in a nutshell. It is the labor that makes 
it valuable. A certain amount of ore comes out of the mine. It is 
worth a dollar; my labor produces that dollar. There is the dollar 
[putting a dollar on the table]. Here I am on this side. I want as 
much of that dollar, which my labor has created, as I can get. Here is 
my employer on the other side. He is reaching for it also. Now, 
I often laugh at the statement that the interests of capital and labor 
are identical. They are not identical, and never will be as long as one 
class produces the wealth and the other speculates upon it. It -is true 
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that they are reciprocal to a great extent, and I am one thafwants to 
encourage that. 

We can often get together and touch elbows and come to conclusions 
and try to be fair with each other; but, deplorable as it is to all of us, 
strife between capital and labor will continue until the great millenium 
dawns and the Man of Nazareth comes again and sits in His Kingdom; 
but in the meantime capital and labor can try to be reasonable and 
just with each other, and all you can do as legislators is to be consid- 
erate and look with fairness upon both sides. 

Mr. Coombs. I suppose when they say the interests of capital and 
labor are "identical, they mean that one can not get along without the 
other. 

Mr. Ftxllee. According to our system of industry in the United 
States each is very essential; that is true. 

Mr. Wangee. And they are identical in desiring the largest number 
of dollars. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir; but they are both after the same dollars. 
The argument applies to ten dollars as well as to the one dollar. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not still further believe that the advantage 
that labor has is that it is the primary thing — that all these other 
things are the result of that? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir; I do not belong to that school which thinks 
that capital is the most essential. Labor is the creator of all wealth, 
and consequently is greater than capital, and I believe all good thinkers 
will concede this. 

But our industrial condition to-day is different from what it used to 
be when the patriarchs dwelt in tents and tilled the soil, each man for 
himself. It is different now. Our country is thickly populated, and 
we are a great manufacturing country, and labor, by force of circum- 
stances, is compelled to depend upon capital for emploj^ment. I think, 
though, however, there is enough land in this country for us all to 
make a living upon if the manufacturers were to all go out of business. 
But we do not want that. I take just as much pride in the fact that 
we are a leading commercial nation of the world, or at least the coming 
one, as the man who employs me. I believe every good American 
feels the same way. 

I stated j^esterday, Mr. Chairman, that my prime motive in coming 
before this committee was to ask that this provision be struck out of 
the bill. I repeat that; but in addition I say what I said yesterday, 
that we also ask that this committee in reporting this bill amend it so 
as to give labor a place in the Cabinet by itself. 

Mr. Richardson. What was that last remark; you would amend 
this bill ? The position is taken on this committee that this committee 
has not any jurisdiction to create a Labor Department. I do not agree 
with that. 

Mr. Fuller. That is not a matter for me to speak of. 

Mr. Richardson. I understand that. 

Mr. Fuller. It is entirely out of my scope to say what the com- 
mittee has the authority to do, but I agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Richardson. I merely suggest that to you when you request 
or suggest that this bill be amended hj making a Labor Department 
instead of a Commerce Department. 

Mr. Fuller. 1 think as you do about it. If the committee has the 
power to handle the ^^^ftj^SW^^^syft^^^ ^^^^' ^'^^"^^"^ ^* ^^°™ 
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an independent department to a subordinate one, it also has a right to 
give it a place in the President's Cabinet. 

The chairman asked me if this had been a matter of discussion 
among our members and in our organizations. It has. _ But its dis- 
cussion has not been confined to labor or labor organizations. It has 
been a matter of discussion among public men. One of our largest 
political parties in the last campaign recommended that the Labor 
Department be given a place in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Wanger. When you make that statement you mean, do you 
not, that the proposition to have a representative of labor in the Cabi- 
net has been considered, but, if I understood you before, the proposi- 
tion of making the Commissioner of Labor a subordinate of a Secretary 
of Commerce was never understood to be advanced by your organiza- 
tions generally until this bill was prepared ? 

Mr. Fuller. I will answer that in this way: The fact that we have 
always wanted a place in the Cabinet by ourselves, separate and distinct 
from any other department, takes with it the fact that we are opposed 
to being swallowed up as this bill proposes to do. The answer to that 
part of it answers the other question. I will admit that that part of 
it has not received the consideration and discussion that the general 
principle has. 

Mr. Richardson. The reason that special thing has not received any 
special consideration is because it was absorbed in the general idea 
that you wanted a separate department for the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wanger. What I am driving at is this: If the point should be 
made that the labor organizations have not spoken loudly on this 
question it is a fair answer to say that the threat of making the Com- 
missioner of Labor subordinate to the Secretary of Commerce was never 
understood to be pending. 

Mr. Fuller. In answer to that, I will say we think it has been loud 
enough when it is recognized bj^ public men and on the floor of Congress 
that we wanted an independent department. 

I answered a statement of Senators Hanna and Elkins made while 
the bill was under discussion on the floor of the Senate, but I want to 
say in addition to that that Senator Hanna's remarks show that he said 
he had talked with laboring men and that they wanted a position in the 
Cabinet 

Mr. Eichardson. In that connection, do you believe you represent 
the entire sentiment of labor in this country when you say that this 
Labor Department ought to be put under a Commerce Department? 

Mr. Fuller. I think so, from my experience among the men and 
my talks with them. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not think it would be unfortunate, both for 
labor and for capital, to undertake to combine them in one general 
head this way? 

Mr. Fuller. I do. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not think it would produce future distrust and 
bickerings 1 

Mr. Fuller. I do. As I stated yesterday, Mr. Davis, I said that a 
man representing capital was not competent to represent labor in this 
Department; that I also thought that the ordinary representative labor 
man could not represent all of the interests that are merged under this 
Department of Commerce. 
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Mr. Davis. Aside from that, Mr. Fuller, do you not think when the 
President commenced to form his Cabinet there would naturally be a 
contest between capital and labor as to which one of the two classes 
would capture this Cabinet office? 

Mr. Fuller. I think so. 

Mr. Davis. And do you not think if the President could appoint a 
capitalist who is not thoroughly familiar with labor conditions it 
would displease labor ? 

Mr. Fuller. It certainly would. 

Mr. Davis. And that if he should select a laboring man it would 
displease capital I 

Mr. Fuller. It certainly would. After I had concluded my remarks 
on this point yesterday a repi'esentative of capital came to me and said 
he thought I was right on it. 

_ ^Ir. Richardson. Do you not think from the spirit and trend of this 
bill that the manufacturing interests would have largely the advantage 
in securing a secretary ? 

Mr. Fuller. I think so. I stated that yesterda3\ If this Depart- 
ment is created they can claim the credit for its creation, because they 
are the ones who have asked for it. 

Now, when the time comes to select a man for its head, they can 
with much reason go to the President — you understand how these 
things are done and it is not necessary for me to say anything on that 
subject to anyone who has had to do with politics — they can go to the 
President and can expect that he will at least give great consideration, 
and that means a good bit, to their claim for a certain man. They 
will naturally get together and select a man whom they think would 
work for the best interests of their business, and th.ex would say to 
the President: "Here is a man of your political faith; he is a good 
representative man, he is an expert on all of these matters, and we 
would like to see him appointed. We ha^e worked hard for this 
Department, we have been after it for a number of years, and we think 
our desires should receive consideration." 

Now, you must concede that this will have a great deal of weight 
with the President. If labor goes there it has not got that argument. 

Then, another thing: We do not want to be together is this Depart- 
ment. I say I wish the conditions were such that we could, but I do 
not think the time has arrived when you can safely put us to bed 
together. Not because they are not as good bedfellows as we are; if 
put to bed bv themselves they would not kick each other, and neither 
would we; but if you put us in bed together one would think the 
other had more room than he was entitled to, and we probably would 
not rest very good. 

Mr. Mann. Is not the same thing true with reference to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer; is there not just as much diversity of interest 
between the producer and consumer as there is between the employer 
and the employee? 

Mr. Fuller. I do not think so; at least, it does not crop out as 
much. The question, however, between the middleman and the con- 
sumer is worthy of consideration. There is a great deal of contention 
there, and there is no question about it. 

Mr. Mann. A Department of Commerce would undoubtedly be 
expected to look somewhat after the interests of the consumer as well 
as the interests of the f^^^^ii^^ j^-^^^^^^^ 
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Mr. Fuller. But 1 will answer that question, Mr. Mann, by saying- 
that the ordinary mind does not look to that question as being as 
important as the question of labor and capital. 1 think this is the one 
all-absorbing question of the day. 

Mr. Mann. You have a bias ? 

Mr. Fuller. Maybe I have; we are only human, you know. 

The Chairman. As 1 understand your argument in favor of a sepa- 
rate Department of Labor, you have not yet spoken of any of the 
duties of that oiEce except the duties of the statistician, and the other 
argument that you have advanced is one that might be called the senti- 
mental one of the labor organizations desiring to be represented by 
their own man. 

Now, this is a practical question, and I want to know what the duties, 
of this labor secretary should be, and what there would be to occupy 
his time other than that of an ordinarj^ statistician. Give us your 
view about it. What would he do ? 

Mr. Fuller. He can keep track of the labor conditions in the 
country; he can keep in touch with them. His environments and his 
education along that line will put him in a better position to do that. 
The President is lacking in that kind of advice now. It was not 
uncustomary for President McKinley, and neither has it been for 
President Itoosevelt, to call I'epresentative labor men into his council 
in regard to matters in which labor is interested. It has been done 
time and time again under both Administrations. 

We feel that if a man was in the Cabinet who was in touch with 
these questions the President would not have to send halfway across 
the country to bring some labor representative here that he has confi- 
dence in to advise him in regard to a certain matter. He will have 
him in one of the departments and he can easily call him over for 
consultation. 

Then, another thing: If he did not do anything more than carry out- 
what is laid out for him under the present law, he would find enough 
to keep him busy and make his office very useful. ' 

Nearly all great public questions involve labor matters. This man 
is ready not only to respond to questions asked him by the President, 
but he is there to point out labor's interests in all these affairs. If he 
did not do anything more than that, I think we could well afford to 
keep him there. 

Surely, as labor is the creator of all wealth it is entitled to repre- 
sentation in the President's Cabinet. The other interests have repre- 
sentation there. 

The farmer is represented by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The employer, if this bill becomes a law, will be represented by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the financial men of the country are 
represented by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Chairman. I do not understand that any particular interest 
has its representative there. I do not understand that that is the 
genius of our country — to create classes and then to have class repre- 
sentations in this Government 

Mr. Fuller. No; it is not supposed to be a Government of classes, 
but nevertheless these people are represented there. 

The Chairman (continuing). It is homogeneous; it is a Govern- 
ment for all of us; and I for one would be very loath to create a par- 
ticular class and to have.a.particular. class represented in this Govern- 
ment. What we wmMmmmM'S(^m^i^, it seems to me. 
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Mr. Fullee. That is right. You misunderstand me if you think I 
do not agree with you on that point; but financial questions come up, 
the Secretarj'- of the Treasury is there, and he is in touch with the 
moneyed class of people in the country, and nobody will deny that. 

The Chairman. He is not in touch with them as their representative ? 

Mr. Fuller. Not a direct representative; no. 

The Chairman. He is in touch with them, as they are a part of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes. 

The Chairman. A part of all? 

Mr. Fuller. He is not in touch with the other people like he is with 
them; 1 think you will agree with me on that, simply because he is 
educated on that line. 

I want to say this, and you will bear me out in it: That before any 
great financial move is made by the Government, which, as you say, 
is the Government of all the people, these people are consulted. 
Before there is any great financial move made by the Government 
you will see either that the Secretar^^ of the Treasury- has been over 
to New York and dined with several financial men, or that he has been 
at some meeting and these c|uestions have been discussed. This is not 
the case with labor. Do not understand me that we want to be repre- 
sented as a class, speciall^^ All we ask for is to be represented the 
same as those people are represented through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by a man who is in touch with their business, who knows 
all about it. When the President of the United States wants any 
advice in regard to it he can get it. 

Mr. Richardson. If the Secretary of the Treasury goes to New 
York in anticipation of any particular financial movement whom does 
he call into conference with him? ' 

Mr. Fuller. The people who are in that business. 

Mr. Richardson. The bankers? 

Mr. Fuller. He certainly does; the financial men. 

Mr. Coombs. I suppose that is for the reason that they have given 
their lives and their minds to a study of financial questions. 

Mr. Fuller. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Coombs. And that they know all the relations of finance to 
business, the volume of business, and all there is pertaining to it. 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. They are experts on financial business. 

Mr. Davis. And is it not precisely for that reason that labor natu- 
rally wants a man equally skilled at the head of labor? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But, Mr. Fuller, your illustration is not a fair one 
or a true one, for this reason: That every financial interest that is a 
subject of consultation upon an occasion such as you have referred to 
includes the interests of all of us — the man who labors as well as the 
man who has something else besides labor to sell. 

Mr. Fuller. We should all hope so, but the laboring man's interests 
are not so well looked after in this instance as are the financial man's. 

The Chairman. And therefore you can not say that this consulta- 
tion 3'ou have referred to is specifically in the interests of one class or 
possibly harmful to the other class. 

It includes beneficial influences upon all of us or harmful influences 
upon all of us alike. The financial man, for example, that wants one 
class of currency, a gold standard, advocates it in the interests of all, 
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not simply one class; or the man that thinks that the free coinage of 
silver would be better for the country advocates it because he thinks 
it benefits all — not only one class. 

Mr. Fuller. That is the broad ground; yes. 

The Chairman. And therefore when these conferences are had they 
are not against one class and in favor of another class; but they are in 
the interests of all of us. And therefore it seems to me that your 
illustration fails of its purpose. 

Mr. Fuller. May 1 ask you this question : Did you understand me 
to think that this was supposed to be done in the interest of any cer- 
tain one class to the detriment of the others? 

The Chairman. I thought that the trend of your argument was in 
that direction. 

Mr. Fuller. I am glad you mention that, because it is entirely 
foreign from ray idea, but there is no getting around the fact that 
those interests are especially looked after. 

Mr. Richardson. Then these conferences that we read of taking 
place in New York, the great financial center of the country; when 
the Secretary of the Treasury goes there in anticipation of some 
change, or some necessity, or some emergencj' of a financial character,, 
have you ever heard of his calling into consultation anybody except 
bankers or leading capitalists? 

Mr. Fuller. No, sir; I have not, and I don't think he does. Excuse 
me, I want to answer Mr. Coombs's question. 

I believe, as I understood you, Mr. Coombs, you said that the idea 
of the Secretary of the Treasury going over to consult with these 
people was because their lives and time had been spent in this work 
and they were well posted. Am I right? 

Mr. Coombs. That was about it. • 

Mr. Fuller. That is true. And I will answer that by comparing 
the labor side with it. That is one reason why we want a man in the 
Cabinet who represents labor, so that the President can go to him for 
advice. 1 will be as fair in this argument as 1 have tried to be in my 
othei's. 

1 will go further and say that while I agree that they are in a good 
position to speak in regard to financial matters, they are human like 
the rest of us, and their advice is given with the view of furthering 
their own interests. Now, that would be the same with labor. If 
labor had a representative in the Cabinet and the President was going 
to make a great move in which it was greatly involved I would expect 
that the representative of labor would speak specifically for that class, 
just the same as the banker now speaks for his class. 

Mr. Coombs. You misunderstand me. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury did not consult with the financial people, calling them in as the 
representatives ' of capital, mind you; but simply because they were 
learned upon problems of that sort. I do not suggest that as an argu- 
ment against what you are proposing here in the way of a Department 
of Labor; that was not the idea. 

Mr. Fuller. I thought I thoroughly understood you. I want to 
make myself plain. I will answer this question. It is the same way 
with the labor representatives. The President would not go to him to 
specifically do something for the laboring class. We must all take it 
as granted that all of these moves are made in the interests of the peo- 
ple. When he goes to that labor representative who has been educated, 
so far as his side is cqDpi?;ge^,j»^qi{f^/^^/?®iie line with the banker, 
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we, as laboring men, expect him in that advice to the President to 
look after our interests. Now, I think that is fair, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr._ KiCHARDSON. Would it not be just as consistent if the Presi- 
dent, in your illustration, if he was looking after the matter of labor, 
would it not be just as consistent for him to call upon a financial man 
as it would be for the Secretary- of the Treasury when he goes to New 
York to call upon a laboring man? 

Mr. Fuller. Exactly. 

Now, I hope I have made myself understood to the honorable chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. Mann. Do you think, Mr. Fuller, that the country would 
approve the action of any President who would appoint any Secretary 
of the Treasurj'^ at the request oi- bequest of Wall street? Do you 
think any President has ever appointed a Secretary of the Treasury 
as a representative of the banking interests of the counUy ( 

Mr. Fuller. I will say this: That I believe, in the selection of a man 
• for the Secretar}'- of the Treasuiy, the recommendations of those 
people have great weight with the President. 

Mr. Coombs. You would believe in the selection of a Secretary of 
the Treasury who would have the confidence of financial interests; 
would you not, naturally? 

Mr. Fuller. I think he should have the confidence of all the people; 
not the financial people alone. 

Mr. Coombs. He should have the confidence of the people, but what 
1 mean is that he should have the confidence of people dealing in 
financial questions, confidence in his ability and in his learning. 

Mr. Fuller. We certainly would all hope that he would have the 
confidence of them as well as that of the rest of the people. 

Mr. Coombs. As well as confidence in his honesty ? 

Mr. Fuller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. That is one of the conditions to subserve in appointing 
anybody. 

Mr. Fuller. Now, I did not intend to go into this subject as deeply 
as this. I onlj' wanted to make a comparison. I wanted to say that 
when the President wanted advice about finance he called on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasurj-, who knew something about it, and who was 
in touch with these interests; and I want him to do the same thing 
with labor. 

Mr. Davis. And I understood you, further, in justice to you, Mr. 
Fuller, to say that if the Secretary of the Treasury went to New York 
to consult about these things he would naturally consult with these 
people in New York who were skilled and schooled in that line. 

Mr. Fuller. Certainly. 

^Ir. Davis. And ^-ou use that as an argument demonstrating the 
truth of your argument that labor ought to have some person with 
whom it is equally in touch? 

Mr. Fuller. That is it exactly,. 

Mr. Davis. That is the waj^ I understood you. 

Mr. Fuller. That is our position. As I said before, this question 
is not a new one. The Democrat platform in 1900 said: 

In the interests of American labor and the upbuilding of the workingman as the 
cornerstone of the prosperity of our country we recommend that Congress create a 
department of labor in charge of a secretary, with a seat in the Cabinet, believing 
that the elevation of American labor will bring with it increased production and 
increased prosperity to our iiountry atjioma and to^ur commerce abroad. 
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Now, that is specific. 

The Republican platform of 1900 said this in regard to labor: 

Their constantly increasing knowledge and skill have enabled them to finally 
enter the markets of the world. 

There is a good deal in that. We heard here the other day a repre- 
sentative of capital tell about the necessity of the creation of a depart- 
ment of commerce so that we could find a market for our surplus 
products. The Republican party gives the credit of our ability to go 
into the foreign markets to labor. It does not give capital this credit. 
It gives it specifically to labor. 

If labor is the cause of taking us into the foreign markets, why is 
not labor entitled to as much recognition at the hands of Congress as 
capital ? I think it is. 

I want to say to the members of this committee that labor has forged .■ 
its way to the ifront against great odds. It has had to stand for many 
wrongs that it was not to blame for. When there has been a strike, 
especially in years gone by, the inconvenience suffered thereby by the 
public who would not give this question a thought was too often laid 
upon labor. But, regardless of all this prejudice, it has, through its 
conservatism and reasonableness, forced recognition. And it stands 
more prominently befoi-e the people to-day than it ever has; and this 
is all due to the influence and work of organized labor. The organi- 
zations of labor, since thej' have ^come into existence, have educated 
men. You will find that the men who are members of labor organi- 
zations are generally good citizens. Labor organizations have con- 
tributed more to the uplifting of the working class of people than has 
any other influence. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to the Fiftj'-seventh Congress, 
has given labor recognition in these words: 

American wage-workers work with their heads as well as with their hands. 

Moreover, they take a keen pride in what they are doing; so that, independent of 
the reward, they wish to turn out a perfect job. This is the great secret of our suc- 
cess in competition with the labor of foreign countries. 

The most vital problem with which this country, and for that matter the whole 
civilized world has to deal, is the problem which has for one side th^e betterment of 
social conditions, moral and physical, in large cities, and for another side the effort 
to deal with that tangle of far-reaching questions which we group together when we 
speak of "labor." The chief factor in the success of each man — wage- worker, 
farmer, and capitalist alike — must ever be the sum total of his own individual quali- 
ties and abilities. Second only to this comes the power of acting in combination or 
association with others. 

Very great good has been and will be accomplished by associations or unions of 
wage-workers, when managed with forethought, and when they combine insistence 
upon their own rights with law-abiding respect for the rights of others. The display 
of these qualities in such bodies is a duty to the nation no less than to the associa- 
tions themselves. Finally, there must also in many cases be action by the Govern- 
ment in order to safeguard the rights and interests of all. Under our Constitution 
there is much more scope for such action by the State and the municipality than by 
the nation. But on points such as those touched on above the National Government 
can act. 

The President says that on some points the National Government 
can act. The National Government can make the Secretary of Labor 
a Cabinet officer: and in view of what both political parties and the 
President have said I think it would only be consistent for this com- 
mittee to amend this bill so as to give labor a place in the Cabinet by 
itself, and I will close by saying that as the representative of these 
175,000 organized railroad employees I appeal to you to do so. And if 
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you do not do this, I say again in the name of these people, do not 
destroy its present usefulness by putting it in a department which I 
reasonably believe will be dominated by a man who is selected as a 
Cabinet officer at the instance of and through the influence of employ- 
ers of labor. I thank you very much for the time 1 have taken up. 



[Public— No. 135.] 
AN ACT to establish a Department of Labor. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as!<eriibled^ That there shall be 
at the seat of Government a Department of Labor, the general design 
and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the ^jeople 
of the United States useful information on subjects connected with 
labor, in the most general and comprehensive sense of that word, and 
especially upon its relation to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings 
of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting their mate- 
rial, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Labor shall be under the charge of 
a Commissioner of Labor, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice of the Senate; he shall hold his office for four 
years, unless sooner removed, and shall receive a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in the Department of Labor, to be 
appointed by the Commissioner of Labor: One chief clerk, at a salary 
of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; four clerks of class 
four, all to be statistical experts; five clerks of class three, one of 
whom may be a stenographer; six clerks of class two, one of whom 
may be a translator and one of whom may be a stenographer; eight 
clerks of class one; five clerks, at one thousand dollars per annum; 
one disbursing clerk, who shall also have charge of accounts, at a sal- 
ary of one thousand eight hundred dollars per annum; two copyists, 
at nine hundred dollars each per annum; two copyists, at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars each per annum; one messenger; one assistant 
messenger; one watchman; two assistant watchmen; two skilled labor- 
ers, at six hundred dollars each per annum; two charwomen, at two 
hundred and forty dollars each per annum; six special agents, at one 
thousand six hundred dollars each per annum; ten special agents, at 
one thousand four hundred dollars each per annum; four special 
agents, at one thousand two hundred dollars each per annum, and an 
allowance to special agents for travelling expenses not to exceed three 
dollars per day while actually employed in the field and outside of the 
District of Columbia, exclusive of actual transportation, including 
sleeping-car fares; and such temporary experts, assistants, and other 
employes as Congress may from time to time provide, with compen- 
sation corresponding to that of similar officers and employes in other 
departments of the Government. 

Sec. 4. That during the necessarj^ absence of the Commissioner, or 
when the office shall become vacant, the chief clerk shall perform the 
duties of Commissioner. 
Sec. 5. That the disbursing clerk shall, before entering upon his 
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duties, g-ive bond to the Treasurer of the United States in the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, which bond shall be conditioned that the said 
officer shall render a true and faithful account to the Treasurer, quarter- 
yearl}', of all moneys and properties which shall be by him received 
by virtue of his oiBce, with sureties to be approved by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury. Such bond shall be filed in the office of the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to be by him put in suit upon any breach of 
the conditions thereof. 

Sec. B. That the Commissioner of Labor shall have charge, in the 
building or premises occupied by or appropriated to the Department 
of Labor, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other prop- 
erty pertaining to it or hereafter acquired for use in its business, and 
he shall be allowed to expend for periodicals and the purposes of the 
library, and for the rental of appropriate quarters for the accommoda- 
tion of the Department of Labor within the District of Columbia, and 
for all other incidental expenses, such sums as Congress may provide 
from time to time. 

Sec. 7. That the Commissioner of Labor, in accordance with the 
general design and duties referred to in section one of this act, is 
specially charged to ascertain, at as early a date as possible, and when- 
ever industrial changes shall make it essential, the cost of producing 
articles at the time dutiable in the United States, in leading countries 
where such articles are produced, by fully specified units of produc- 
tion, and under a classification showing the different elements of cost, 
or approximate cost, of such articles of production, including the 
wages paid in such industries per day, week, month, or year, or by the 
piece; and hours employed per day; and the pi'ofits of the manufactur- 
ers and producers of such articles; and the comparative cost of living, 
and the kind of living. ' ' It shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
also to ascertain and report as to the effect of the customs laws, and 
the effect thereon of the state of the currency, in the United States, on 
the agricultural industry, especially as to its effect on mortgage indebt- 
edness of farmers;'' and what articles are controlled by trusts, or other 
combinations of capital, business operations, or labor, and what effect 
said trusts, or other combinations of capital, business operations, or 
labor have on production and prices. He shall also establish a sys 
tern of reports by which, at intervals of not less than two j'-ears, he 
can report the general condition, so far as production is concerned, of 
the leading industries of the country. The Commissioner of Labor is 
also specially charged to investigate the causes of, and facts relating 
to, all controversies and disputes between employers and employes as 
they may occur, and which may tend to interfere with the welfare of 
the people of_ the different States, and report thereon to Congress. 
The Conimissioner of Labor shall also obtain such information upon 
the various subjects committed to him as he may deem desirable from 
diffei-ent foreign nations, and what, if any, convict-made goods are 
imported into this countrv, and if so, from whence. 

Sec. 8. That the Commissioner of Labor shall annually make a 
report in writing to the President and Congress of the information 
collected and collated by him, and containing such recommendations 
as he may deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the depart- 
ment. He is also authorized to make special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the President or either House 
of Congress, or when he shall think the subject in his charge requires 
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it. He shall, on or before the fifteenth day of December in each year, 
make a report in detail to Congress of all moneys expended under his 
direction during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 9. That all laws and parts of laws relating to the Bureau of 
Labor created under the act of Congress approved June twenty- 
seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, so far as the same are 
applicable and not in conflict with this act, and only so far, are con- 
tinued in full force and effect, and the Commissioner of Labor appointed 
under said act, approved June twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
eighty -four, and all clerks and emplo3'es in the Bureau of Labor author- 
ized to be appointed by said act or subsequent acts, shall continue in 
office and employment as if appointed under the provisions of this act, 
and until a Commissioner of Labor, other officer, clerks, and employes 
are appointed and qualified as herein required and provided; and the 
Bureau of Labor, as now organized and existing, shall continue its 
work as the Department of Labor until the Department of Labor shall 
be organized in accordance with this act; and the library, records, and 
all property now in use by the said Bureau of Labor are hereby trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Department of Labor hereby created, and 
on the organization of the Department of Labor on the basis of this 
act the functions of the Bureau of Labor shall cease. 

Sec. 10. That on the passage of this act the Commissioner of Labor 
shall at once submit estimates for the expenses of the Department of 
Labor for the next fiscal year, giving in detail the number and salaries 
of officers and employes therein. 

Approved, June 13, 1888. 



[Chapter 127.] 
AN ACT to establish a Bureau of Labor. 

Be it enacted iy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assemUed, That there shall be 
established in the Department of the Interior a Bureau of Labor, 
which shall be under the charge of a Commissioner of Labor, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Commissioner of Labor shall hold his office 
for four years, and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, 
unless sooner removed, and shall receive a salarj' of three thousand 
dollars a year. The Commissioner shall collect information upon the 
subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the 
earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon the recommendation of said Commissioner, 
shall appoint a chief clerk, who shall receive a salary of two thousand 
dollars per annum, and such other employees as may be necessary for 
the said Bureau: Provided, That the total expense shall not exceed 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. During the necessary 
absence of the Commissioner, or when the office shall become vacant, 
the chief clerk shall perform the duties of the Commissioner. The 
Commissioner shall annually make a report in writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the information collected and' collated by him, 
and containing such recommendations as he may deem calculated to 
promote the efficiency of the Bureau. 

Approved, June 27, i^^ed by Microsoft® 
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I.— THE WORKING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR/ 
By Caeeoll D. Weight. 

OEIGIN. 

The Order of the Knights of St. Crispin was in a flourishing condi- 
tion in Massachusetts in 1868 and 1869. In the latter year the order 
petitioned the legislature for an act of incorporation, but the petition 
was rejected. In the same year two petitions had been filed with the 
legislature praying for a ten-hour law, but these petitions were indefi- 
nitely postponed. The rejection of the petition of the Knights of St. 
Crispin was probably the irnmediate turning point for the establishment 
of the Massachusetts bui'eau of statistics of labor. It is generally 
believed that after the rejection of the petition fears were entertained 
by the leaders of the dominant party that the labor vote in the State 
might be alienated, and it was suggested by shrewd politicians that 
it might be politic to grant some (ioncessions to the workingmen. 
Whether this belief is based on fact or not, it is true that after the 
adverse action on the petitions of the order and of the ten-hour men a 
bill creating the bureau was suddenly introduced in the Senateatalate 
day in the session. It was promptly rejected on the 12th day of June, 
but on the 14th the vote rejecting it was reconsidered and_ the bill 
passed under a suspension of the rules. It was amended slightly in 
the house of representatives and passed that body, and received the 
governor's approval June 22, 1869. Thus was created by the act of 
the Massachusetts legislature the first office in the world whose func- 
tion was the collection of information relating to social and industrial 
conditions. The facts relative to the creation of that office indicate 
that the legislative branch of the State government had motives of its 
own for creating it, for from all that can be gathered it seems to be 
certain that the immediate stimulus to the creation of the bureau was 
political necessity or expediency. The legislature seized upon the 
recommendations which had been made by two special commissions, the 
first reporting February 7, 1866, recommending among other things, 
" that provision be made for the annual collection of reliable statistics in 
regard to the condition, prospects, and wants of the industrial classes;" 
and the second, reporting January 1, 1867, unanimously recommending 
" that a bureau of statistics be established for the purpose of collecting 
and making available all facts relating to the industrial and social 
interests of the Commonwealth." These recommendations ar-e all that 
can be distinctly classed as official action prior to the creation of the 
bureau of statistics of labor in Massachusetts, which dates from 
June 22, 1869. The functions of that bureau were defined bj^ law as 
follows : 

The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, assort, systematize, and present in 
annual reports to the legislature, on or before the 1st day of March in each year, 
statistical details relating to all departments of labor in the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially in its relations to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary 
condition of the laboring classes, and to the permanent prosperity of the productive 
industry of the Commonwealth. 

The substance of this language finds a place in nearly every law cre- 
ating a State bureau of similar character in this country, and also in 

" Kevised from an article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine of June, 1892, with the 
consent of the publishers. 
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the Federal law organizing the United States Bureau of Labor and sub- 
sequently the Department of Labor. There are now in this country 
31 State offices similar to that created in Massachusetts in 1869." 

The efforts looking to the establishment of a Federal office date from 
April 10, 1871, when Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, then 
amember of the House of Representatives, introduced a bill "To pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission on the subject of wages and 
hours of labor and the division of profits between labor and capital in 
the United States." December 13, 1871, Mr. Hoar reintroduced his 
bill with certain amendments, and amendments were also proposed by 
Mr. Killinger. This bill passed the House of Representatives Decem- 
ber 20, 1871, was brought into the Senate January 8, 1872, and was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. It was reported 
back by Senator Sawyer, with certain minor amendments, and other 
amendments were proposed by Senator Wilson. Nothing more was 
done in that Congress, which was the Forty -second; but April 23, 1879, 
the legislature of Massachusetts sent a resolution to Congress asking 
for the establishment of a national bureau of labor, and May 5 of the 
same year Mr.Murch, of Maine, introduced a bill to establish a bureau 
of labor statistics. On December 8, 1879, Senater Hoar introduced in 
the Senate a bill to establish a labor commission. No action was taken 
upon either bill. April 12, 1880, in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Warner introduced a bill to estaolish a bureau of mines and mining, a 
bureau of manufactures, and a bureau of labor statistics in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This bill was never considered. January 9, 1882, 
in the House of Representatives, Mr. Belf ord reintroduced Mr. Warner's 
bill. December 4, 1883, in the Senate, Mr. Blair introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and December 10 of the same year, in 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Willis introduced a bill to establish a 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries. December 11, the same 
year, Mr. Hopkins, in the House of Representatives, introduced a bill 
to establish and maintain a Department of Labor Statistics. February 
12, 1884, the Committee on Labor of the House, after considering vari- 
ous bills, reported the bill introduced by Mr. Hopkins, to establish and 
maintain a Department of Labor Statistics, and this bill passed the House 
of Representatives April 19, 1884. It was received in the Senate on 
the 2l8t of the same month, and was reported back April 25, by Mr. 
Blair, chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor. May 
22, 1884, Mr. Garland proposed certain amendments to thil bill, as 
did Senator Aldrich. Out of these various bills introduced in 1883-84, 
an act establishing a Bureau of Labor in the Department of the Interior 
was framed and passed, and was signed by the President June 27, 1884. 
This act provided that "the Commissioner of Labor shall collect infor- 
mation upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of 
labor, and the earnings of laboring men and women, and the means of 
promoting their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity." 

The earlier bills to which reference has been made were introduced as 

'The various State bureaus have been created as follows: Massachusetts, 1869; 
Pennsylvania, 1872; Connecticut, 1873; Missouri and Kentucky, 1876; Ohio, 1877; 
New Jersey, 1878; Illinois and Indiana, 1879; New York, California, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, 1883; Iowa and Maryland, 1884; Kansas, 1885; Rhode Island, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Maine, Minnesota, and Colorado, 1887; West Virginia, 1889; North 
Dakota and Idaho, 1890; Tennessee, 1891; Montana and New Hampshire, 1893; Wash- 
ington, 1897; Virginia, 1898; Louisiana, 1900. 
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the result of the establishment of the bureau of statistics of labor in 
Massachusetts; the later bills, those introduced in the year 1879 and 
subsequently, resulted from the various petitions of labor organizations. 
The United States Bureau of Labor was organized in January, 1885, 
and the Commissioner of Labor, February 4, 1885, addressed a letter to 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior declaring the policy of the 
office, in which he said: 

It should be remembered that a bureau o£ labor can not solve industrial or social 
problems, nor can it bring direct returns in a material way to the citizens of the 
country; but its work must be classed among educational efforts, and by judicious 
investigations and the fearless publication thereof it may and should enable the 
people to comprehend more clearly and more fully many of the problems which 
now vex them. 

After the Bureau of Labor — as one of the bureaus of the Department 
of the Interior — had been in existence three years and had shown the 
character of its work, the Knights of Labor demanded that Congress 
should create a Department of Labor, to be independent of any of the 
general departments. To this end Congi'essman O'Neill, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill to establish a Department of Labor, and this bill was 
promptly passed by the House and the Senate, and was approved June 
13, 1888, the act providing that "there shall be at the seat of govern- 
ment a Department of Labor, the general design and duties of which 
shall be to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with labor, in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of that word, and especially upon its relation 
to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men and women, 
and the means of promoting their material, social, intellectual, and 
moral prosperity. " The act defines the organization of the Department 
and the duties of the Commissioner, and provides for transferring the 
Bureau of Labor, its duties, etc. , to the Department of Labor. The new 
Department therefore simply continued the existence of the Bureau of 
Labor, but with independent functions. The head of the Department 
was not placed in the Cabinet, but occupied under the new law a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Commissioner of Agriculture before that 
Department was made a Cabinet office. The powers, duties, and effi- 
ciency of the Department of Labor were placed on a better footing than 
that which existed under the Bureau of Labor. 

I OKGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS. 

With this brief history of the origin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, it is well to describe its organization and functions, as 
they really represent those of the various State bureaus. The Depart- 
ment is presided over by a Commissioner, entitled "The Commissioner 
of Labor;" there is a chief clerk, a disbursing office, stenographers, 
statistical experts, special agents, librarian, translator, and a proper 
corps of clerks, messengers, and watchmen. The grade of pay is the 
same as that pertaining to other Federal offices. The functions of the 
Depa,rtment are to collect and publish information, as the law defines, 
relating to the material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity of 
laboring men and women. Under these broad powers the Commis- 
sioner can undertake any investigation which in his judgment relates 
to the welfare of the working people of the country, and which can be 
carried out with the means and the force at his disposal. He is obligetl; 
by law to make an annual report covering the results of his investiga- 
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tions, and he may make, in his judgment, special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the President or either House 
of Congress, or when he shall think the subject in his charge requires 
a special report. 

Since November, 1895, the Department has published a bimonthly 
bulletin. This is published in accordance with a law approyed March 
2 of the same j'ear, as follows: 

The Commissioner of Labor is hereby authorized to prepare and pubHsh a bulletin 
of the Department of Labor as to the condition of labor in this and other countries; 
condensations of State and foreign labor reports; facts as to conditions of employ- 
ment, and such other facts as may be deemed of value to the industrial interests of 
the country; and there shall be printed one edition of not exceeding 10,000 copies of 
each issue of said bulletin for distribution by the Department of Labor. 

In accordance with the plan adopted, the Bulletin has at least four 
regular departments of information in each issue, as follows: 

First. The results of original investigations conducted by the De- 
partment or its agents and experts. 

Second. A digest of State labor reports. 

Third. A digest of foreign labor and statistical documents. 

Fourth. The reproduction immediately after their passage of new 
laws that affect the interests of the working people, whether enacted 
by Congress or by State legislatures; and accompanying this there is 
the reproduction of the decisions of courts interpreting labor laws or 
passing upon any subject which involves the relations of employer and 
employee. 

The Department thus has three methods of announcing the results 
of its investigations. The only limitation to the work is that of means 
and equipment. 

The information under any investigation is usually collected on prop- 
erly prepared schedules of inquiry in the hands of expert special 
agents, by which means only the information which pertains to an 
investigation is secured. Rambling and nebulous observations, which 
would be likely to result from an investigation carried on by inquiries 
not properly scheduled, are thus avoided. The great advantages of 
this method have been demonstrated by many years of experience. 
Sometimes the peculiar conditions accompanying an investigation admit 
of the use of the mail, but as a rule the attempt to collect information 
upon any given subject under investigation through the mail has 
proved a failure. With properly instructed special agents, who secure 
exactly the information required, who are on the spot to make any 
explanation to parties from whom data are sought, and who can con- 
sult the books of account at the establishment under investigation, the 
best and most accurate information can be secured, and in a condition 
for tabulation; in fact, sometimes under this method the tabulation is 
partially accomplished by the form of the inquiry and answer as shown 
by the schedule. It should be remembered that the Department of 
Labor does not attempt to secure information concerning all the people 
or all the establishments of a city or of the country. This character 
of work belongs to the Census Office and to the methods of general 
enumeration. The Department of Labor must secure specific infor- 
mation and on specific topics. 

The question is often asked. How do people receive the agents of 

the Department? As a rule the reception is kindly, even if one declines 

to give the information sought. As representative and special facts are 

required, it is always found that if one establishment or one man from 
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whom facts are desired declines to give them, some other establishment 
or some other man will be found sufficiently interested in the subject as 
presented to furnish the information. As time progresses the declina- 
tions are less frequent. The Department never allows the names of par- 
ties furnishing facts to be given in its reports, but it seeks every 
method of verification open to it. Thus confidence is secured from 
the knowledge that in none of the reports have private interests been 
endangered. Through this confidence manufacturers in this and other 
countries have opened their books of account, their pay rolls, and their 
records to the agents of the Department. Estimates, hearsaj^ state- 
ments, what a man thinks relative to a fact that can be ascertained— 
in fine, all variable elements — are carefully and strictly excluded and 
only original and positive data accepted. Even under this rigid method 
errors will creep into an official rep6rt, and sometimes a statistical 
conclusion will be, to a small degree at least, invalidated. Such an 
occurrence, however, is exceedingly rare in the history of the Depart- 
ment. 

After the information is brought into the office the schedules con- 
taining it are subjected to most careful scrutiny, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there are any logical faults or incongruities in it. 
If such are found, the agent furnishing it is called upon to verify his 
work. What I mean by "logical faults or incongruities " is this: For 
instance, the product of an establishment may be given at a certain 
sum and the raw material at another, the two being entirely out of pro- 
portion. Under such circumstances a schedule could not be accepted, 
and there must be a reexamination. When the schedules are all veri- 
fied, the classifications and tabulations are made, every calculation being 
subjected to rigid verification in the preparation of copy for the press, 
and in the reading of the proof all original calculations must again be 
verified, all references reexamined, and every care taken to guard 
against typographical as well as clerical errors. Figures made by the 
officers of the Department in their analysis or by the most sliilled 
expert in it are never allowed to be printed until verified. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

The altruistic spirit of the age undertakes to ascertain what social 
classes owe to each other, and statistical science helps the world to the 
answer. Generally three answers maj' be given to the inquiry. If we 
say social classes owe nothing to each other, then society retrogrades to 
civilized heathenism, and neither social science nor statistics has any 
place among the departments of human knowledge. If the answer 
IS that social classes owe everything to each other, then socialism is 
the logical form of social organization. But if the answer is in the 
spirit of "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me," then we have put the Christian religion into 
social science, have answered the question rationally, and must have 
the light of facts in order that the action, either of governments or of 
communities, under the spirit of this answer shall not be either futile 
or absurd. Altruism is the rule of the day as against the individualism 
of the past. Its tendency must be guided by facts, and facts can only 
be gained by the most faithful application of the statistical method, not 
only in the gathering thereof, but in the application. Personal obser- 
vation on wnich to base conclusions is not sufficient. Very many illus- 
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ti-ations might be given of this fact, but they are hardly essential. 
The assertion can be made, however, without fear of contradiction, 
that very many conclusions have been deduced from mere observation 
which the facts, when properl}^ classified, showed were erroneous. The 
attempt to compare criminal conditions through criminal statistics, the 
use of city criminal statistics as against those belonging to the country, 
the acceptance of one line of statistics relative to moral conditions when 
two or three are essential — all these directions in which the statistical 
method is used teach us that ordinary observation is too faulty, at 
least for legislative purposes. So the character of the work of an 
office having the functions of the Department of Labor must be based 
upon the Baconian idea of securing the facts before taking the action. 

The character of the work of the Department has been critical, involv- 
ing the closest application of the statistical method, and has been free 
to a large extent, if not entireh^, from any desire to argue a point. If 
there have been errors in the origin of investigations they have arisen 
from a misconception of what constitutes labor statistics. A glance at 
the different volumes already issued nia,y perhaps give the best evi- 
dence as to whether the Department has properly construed the char- ' 
acter of its work. The Department has issued 15 annual reports, 9 
special reports, and 33 bimonthly bulletins. 

The first annual report related to industrial depressions. The infor- 
mation for this report was collected and classified by a force entirely 
inexperienced, with a small amount of money at command, with the 
anxiety that comes of the organization of a new work, with some jeal- 
ousies as to the appointment of the head prejudicing its labors, with a 
critical watchfulness of friend and foe, and with me idea prevailing 
among labor organizations that the 'duty of the new office (then the 
Bureau of Labor) was in the nature of propagandism, and not of the 
educational function of gathering and publishing facts. This report 
upon Industrial Depressions, however, gave the Bureau of Labor a 
standing, and convinced its friends that with proper financial equip- 
ment it could handle any reasonable investigation that might be com- 
mitted to it. The statistics published in that report bore upon the 
various features involved in depressions. It brought out for the first 
time the relation of nations to each other as producer^ and the various 
influences bearing upon discontent, and gave a summary of the causes 
and a classification as to regularity of previous depressions, etc. , every 
page bearing directly or indirecth' upon the condition and the welfare 
of the working men and women of the countrj'. 

The second annual report (now out of print) related to convict labor 
as carried on in the penal institutions of the country. This investiga- 
tion was directed by a joint resolution of Congress. It comprehended 
all the facts ascertainable relating to the employment of convicts in 
every institution of whatever grade in the United States in which the 
inmates were in any way employed on any kind of productive labor. 
The results were exceedingly valuable, and they brought out the clear 
and well-defined relations between convict labor and other labor, the 
importance of it, the character of it, the relation of cost to product, 
and all the other features which one might expect as bearing upon the 
subject. The report also contained a most valuable digest of the laws 
of States and of countries in the past and for the present bearing upon 
the employment of convicts. All the methods in vogue were fully 
and freely described and /ptp!j&^i>aM;/^fl'®^^antages and disad- 
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vantages brought into relation. Certainly the whole report must be 
considered strictlv as one of labor statistics. 

The third annual report (now out of print) was the_ result of an 
investigation relating to strikes and lockouts occurring in the United 
States during the years 1881 to 1886, inclusive. The report was 
exhaustive and complete, so far as all the material facts relating to 
strikes and lockouts were concerned. It could not undertake to inves- 
tigate the psychological elements of strikes except as such psycholog- 
ical elements were illustrated in actions and results. The statistical 
method fails when it undertakes to grasp the inner motives of men; 
but it succeeds when it undertakes to record the results of those 
motives as they appear to the public. The report contained a digest 
of laws relating to strikes and boycotts, the course of the changB*of 
sentiment in judicial decisions on conspiracies, and a brief history of 
the great strikes of the past. Clearly, the report was one of labor 
statistics and nothing else. 

The fourth annual report related to working women in twenty-two 
of the larger cities of the United States. It did not undertake to inves- 
tigate the work of women in the lowest industrial pursuits, nor in the 
professions nor even in semiprofessional callings, but gathered all the 
facts as to wages, expenditures, health, moral and sanitary surround- 
ings and conditions, and results of work for those women popularly 
known as ' ' shop girls " — perhaps the middle class of working women. 
The facts were almost entirely collected by women, who took every 
means to verify the statements made to them, and the results were a 
body of facts relating to more than 17,000 women. The report also 
comprehended what was being done in the cities canvassed in the way of 
clubs, homes, etc., to assist working women when out of employment 
or when otherwise requiring temporary encouragement. To my own 
mind, this report must be classed among the most valuable of those 
relating to labor. 

The fifth annual report (now out of print) was upon the railroad 
labor of the country, and by it the results as to pay and the efforts of 
companies to assist their employees, the liability for accidents, and' 
other features were brought out. Railroad corporations gave into the 
hands of the agenis of the Department their vouchers and pay rolls, from 
which were taken all the facts relating to wages and earnings. When it 
is understood that there are nearly a million emplojj^ees of the different 
railroad corporations in the country, the importance of securing and 
publishing the facts relating to them becomes apparent. The vast body 
of workers on the great railroad systems of the country, in whose 
hands the welfare of the community in many respects is placed, and 
upon whose faithfulness in the discharge of duty life and limb so largely 
depend, is a body for which all facts should be ascertained. This report 
has never beei) studied as it should be. It contains data of the greatest 
importance in the consideration of labor questions. The migration of 
labor — its tendency to change position and to seek new fields — was for 
the first time, so far as my knowledge goes, brought out and statistically 
stated. A new thought was also brought to light, resulting in what 
may be called the "theoretical condition" of employees working under 
the wage system. Philosophically, so far as the discussion of laborques- 
tions and of certain features of socialism is concerned, the fifth annual 
report ofi'ers material never before published. 

The sixth and s^'^^^%jSifi^§d^l^'Wdil^S8}l^ primarily to the cost of 
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producing iron and steel and cognate products, the textiles and glass in 
this and other countries. This work was ordered by Congress in the 
organic law of the Department. It took three j'ears and a half of the 
most laborious efforts to collect and tabulate the information. The 
primary object of securing the information relative to the cost of pro- 
duction, so far as Congressional action is concerned, was to ascertain 
the difference between the cost of producing articles abroad and in this 
country, that a more scientific conclusion might be reached relative to 
the rates of duties necessary for the purposes of equalization. Inci- 
dentally, however, along with the collection of the data required by 
Congress, the wages of those working in the industries comprehended 
by the investigation, as stated, and the cost of the living of workers in 
these industries were considered, and the bulk of the reports (the sixth 
and the seventh) relate to wages and the cost of living, comprehending 
in the latter feature the facts for more than 16,000 families. Thoroughly 
and preeminently ax-e these reports of labor statistics. 

The eighth annual report was especially ordered by Congress, and 
related to industrial education in different countries. It took up the 
status of industrial education in the United States, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Switzerland. It also dealt with the kindergarten in 
relation to manual training, manual training in conjunction with book- 
work, manual training and trade instruction in reformatories, the 
effect of manual training and trade instruction upon the individual, 
and it contained an extensive bibliography of works treating upon 
industrial education. This report has been of great value in States 
where the subject of industrial education in any form has been dis- 
cussed by legislatures. 

The ninth annual report related to building and loan associations, 
including under that general title all associations the objects of which 
were similar to those of building and loan associations, the general 
subject including cooperative banks, mutual loan associations, home- 
stead aid associations, savings fund and loan associations, and other 
similar institutions. The work was comprehensive, and covei'ed all 
the associations in the United States as they existed in 1892-93, with 
full tables giving the facts as to number, series, shares, number and 
sex of shareholders, etc. It also contained special interest-rate tables 
and average premium-rate tables, with a description of the various 
plans adopted for the payment of premiums and for the distribution 
of profits, as well as withdrawal plans. The report also contained a 
chapter giving general legislation relating especially to building and 
loan associations. 

The tenth annual report (now out of print) was a continuation of the 
third, relating to strikes and lockouts, and was in two volumes. Volume 
1 containing an analj^sis of all tables and the detail tables of all strikes 
and lockouts occurring in the United States from January 1, 1887, to 
June 30, 1894. Volume II contained summaries of the detail tables 
given in Volume I. The analysis reclassified and resummarized the 
facts contained in the third annual report, giving strikes and lockouts 
from January 1. 1881, to December 31, 1886. The tenth, therefore, 
comprehended all strikes and lockouts from 1881 to June 30, 1894. 

The eleventh annual report was the result of an investigation con- 
cerning the work and wages of men, women, and children, classifying 
the occupations and earnings of women and children and men, anddeal- 
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ing with the relative eflSciency of women and children and men engaged 
in the same occupation, the comparison of earnings of women and 
children and men of the same grade of efficiency, the reasons usually 
given for the employment of women and girls, the hours per week 
worked in establishments, and the different occupations followed by 
women and girls. 

The twelfth annual report was the result of instructions from Con- 
gress authorizing the Commissioner of Labor to make an investigation 
relating to the economic aspects of the liquor problem. The report 
gave the production and consumption of liquors, the traffic in liquors, . 
the revenue derived from the production of and the traffic in the same, 
the experience and practice of enoiployers relative to the use of intoxi- 
cants, and various tables relating to license fees or special taxes, fines, 
etc. It also gave the laws regulating the revenue derived from liquor 
production and traffic in the different States. The report was for the 
year ending June 30, 1897. 

The thirteenth annual report, entitled Hand and Machine Labor, 
was also the result of an investigation authorized by joint resolution of 
Congress, under the provisions of which the Commissioner of Labor 
was authorized and directed to investigate and make report upon the 
effect of the use of machinery upon labor and the cost of production, 
the relative productive power of hand and machine labor, the cost of 
manual and machine power as they are used in the productive indus- 
tries, etc. This resolution was approved August 15, 1894, and after 
between three and four years of very difficult labor the results of the 
investigation were reported in October, 1898, in the thirteenth annual 
report. The work was published in two volumes. 

The fourteenth annual report, published in December, 1899, related 
to water, gas, and electric light plants under private and municipal 
ownership, and was designed to bring out the essential facts relating 
to such works in the United States. The report was the result of an 
agreement by the various Commissioners of Labor at their annual con- 
vention held in Albany in June, 1896. It was impossible to make such 
a report comprehensive in all its details, yet the Department was able 
to bring out the facts for the representative private and municipal 
works under the various designations as they existed in the United 
States at the time of the investigation. 

The fifteenth annual report is the only compilation the Department 
has ever indulged in. All its works other than this have been the 
results of origmal inquiry and investigation. The fifteenth annual 
gives the wages and hours of labor in the principal commercial coun- 
tries of the world for as many years as possible, the facts being taken 
from authenticated official reports of the countries involved in the com- 
pilation. In many countries the quotations of rates run back many 
years, and in all countries, so far as possible, they are brought down 
to the summer of 1900. 

The sixteenth annual report is now in course of preparation, and 
covers the statistics of strikes and lockouts from June 30, 1894 (the 
date at which the investigation resulting in the tenth annual report 
ended), to December 31, 1900. The report will restate the summaries 
contamed in the third and tenth reports. A history of strikes prior to 
1880, and also the attitude of the courts relative to conspiracy, -etc., 
will be given. When this report is published, which will not be until 
the wmter of 1901, the Department will have an exhibit of the strikes. 
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an4 lockouts in the United States from January 1, 1881, to December 
31, 1900, a period of twenty years. 

The first of the special reports published by the Department is enti- 
tled "A report upon the statistics of and relating to marriage and 
divorce," and was sent to Congress in 1^89 under special provision of an 
act of Congress to enable the Commissioner to make the report. This 
document covers the statistics of marriage and divorce in the United 
States for twenty j^ears — from 1867 to 1886, inclusive, and it compre- 
hends also statistics and laws of other countries. To make it required 
the collection of data from libels for divorce and divorce dockets of 
more than 2,600 courts in the United States having divorce jurisdic- 
tion. Much has been said by my friends in labor organizations con- 
demnatory of this report, not as to its character, but as to the propriety 
of the Department of Labor making it. The answer is ver}' emphatic 
and to my mind thoroughly comprehensive: That Congress found the 
Department of Labor the only one connected with the (Government 
having the proper machinery for carrying out its purposes; further, if 
there is anj' subject in which labor should be actively interested, and 
which concerns the happiness of the working man, it is the sacredness 
and the permanency of home relations. To my own mind, the report 
upon marriage and divorce is as thoroughly — although on the first 
appearance somewhat remotely — essential to labor in all its interests 
as any reports upon wages or cost of living, . 

The second special report is one that has been in very great demand. 
It was originally published in 1892, and comprehended the labor laws 
of the United States Government and of the different States, giving such 
laws in full, together with annotations relative to decisions of courts 
affecting them. By a concurrent resolution adopted by Congress 
March 6, 1896, a second and revised edition of the second special 
report was published. 

The third special report (now out of print) was simply an analysis of 
all State labor reports that had been published up to 1893, and was 
made with special reference to the needs of the Department. No sub- 
sequent analysis has been made, but an analytical list of the contents 
of the various annual and biennial reports of the States having bureaus 
of statistics of labor or similar offices is in course of preparation. 
These volumes now number over 400. 

The fourth special report related to compulsory insurance in Ger- 
many; the fifth special, to the Gothenburg system of regulating the 
liquor traffic; the sixth special, to the phosphate industiy of the United 
States; the seventh special, to the slums of the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore; the eighth special, to the hous- 
ing of the working people, and the ninth special consisted of a study of 
the Italians in the city of Chicago. 

In addition to the annual and special reports just enumerated thirty- 
three numbers of the bimonthly Bulletin have already been issued. 
The leading articles in these bulletins are as follows: 

No. 1. Private and public debt in the United States, by George K. Holmes. 
Employer and employee under the common law, by V. H. Olmsted and S. D. 
Fessenden. 

No. 2. The poor colonies of Holland, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. The industrial 
revolution in Japan, by William Eleroy Curtis. Notes concerning the money of the 
United States and other countries, by W. G. Hunt. The wealth and receipts and 
expenses of the United States, by W. M. Steuart. 

No. 3. Industrial communities: Coal Mining Company of Anzin, by W. F. 
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No. 4. Industrial communities: Coal Mining Company of Blanzy, by W. F. 
Willoughby. The sweating system, by Henry White. 

No. 5. Convict labor. Industrial communities: Krupp Iron and Steel Works, by 
W. F. Willoughby. . . - 

No. 6. Industrial communities: Familistere Society of Guise, by W. F. Willoughby. 
Cooperative distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D. 

No. 7. Industrial. communities: V^ious communities, by W. F. Willoughby. 
Kates of wages paid under public and private contract, by Ethelbert Stewart. 

No. 8. Conciliation and arbitration in the boot and shoe industry, by T. A. Carroll. 
Railway relief departments, by Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D. 

No. 9. The padrone system and padrone banks, by John Koren. The Dutch 
Society for General Welfare, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 

No. 10. Condition of the negro- in various cities. Building and loan associations. 

No. 11. Workers at gainful occupations at the censuses of 1870, 1880, and 1890, by 
W. C. Hunt. Public baths in Europe, by Edward Mussey Hartwell, Ph. D., M. D. 

No. 12. The inspection of factories and workshops in the United States, by W. F. 
Willoughby. Mutual rights and duties of parents and children, guardianship, etc., 
under the law, by F. J. Stimson. The municipal or cooperative restaurant of Gren-. 
oble, France, by C. 0. Ward. 

No. 13. The anthracite mine laborers, by G. O. Virtue, Ph. D. 

No. 14. The negroes of Farmville, Va. : A social study, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph. 
D. Incomes, wages, and rents in Montreal, by Herbert Brown Ames, B. A. 

No. 15. Boarding homes and clubs for working women, by Mary S. Fergusson. ■ ' 
The trade-union label, by John Graham Brooks. 

No. 16. The Alaskan gold fields and opportunities for capital and labor, by S. C. 
Dunham. 

No. 17. Brotherhood relief and insurance of railway employees, by E. E. Johnson, 
Ph. D. The nations of Antwerp, by J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 

No. 18. Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1898. 

No. 19. The Alaskan gold fields and opportunities for capital and labor, by S. 0. 
Dunham. Mutual relief and benefit associations in the printing trade, by W. S. 
Waudby. 

No. 20. Condition of railway labor in Europe, by Walter E. Weyl, Ph. D. 

No. 21. Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, by W. R. Patterson, Ph. D. 

No. 22. Benefit features of American trade unions, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D. 
The negro in the black belt: Some social sketches, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph. D. 
Wages in Lyons, France, 1870 to 1896. 

No. 23. Attitude of women's clubs, etc., toward social economics, by Ellen M. 
Henrotin. The production of paper and pulp in the United States from January 1 
to June 30, 1898. 

No, 24. Statistics of cities. 

No. 25. Foreign labor laws: Great Britain and France, by W. F. Willoughby. 

No. 26. Protection of workmen in their employment, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
Foreign labor laws: Belgium and Switzerland, by W. F. Willoughby. 

No. 27. Wholesale prices: 1890 to 1899, by Roland P. Falkner, Ph. D. Foreign 
labor laws: Germany, by W. F. Willoughby. 

No. 28. Voluntary conciliation and arbitration in Great Britain, by J. B. McPher- 
son. System of adjusting wages, etc., in certain rolling mills, by J. H. Nutt. For- 
eign labor laws: Austria, by W. F. Willoughby. ' 

No. 29. Trusts and industrial combinations, by J. W. Jenks, Ph. D. The Yukon 
and Nome gold regions, by S. C. Dunham. Labor Day, by Miss M. C. de Graffenried. 

No. 30. Trend of wages from 1891 to 1900. Statistics of cities. Foreign labor laws: 
Various European countries, by W. F. Willoughby. 

No. 31. Betterment of industrial conditions, by V. H. Olmsted. Present status of 
employers' liability in the United States, by S. D. Fessenden. Condition of railway 
labor m Italy, by Dr. Luigi Einaudi. 

^o- 32. Accidents to labor as regulated by law in the United States, by W. F. Wil- 
loughby. Prices of commodities and rates of wages in Manila. The negroes of 
Sandy Spring, Md. : A social study, by W. T. Thom, Ph. D. The British Workmen's 
Compensation Act and its operation, by A. Maurice Low. 

No. 33. Foreign labor laws: Australasia and Canada, by W. F. Willoughby. The 
British Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act and its operation, by A. Maurice 
Low. ■^ 

In addition to the annual and special reports and the bimonthly 
Bulletin, a large part of the force of the Department was engaged for 
nearly a year, in association with the Senate Committee on Finance, in 
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collecting for that committee the statistics of wages and prices for a 
period of liftj^-two years (from 1840 to 1891, inclusive) which were 
published in seven volumes. It has also made some reports in accord- 
ance with Senate resolutions calling for the same, namely, one on 
total cost and labor cost of transformation in the production of certain 
articles in the United States, Great Britain, and Belgium; one on the 
cost of producing white-pine lumber in the United States and Canada; 
and one on the effect of the international copyright law in the United 
States. 

To my mind, all the facts which have so far been gathered and pub- 
lished by the Department bear, either directly or indirectly, upon the 
industrial and humanitarian advance of the age, and are all essential 
in any intelligent discussion of what is popularly known as the " labor 
question." Labor statistics must not be considered as simply statistics 
relating to narrow fields, but, in the language of the law creating the 
Department of Labor, they should relate to the " material, social, intel- 
lectual and moral prosperity " of all concerned; and this means the 
material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity of society itself. If 
the industrial elements of a nation are not progressing intellectually 
and morally to a higher social plane, little can be expected from all 
the educational efforts which may be made under the conventional and 
academic methods. There must be the broader education which com- 
prehends the industrial freedom of men and women as a prerequisite 
to securing intellectual and political freedom. 

Kindly criticism is sometimes made upon the Department by its 
friends that it does not do this or that — that it has not taken up 
investigations that are most pressing in their nature. The answer to 
this is that the Department is limited in many dix'ections. It would 
be a very great piece of maladministration to undertake an investiga- 
tion that could not be carried ,to reasonable completeness, to undei'take 
a work which the Department has neither the means nor the equipment 
to carry on, and very many of the suggestions which are in the kind- 
liest way made to it are suggestions wliich would involve the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of thousands of dollars to carry out, and the employ- 
ment of a force of hundreds of people instead of the use of the means 
and the force at the command of the Department. There has never 
been a suggestion made relative to the work of the Department that 
the Commissioner would not gladly have carried out had he had the 
means to do so. And yet Congress has been verj^ liberal. Com- 
mencing with $25,000 as the annual appropriation for the Bureau of 
Labor, Congress now appropriates more than $175,000, exclusive of 
printing, for the administration of the Department, and so far as I 
know there has been no inclination on the part of the House, the Sen- 
ate, or the President to in any way abridge or interfere with the work 
of the Department. On the other hand, it has met with the most gen- 
erous confidence on the part of Congress and of the President, and been 
aided in all reasonable ways in bringing its work to a high standard of 
excellence. 

This is in evidence through the continued demand for the reports of 
the Department. Congress is constantly supplying new editions of 
exhausted numbers, so that on the whole the Department is able to 
furnish libraries and students with most of its publications. One of 
the most gratifying demands comes from reading clubs which are 
being established rapidly all over the country by labor organizations. 
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The study of economic facts by such organizations ought to be stimu- 
lated in every way, and the Federal Government, through its Con- 
gress, does not hesitate to meet this demand. 

The question is often asked why the Department does not furnish data 
each year showing the condition of labo^; and industrial matters con- 
tinuously. This would be a desirable result to be accomplished, but it 
would involve a very large expenditure of money and practically a census 
of manufacturing establishments. This can be done only at the decen- 
nial census of the United States. In order to give complete statements 
of an industry, the Department would have to canvass all the establish- 
ments in that industry, and hence in all industries. It will be seen at 
once that this is an impossibility. The Department is therefore content 
to make special investigations each year, the results of which, if of suffi- 
cient importance in volume and value, are published in its annual 
report, and if of minor importance in volume, although maybe not in 
value, they are published in the bimonthly Bulletin. The special 
reports authorized by Congress enable the Department to publish 
the results of special investigations which can not be included in either 
of the other forms of publication. 

The Department can determine many things by the statistical method, 
and it must work emphatically on that method. It is often said that it 
should undertake the agitation of certain features of reform; in other 
words, that it should become the instrument of propagandism. But 
when this proposition is made the question should be asked, Whose 
ideas of reform should be adopted, of what propositions should it 
become the propagandist, and to what extent should it argue for or 
against the platf oi'ms of this or that party or organization ? It seems 
to me that all men who comprehend the value of accurate knowl- 
edge must see at once that for the Department to enter upon such a 
course would result in its immediate abqlition; that should it become 
the advocate of any theory it would thereby become partisan in 
its work and thus destroy its own efficiency. If the Department 
advocates a proposition it necessarily takes the position of an advo- 
cate, and hence a partisan, and lays itself open to the charge of having 
collected facts to substantiate and bolster up its position, or of "having 
neglected to secure facts which might antagonize such position. W hen- 
ever the head of the Department of Labor attempts to turn its efforts 
in the direction of sustaining or of defeating any public measure, its 
usefulness will be past and its days will be few. It is only by the fear- 
less publication of facts, without regard to the influence those facts 
may have uponany party's position or any partisan's views, that it can 
justify its continued existence, and its future usefulness will depend 
uj)on the nonpartisan character of its personnel. And what has been 
said in regard to the Federal office applies with equal force to the State 
offices of kindred nature. Practically, the Federal and State offices 
are working along legitimate lines. They have published over 400 
volumes. 

The British, French, Belgian, and Austrian Governments, as well as 
those of New Zealand, New South Wales, the Dominion of Canada, 
and the Province of Ontario, Canada, have followed the example of 
the United States in establishing bureaus of statistics of labor, usually 
adopting the American plan. The statistical bureaus of several other 
foreign governments, particularly Germany, Italy, and Sweden, pub- 
lish labor statistics as a part of their regular official work. All tnese 
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offices are working successfully, and are furnishing economic data 
which are used by the legislatures of the different governments and 
whoever facts are essential for the proper discussion or consideration 
of industrial conditions. 

The future of usefulness open to this chain of offices is hopeful, 
indeed, and it is apparent that the}' are engaged in a grand mission in 
securing that information which is essential for the proper understand- 
ing of industrial conditions. The results they are bringing out con- 
stitute a most valuable series of contributions to social and political 
science. The popular education of the masses in the elementary facts 
of political and economic science is the greatest educational end of the 
day. The bureaus of statistics of labor are emphatically in the line of 
facilitating this grand work by their faithful investigations into all the 
conditions where facts should be known and into all causes of bad con- 
ditions of whatever nature, and by their fearless promulgation of the 
results of their investigations. To attempt to turn such a sphere of 
labor to base purposes is a crime not easily punishable by law, but 
which can be punished by an unwritten law which reaches the violator 
through a decree more to be dreaded than any merely judicial order 
or sentence — the sentence public opinion passes upon the man who 
prostitutes a public trust in the cause of humanity. 



II. THE VALUE AND INFLUENCE OF LABOR STATISTICS.* 
By Cakboll D. Weight. 

There are now in the United States, besides the Federal Department 
of Labor, thirty-one State bureaus or departments devoted to the col- 
lection of statistics of labor by means of original investigations. Besides 
these, the Federal Census Office, the Bureaus of Statistics of the Federal 
Treasury and Agricultural Departments, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce of the Department of State, the departments and boards of agri- 
culture of the various States, and various other offices may be consid- 
ered as publishing labor statistics in some degree. But I speak here of 
the value and influence of those offices first mentioned — those devoted 
specifically and technically to the investigation of social and industrial 
conditions and to the publication of distinctive labor statistics. These 
offices had their foundation in the establishment of the Massachusetts 
bureau in 1869. Gradually other States created bureaus of statistics of 
labor, and in 1884 the United States Government added its own office 
to those already in existence. All the offices, together, have published 
over 400 octavo volumes, covering a great variety of topics and the 
results of investigations relative to almost everj' condition and environ- 
ment of the workingman. 

The character and quality of the work of the different offices varies 
in some degree, due to a considerable extent to the short tenure of the 
heads of the different bureaus. Where the governor of a State has 
allowed himself to ignore politics and insist upon scientific work, the 
bureaus have achieved the greatest success; but as a rule a governor 
feels that the office of the chief of the bureau of statistics of labor of 
his State must be filled by somebody from his party, without reference 
to the skill, the experience, or the integrity of the incumbent under the 
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previous administration. Yet 1 am glad to say, as the result of pretty 
careful study of the reports of all the officials who have done duty in 
this country during the past thirty-two years, that no matter forjyhat 
reason they were appointed, no matter how inexperienced in the work 
of investigation and of compilation and presentation of statistical, mat- 
ter, no matter from what party thej' came, and whether in sympathy 
with capital or with labor, and even if holding fairly radical socialistic 
views — the men have, almost without exception, at once comprehended 
the sacredness of the duty assigned them, and have served the public 
faithfully and honestly, being content to collect and publish facts with- 
out regard to their individual bias or their individual political senti- 
ments. As soon as a man realizes that he is giving to the world a fact, 
he feels the necessitj' of accuracy, and that to distort the information 
collected would be to commit a crime worse than any ordinary lying, 
because it would mislead legislators and others and fix a falsehood in 
the history of the State. Many men, too, have come into the work of 
the statistical bureaus feeling that they could use them as the means of 
propagandism in some way, and in a few cases this has been attempted, 
but almost always with failure, because bureaus are looked to to fur- 
nish information relative to actual conditions surrounding industry. 

That what I have said is true is illustrated by other countries follow- 
ing the example of the American States. Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, New Zealand, New South Wales, Canada, and the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, have established bureaus following in 
their duties very closely those assigned by law to the American bureaus 
and departments. In Germany, Italy, and Sweden labor statistics of 
the same character are published by general statistical bureaus. A 
distinguished member of the House of Commons of England told 
me a few years ago that, whenever he wished to lay any facts relative 
to workingmen before his colleagues, he carried into the House some 
American report on the statistics of labor. In the Chamber of Deputies 
of France, in the German Reichstag, and in the legislative bodies of 
other countries the American labor reports have been freely used in 
economic discussions. Had not the work of the American offices been 
highly regarded, these things would not have occurred. It is true, of 
course, that the sentiment of the times is largely conducive to the suc- 
cessful operation of bureaus of statistics of labor. The general atten- 
tion paid to social and industrial conditions and all conditions affecting 
the environment of men has fitted the soil for statistical seed. The 
altruistic spirit of this age calls for accurate information, that it may 
know how best to expend its efforts and not dissipate its energy. The 
question is constantly being asked: "What do social classes owe to 
each other?" and that any one class may not be deceived in the nature 
or magnitude of its debt, it must turn to statistics to ascertain the true 
situation. 

The question is often asked, and by very intelligent people. Of what 
good is a bureau of statistics of labor? Does the workingman secure 
any direct benefits from its existence? This question can not be 
answered very specifically, any more than could one asking for the direct 
benefits of the public school. It would be a difficult process to show 
how a dollar more is made to enter the pockets of the working people 
through the existence of the public schools, or any other educational 

'' Revised from an article in the Engineering Magazine of November, 1893, with 
the consent of the publishers. 
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institution, and yet all men will admit that the sum of benefits is largely 
increased by the existence of schools. Personally, I have alwa}'^ con- 
tended that a bureau of statistics of labor, wherever it exists, is sim- 
ply a part of the educational machinery established by the community 
through which it is enabled to know more of itself. '" Know thyself" 
is an injunction which should be applied to communities as well as to 
individuals, and it is only through rigid, impartial, and fearless inves- 
tigations that any community can know itself in many directions. Not- 
withstanding this general view of the educational influence of the 
offices I am considering, very many instances of their specific influence 
can be cited. These instances I must, for purposes of convenience, 
draw largelj' from those which have come under my own observation 
or within ray knowledge, for to enter upon a research of all the influ- 
ences which have come in direct ways from the services of all the offices 
in existence in this country would take me too far afield. 

One of the first results that I remember, as being traceable- to a 

Eublished report, related to the* tenement-house system of the city of 
loston. In the second, third, and fourth reports of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor there were many facts showing the con- 
dition of the tenement houses in the city named. The public was fully 
apprised of the misery that existed in them, resulting from bad con- 
ditions, ill construction, and all that tended to make tenement-house 
life an evil. Public attention was aroused through these publications, 
better laws were framed and passed, and a public sentiment created 
which crystallized in a reform movement having for its purpose the 
improvement of tenement houses in Boston. Some of the worst 
places were improved, and the impetus then given is still active, as is 
shown by the existence of societies in that city and their influence in 
securing from the legislature an appropriation to enable the bureau 
in that State to make a ver\' exhaustive investigation covering every 
tenement of whatever grade in the city of Boston. 

The bureaus everywhere, whenever conditions warranted it, have 
investigated the subject of child labor and shown to the public all the 
facts connected with such employment, the evils it entailed upon the 
community, and the methods which could be resorted to for its reduc- 
tion, and everywhere, too, the results have been beneficial. If the 
bureaus had never accomplished anything else than the marked reduc- 
tions in the number of young children — those under 10 years of age — 
who are employed in' factories and workshops, they would have amply 
repaid the public for its expenditure in their equipment and support. 
The publication of information relative to the inspection of facto- 
ries and workshops in England and other countries, together with sta- 
tistics showing the necessity for such inspection in this country, has led 
in several States to the establishment of boards of factory inspectors. 
These boards have committed to them the execution of all laws provid- 
ing in any way for the benefit of those who have to work in any kind 
of productive establishments. These inspectors enforce the laws con- 
cerning the hours of labor, the employment of women and children, 
the guarding of machinery so that the operatives may be more free 
from accidents, and in all ways undertake the enforcement of all laws 
of the character specified. Through these efforts (and they were 
largely induced by the reports of labor statistics) child labor has 
decreased, accidents have been reduced in number and severity, the 
hours of labor have been shortened and recognized, and so all along 
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that line of facts the influence of the reports of the bureaus has been 
enormous; the value of their statistics can not be expressed by figures. 

The first ten-hour law in this country was passed by the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1874. The statistics published by the bureau of 
that State helped the passage of the law in a marked degree, and saved 
its repeal in later years. The manufacturers, finding that they were 
brought under the ten-hour law so far as minors and women were con- 
cerned, felt that the manufacturers in surrounding States ought to be 
brought under like laws or the law of Massachusetts should be repealed, 
for they claimed, as was claimed in England years ago, that in work- 
ing under a ten-hour law the manufacturers of Massachusetts were 
placed at a decided disadvantage relative to the manufacturers in the 
surrounding States. The legislature therefore directed the bureau of 
statistics of labor to investigate the subject of the hours, of labor 
in that State and in the other New England States. The result of 
the investigation showed that, iinder a ten-hour system, the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers paid more wages than those in the other 
States, where eleven and twelve hours were the rule; that they 
produced more goods on any basis that could be named, whether per 
individual or per machine; in short that in every respect the Massa- 
chusetts operatives were under better conditions than those of the 
surrounding States. There has been no attempt since that report was 
published to repeal the ten-hour law of Massachusetts. On the other 
hand, other States have followed suit, until now that system prevails 
generally in the United States. 

The bureaus have been very influential in securing a modification 
of the old common law rule relating to the liability of employers for 
accidents occurring to their employees. Under this rule a workman 
can not recover damages for injuries received through the carelessness 
or negligence of a coemployee, although a stranger might recover 
damages for an injury following the same carelessness or negligence; 
as, for instance, under the old common-law rule, a brakeman on a train 
running perhaps 500 miles could secure no damages from a railroad- 
corporation in consequence of injuries received through the careless- 
ness or negligence of a switchman along any part of the line, although 
the brakeman knew nothing of the switchman, had no knowledge of 
his skill or capacity when he engaged with the company, and in no 
sense of the word, so far as reason is concerned, could be considered 
the coemployee of the switchman; yet, although that common-law 
rule grew up before great industrial enterprises were established, 
judges had adhered to it and had ruled that in such a case as that 
just mentioned the switchman and the brakeman were coemployees, 
and therefore the employer could not be held liable. The agitation 
for a legislative change in this common-law rule in England resulted 
in the enactment of a law in 1880 changing or modifying the rule, and 
in this country, the matter being taken up by bureaus of statistics of 
labor, several legislatures have been convinced of the justice of a 
change, and have therefore made it; the dire results which were pre- 
dicted as sure to follow the change of the rule have not followed. In 
this direction the bureaus have done a great service, not only to the 
employees of railroads and corporations engaged in productive indus- 
try, but in securing the public against the employment of incompetent 
men. 

Another very emphatic influence which the bureaus have exercised 
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is in the abolishment or modification of what is known as the "truck- 
store" system, or, as it is more popularly known in some parts of the 
country, the "pluck-me" method of store trading. This system con- 
sists in the establishment of a store by the proprietors of a works for 
the supply of its employees. Formerly, in manj^ instances, the prices 
charged at these stores were much higher than those charged at other 
places, and so the employee of a concern having a truck store was 
almost compelled, and in many instances actually compelled, to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life for his family at an exorbitant price, 
whereby the employer made a second profit on the labor of the em- 
ployee. In very many instances the workmen of such an establish- 
ment never saw any monej' from one year's end to another. The pay 
for the goods purchased in the store was secured by the paj^ rolls, and 
the debts and credits left no margin on pay daj^ Early in the exist- 
ence of bureaus of statistics of labor this system was attacked through 
the statistical method, and the result has been that in very many States 
laws have been passed making it a criminal offense, in some cases, to 
carry on such a system, and in other cases making it the duty of the 
proper officers to see to it that thej^ are regulated. The evils of the 
truck-store system have not yet been entirely eradicated in this country, 
but the change has been great, and the value to the wage receiver of 
the greatest importance. 

In this connection I might mention the influence which the bureaus 
have had in securing more frequent payments for the workingman. 
Formerly the payments were^monthly. Under this system the credit 
system grew also, because without ready money the wage receiver must 
secure credit of his grocer, and the grocer, under such circumstances, 
looks out that the charges are sufficient to cover the delay in receiving 
his money or the losses which may come through his endeavors later 
on to collect the amount of his bill of the employer through the trustee 
or the garnishee system. Weekly payments have been shown by va- 
rious bureaus to be beneficial in ei-adicating some of the evils of the 
credit sj'stem. 

In some of the Western States there have grown up during the past 
few years some of the most rascally practices on the credulity of the 
workingman that have ever been known. They are robberies of the 
meanest sort, for they not onlj' rob a man of his money, but in manj'^ 
instances of his manhood. The practice I refer to is that of a certain 
class of employment offices, located usually in the rear of some beer 
saloon, which advertise that a large number of men are wanted for labor 
in a certain city, but almost alwaj'^s at a distance. In a Western city 
one of these offices advertised for one thousand men to proceed imme- 
diately to Washington, D. C, where employment would be furnished 
at $1 per day. Hundreds of men responded to this advertisement. 
They were obliged to pay down |3 or %^, as the case might be or as 
the rascality of the manager might demand, and then the men were put 
off by various excuses for several days, until they began to clamor for 
their contract. When they became too demonstrative the manager 
would pay back a part of the sum advanced, for the sake of integrity. 
Meantime, however, these hundreds of men, loafing about his beer 
saloon, had expended more or less money for beer, in addition to the 
fee paid for the supposed employment. In one city an advertisement 
appeared for a large number of men to be shipped to Iowa, while in 
Iowa an advertisement appeared for a large number of men to be shipped 
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to the very place of the first call. The bureaus in some of the States 
where such practices have been carried on collected the information 
relative to these offices and exposed the swindle perpetrated upon the 
wage receiver. Much good was derived from these reports, and in 
addition to the laws in existence others of a more stringent nature 
followed. 

These instances of the direct influence and value of bureaus of statis- 
tics of labor are sufficient, it seems to me, to prove beyond any ques- 
tion their right to exist, their right to the sympathy and support of 
the public, and their right to ample equipment and means for carrying 
on their beneficent work. But they have another office to perform, 
which is one of the leading offices of statistics in every direction, and 
that is the correction of false impressions and the removal of appre- 
hension, and two or three instances of this kind ma}" perhaps be of 
service. 

The statement is usually made by writers on the labor question from 
the capitalistic point of view that the prosperity of the savings banks 
of the country represents absolutely the prosperity of the working- 
man — that the total amount of savings in such banks clearly indicates 
the prosperitj;^ of labor. I am not disposed to question this state- 
ment, so far as it applies as a principle, but I question the degree of 
accuracy contained in it, for the investigations have clearly shown that 
only about one-half of the deposits in the savings banks belong to men 
and women engaged in manual labor or in the toil necessary to the 
production of goods. Such a fact, properly brought out, simply sets 
people's thoughts in the right direction, although it does not disap- 
prove the sentiment underlying the erroneous statements regarding 
the conditions involved. 

In 1878 a great deal was said about the unemployed in this country. 
It was reported, and the report was very industriously circulated, that 
there were from 200,000 to 300,000 people out of employment in Massa- 
chusetts, 40,000 in the city of Boston alone, and 3,000,000 in the United 
States. These figures were quoted in newspapers, works on political 
economy, speeches in Congress, political resolutions, etc., until they 
came to be believed everywhere, and yet no attempt was made, officially 
or otherwise, to ascertain the real facts. The bureau of statistics of 
labor of Massachusetts undertook to make an investigation of the sub- 
ject, and this it did at two separate canvasses, one in June, 1878, and 
the other in November of the same year. The result showed that in 
that Commonwealth, on June 1, there were 28,508 skilled and unskilled 
laborers, male and female, out of emploj'ment, seeking and in want of 
work, and that in November there were not more than 23,000 of the 
same class. On these bases, there could not have been over 460,000 
unemployed able-bodied men and women in the United States, ordi- 
riarily having work, out of employment at the time mentioned. The 
report further showed that in the State mentioned there were in 1875 
only 316,459 persons engaged in manufactures and mechanical indus- 
tries, in occupations upon which they depended for support, whether 
actually employed or not, and the whole number actually employed in 
the manufacturing and mechanical pursuits of the State was 308,963. 
If, therefore, there had been 200,000 or 300,000 persons out of employ- 
ment in the State in June, 1878, as the alarmists were in the habit of 
stating, there could have been hardly any left in the factories and work- 
shops of the community. The figures published by the report were 
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used all over the country, and completely reversed the popular belief 
relative to the vast number of the alleged unemployed in the country. 

But Ithink one of the most striking instances of the removal of false 
impressions from the public mind relates to mortgage indebtedness on 
real estate. In a speech made in Congress in May, 1888, the statement 
was quoted from an agricultural paper that the estimated mortgage 
indebtedness of all real estate in Ohio at that time was 1701,000,000; 
in Indiana, 1398,000,000; in Illinois, $620,000,000; in Wisconsin, 
$250,000,000; in Michigan, $350,000,000; in Iowa, $351,000,000; and 
statements were made for other States. 'The Ohio and Michigan bureaus 
cyf statistics of labor undertook to investigate this subject, through the 
offices of the registers of deeds, the boards of assessors, etc. , and in these 
two States the mortgage indebtedness, as established and estimated by 
the commissioners of labor, was for Ohio $330,999,205, and for Mich- 
igan, $129,229,553, instead of the amounts popularly claimed. Under 
the Federal Census of 1890 an investigation was made relative to mort- 
gage indebtedness, and the facts established with remarkable accuracy 
for the other States just named. By the investigation of the census it 
was shown that in Indiana the mortgage indebtedness is $110,730,643; 
in Illinois, $384,299,150; in Wisconsin, $121,838,168, and in Iowa, 
$199,774,171. It is a little remarkable that the sums accepted in a 
popular way for the mortgage indebtedness of the States named were 
in some instances exactly the valuation of all the property of the State. 
The extravagant figures quoted were used all over this country and in 
Europe, wherever capitalists were seeking investm^ts in this country. 
The figures did immense harm; the wrong can not be calculated; but 
as time goes on the statistics emanating from bureaus of statistics of 
labor and from the Census Office are removing the apprehension which 
grew out of the original statements. 

Another feature relative to mortgages relates to the causes for which 
mortgages are placed upon farms in the Western country. It has been 
claimed in recent years that the great mortgage indebtedness of West- 
ern States is due largely to disaster or adversity. The commissioner 
of labor of Nebraska undertook to satisfy himself, by positive inves- 
tigation, as to the truth or falsity of such claims, and he took as the 
territory for his investigation the county of Sarpy, covering the period 
from December 31, 1879, to January 1, 1890. Sarpy is one of the 
oldest counties in Nebraska, and it therefore offered the best opportu- 
nities for investigation in that State. The result, as to the causes for 
the creation of the mortgage indebtedness of the county, is shown in 
the following statement, taken from Commissioner Jenkins's report for 
1889-90: 

Per cent. 

Purchase money 58 

Permanent improvements 3 

Purchase of stock 4 

To meet personal obligations 5 

To invest in real estate ■ 7 

To invest in mercantile business 20 

Sickness 25 

Unknown causes 7. 25 

Allowing that all the mortgages from sickness and from unknown 
causes were the result of misfortune or of adversity of Some kind, the 
foregoing table shows that 92i per cent were for legitimate causes, 
and such causes as indicated prosperity rather than adversity. 

The investigation under the Eleventh United States Census compre- 
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hends the object of indebtedness for 102 selected counties in several 
States, the results being: obtained by personal inquiry through the 
experts of 'the oiEce. That investigation is a clear and emphatic 
corroboration of the results arrived at by Commissioner Jenkins of 
Nebraska. It shows that to legitimate objects, indicating clearly pros- 
perity and advancement, 94.37 per cent of all the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the 102 counties considered must be attributed. 

The convict-labor question is one that has attracted a great deal of 
attention during the last quarter of a century, but it was not until 
various State bui'eaus and the United States Department of Labor 
collected exhaustive statistics relative to productive employments in 
penitentiaries and other penal institutions and showed the effect of 
■different systems of employing convicts that the discussion took intel- 
ligent shape. There has been much reform along the lines of convict 
labor. Many States have made experiments which have been aban- 
doned, while others have established new systems which are progress- 
ing favorabl}^ In the whole work the contributions of labor statistics 
have been of the greatest possible value. 

The advancement of technical science, too, has been greatly acceler- 
ated by the exhaustive publications of different departments and bureaus 
of statistics of labor relative to industrial education. It is onh' recently 
that the different States of the Union have felt it incumbent upon them, 
through their legislatures, to study all the phases of industrial training, 
consisting of manual training, trade-school instruction, and the higher 
technological or university work which is done in our institutes of 
technology. The United States Bureau of Education has aided the dis- 
cussion and consideration of such matters, and its work has been 
grandly supplemented by the State bureaus and the United States 
Department of Labor. It is now possible to discuss the question of 
industrial education in all its phases not only intelligently, but on the 
basis of practical experience in this and other countries. ' 

These few instances show the enormous value of statistics in remov- 
ing apprehension and in correcting erroneous views. The money 
value of such information is not easy to calculate. 

In September, 1883, the heads of the few bureaus of statistics of 
labor then existing met at Columbus, Ohio, and organized the National 
Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of Bureaus of Statistics of 
Labor. Since then these officials have met annually for the purpose 
of discussing statistical methods and the best way of collecting infor- 
mation and of tabulating, analyzing, and presenting it. It was one 
of the early dreams of the founders of this convention that some 
uniform contemporaneous work could be undertaken by all the 
bureaus in cooperation, but this dream was fraught with rnany diffi- 
culties. States did not organize their bureaus at the same" time. 
Many of the subjects which had been covered by those organized at 
early dates formed the subjects of investigation of those which had 
been established at later dates, and hence- there was a conflict; for the 
earlier bureaus did not wish to cover again what was new and 
important to the more recently established ones. Another diffi- 
culty arose in the fact that the industries and conditions of one 
State were nojt common to all States having bureaus of statistics of 
labor. Notwithstanding the fact that the original idea has not been 
and can not be carried out, the convention has been of the greatest 
possible value to the different States. At each annual meeting each 
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commissioner of labor reports the investigations he has in hand, the 
methods he has adopted for obtaining the information desired, and 
all the difficulties and complications attending his work. These matters 
are then discussed and the experience of older commissioners brought 
out for the benefit of those who have more recently come into the work 
of gathering statistics of labor. Thus great advantage is given to even 
,the older commissioners to gain fresh inspiration from the troubles and 
difficulties of those who- are new to the work. The convention also 
helps to call public attention not only to the value, but to the methods, 
o;f the work being conducted. 

Notwithstanding all that 1 have said relative to the value and influ- 
ence of the statistics of labor, I am perfectly well aware tliat they could 
be made of far greater value; but that greater value can only be 
secured through the direct action of the legislative bodies behind the 
bureaus. They are very poorly equipped. They need more men and 
more money. They need experience, which can only come through 
the influence of the executives of the States. With a longer tenure of 
office and an increase in the equipment and means of the bureaus, their 
future usefulness can be made to far excel that of the past and of 
the present. The lines of work which they can undertake are numer- 
ous and inexhaustible. Knowledge of production is absolutely essential 
for the adjustment of many of the difficult questions we are facing 
to-daj", and any contribution through statistical investigation or other- 
wise that will enable both the capitalist and his employee to more 
clearly understand the real conditions of production should be welcomed 
by all elements of the communitv. The bureaus must be kept in the 
future, as in the past, free from partisanship. The statistician is not 
a statistician when he is an advocate, no matter how skillful he may 
be in the manipulation of figures. He must be impartial, he must 
make his investigations without any reference to theories to be proved 
or disproved, and give to the world the actual results of his inquiries. 
This country lacks trained statisticians. We have no means for train- 
ing them, except in the practical work of the statistical offices of the 
State and Federal governments. These offices, therefore, become a 
school for the future, and the statisticians of this country that are to 
be of great service to the governments must acquire their knowledge 
through the statistical offices; but no work can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully without money and without men. We must look therefore 
to the legislative branches of our various governments for the increase 
of the usefulness and for recognized influence of our bureaus of 
statistics of labor. 



Friday, March 28, 1902. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR L. BRADFORD PRINCE, OF NEW 

MEXICO. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Bunker, of Cali- 
fornia, and myself were appointed as delegates of the Trans-Mississ- 
ippi Commercial Congress, held last summer, and were appointed to 
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present to the committees of the United States Congress at the present 
time resolutions of that commercial congress on certain subjects in ref- 
erence to this matter of the Department of Commerce. 

The resolution passed is very brief, with certain preambles with 
which I will not trouble you. It reads : 



Resolved, That we again urge > 

Because that was the second time that the Trans-Mississippi Com- 
mercial Congress took action. 

upon the United States Congress to speedily provide for the establishment of a new 
department to be known as the Department of Commerce, with representation in 
the Cabinet, in order that the great commercial interests of the people shall have 
the benefit of governmental attention and cooperation. 

It is perhaps proper to say to those who may not know that the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress is a representative body, which includes in 
its membership the representatives of all the commercial bodies west 
of the Mississippi River in the IS States and all the Territories between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, as well as representatives of the 
States themselves appointed by the governors of those States. 

This was its twelfth annual session, and I think it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that it is the most important body of that kind west of the 
Mississippi, because it represents all of the commercial organizations 
that are in that part of the country. 

This resolution is in favor, you will observe, of a Department of 
Commerce, and it is proper to say, I think, that that was advisedly and 
intentionally worded in that way. 

The resolution, as originally introduced, was for a Department of 
Commerce and Industries. The Trans-Mississippi Congress, including 
in its territory as it does the mining part of the country, I am very 
much in favor of the establishment of a Department of Mines and 
Mining, and in the passage of this resolution they eliminated the 
words "and Industries," preferring that this Department should be 
solely, simply, and entirely a Department of Commerce; and that, I 
think, represents the feeling of that body — that this Department 
should be a Department of Commerce exclusively, that great branch 
of national industry being, as we conceive, of sufficient importance to 
have a department of its own, and that other branches should be 
represented in other ways, and we trust there will be a Department of 
Mining, and if not now in due time, as we look upon that as one of 
the greatest industries in the country. 

That is all I have to say in bringing before you this resolution.. 

The Chairman. Was there any discussion in that Congress as to the 
details of a bill as to what bureaus and divisions now organized or that 
might be organized should be parts of this department? 

Governor Prince. Well, in the course of the two sessions, the one 
of 1900 and the one of 1901, in which this matter was considered, there 
was more or less discussion, but it was more particularly on the sub- 
ject of including this subject of mines and mining than on other topics. 

The Chairman. But that was excluded. 

Governor Prince. That was excluded; there was nothing with regard 
to the labor matter which has been before this committee. 

The Chairman. Is it your impression from what you heard there 
that the sense of that meeting would be in favor of a Department of 
Commerce, eliminating the labor question and all matters pertaining 
to labor from the bill? 
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Governor Prince. That is the impression I have, sir, from the dis- 
cussions. We had representatives there, all the leading commercial 
bodies from San Francisco to St. Louis, and they were exceedingly 
anxious for the establishment of this Department of Commerce, but 
purely, as I understood it, as a Department of Commerce. If 1 am 
wrong in any of these things I will be very glad if Mr. Bunker, who 
represents the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, will correct me. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM M. BUNKER, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1 corroborate all 
the statements made by Governor Prince regarding the action of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress. 

I attended the session, was a member of the com.mittee on resolu- 
tions, and I know that during our meetings the question of establish- 
ing a Department of Commerce was quite thoi'oughly thrashed out, and 
it was very decidedlj'^ the impression there, I may say the unanimous 
impression, that there should be no Bureau of Mines and Mining asso- 
ciated with the Department of Commerce, the theory being that the 
man who would be best equipped for the management of a Department 
of Commerce would not understand what was best in the way of min- 
ing, in the way of mining legislation, in the way of mining control 
and mining direction. 

1 would like to pass now from my representation of the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress to my position as representative of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, which has indorsed the plan 
for forming a Department of Commerce; and 1 wish to say in that con- 
liection that the Chamber of Commerce desires that the Department of 
Commerce be confined to commerce, and that so far as mining is con- 
cerned, so far as the labor question is concerned, it would be better 
pleased to have those eliminated and have those under a proper 
department. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be wise to have a depart- 
ment representing each one of the great industries of this country, as, 
for instance, a Department of Mines, a Department of Commerce, a 
Department of Labor, and certain other subordinate divisions of the 
great interests of the countr}', to have each of them represented by a 
Cabinet officei and each of the heads a member of the Cabinet? 

Mr. Bunker. I have not considered that matter in that shape. I 
have simply considered it so far as it bears on commerce itself, and 
my only answer to that is that the man who is fitted to direct a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which seems essential, is not adapted to the man- 
agement of mines and mining and labor. 

It would seem to me by reason of our growing commerce, by reason 
-of the fact that with the increase of maritime activity already known 
and already promised it would be impossible for a man to pay proper 
attention, it would be impossible for any one man to comprehend all 
the various elements that would go to make up a department includ- 
ing commerce, mining, and labor, for the reason that all three of these 
interests are constantly expanding. But I am dealing more directly 
with the sole proposition of the Department of Commerce. That 
is to say, that commerce is growing moi-e rapidly than any other 
department, and, if we are to hold our own in the world, it will grow 
more rapidly, because there is bound to be an increased transporta- 
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tion, and we now hold the markets of the world because we produce 
better and cheaper articles; but the time will come when the question 
of transportation will be much greater than it is to-day. 

That is my impression after traveling around the world and study- 
ing the ports of the Orient, and studying the ports of Europe, and 
seeing that transportation is the key of the situation. 

The Chairman. In your judgment, then, should the subject of trans- 
portation be included in the various divisions of the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Bunker. Certainly; marine transportation, most assuredly. 
I should consider that marine transportation is one of the essentials. 

The Chairman. Why not interstate commerce, then ? 

Mr. Bunker. Because I am dealing more particularly with foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. Tompkins. You believe in a ship-subsidy bill, then. 

Mr. Bunker. 1 believe in a ship-subsidy bill; yes. I believe, after 
seeing that Great Britain, with respect to China, controlled, I think, 
about 50 per cent of the foreign trade in 1898 or in 1899, and about 
53 per cent of the carrying tonnage, it occurred to me in all my travels 
that transportation is the key to the commercial situation, and if to-day 
we had the reasonable, cheap transportation which is bound to come 
with the increase of tonnage, reasonably cheap transportation on the 
Pacific, we can control the trade over there much more easilj'^ than any 
other country. 

The idea is that they need our food stuffs. The other countries 
have done everything that they can do in the way of giving subsidies. 
I think they have played their last card, so to speak. With the increase 
of our tonnage, which is bound to come, which is absolutely essential, 
I am satisfied that the department of commerce, which deals with com- 
merce only, will have all it can take care of. 

Mr. Coombs. You represent commercial bodies, do you not? 

Mr. Bunker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. You are acquainted with all the commercial men of, 
say, San Francisco? 

Mr. Bunker. I should say so. 

Mr. Coombs. You know what the trend of thought is among the 
individuals and collectively in these organizations, do you not? 

Mr. Bunker. The commercial organizations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. You have heard them talk. Now, is not this idea of a 
department of commerce considerably in the direction of extending 
our foreign trade, making reciprocal arrangements with the nations 
for that purpose, and very little with the idea of domestic development? 

Mr. Bunker. The theorj- in San Francisco, perhaps due to its posi- 
tion, perhaps due to its isolation and the fact that it faces the Orient 
and deals largely with marine affairs, the theory there is undoubtedly 
and overwhelmingly that the foreign commerce is the one great desir- 
able feature of a Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you not think that any department referring 
entirely to the internal affairs of the Government would get jammed 
if it got in this department as a bureau? Do you not think it would 
be subordinated to the interests of the development of foreign trade? 

Mr. Bunker. You are asking me a little more than I may be able to 
answer. I can answer that in another way. 

Mr. Coombs. I am asking you what the ideas of the commercial 
bodies with which youC%#/fffiislfljaMafflK)SO/?® 
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Mr. BuNKEK. The idea of the commercial bodies is, what we are 
after now is foreign trade, foreign commerce. What we need for the 
development of the Pacific coast more particularly is foreign commerce. 
From our point of view, from the point of view of the San Francisco 
merchant, it is all that the Department of Commerce can do to safe- 
guard that particular interest. If any more wotk is given it that work 
will be attempted to the prejudice of foreign commerce. 

Mr. Coombs. Would expect to take in the consular service? That 
is an important factor, is it not, in the development of foreign trade? 

Mr. Bunker. 1 should think that would be one of the features. 
The consular service is becoming more and more a business proposi- 
tion, and I should assume that that was naturally one of the features 
of the department. 

The Chairman. In discussions that you have had and have heard 
upon this subject, what is the consensus of opinion as to the manner 
in which this department should operate; what would it do in the way 
of" extension of om- foreign commerce? 

Mr. Bunker. It would acquire and disseminate intelligently, sys- 
tematically, practically, and on a business basis, the information cal- 
culated to stimulate and promote foreign commerce, more particularly. 

The Chairman. What would be its methods of acquiring that in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Bunker. It would primarily, perhaps, acquire that information 
through the reports of consular officers and through the reports of 
agents, perhaps, who would be practical men. I say practical men as 
against mere politicians. I say practical men because they would be 
men experts in their own line, who would acquire definite, reliable 
information, and show wherein we could reap certain advantages from 
certain situations. 

The Chairman. They would acquire that information through 
travel, through personal observation in foreign countries? 

Mr. Bunker. Through travel, through personal observation, and 
through such other methods as might be deemed advisable. 

The Chairman. Well, when fully equipped, what would be the staff 
of the Secretary in that line? Give us some idea of the number of 
persons and the compensations that would be paid them. 

Mr. Bunker. I have not gone into those details and really I should 
hesitate to offer any advice or suggestions on that line, because I have 
never considered the question from that point of view. The only way 
that I have looked at that question has been largely through personal 
observation in various parts of the Orient and in various parts of 
Europe. 

The Chairman. Following out that line of thought, every country, 
of course, should be visited by one or more of these intelligent agents s 

Mr. Bunker. Yes. 

The Chairman. Would it be necessary that every great line of 
industry should have its representative in each of the countries, as, for 
instance, the industry in metals, the industry in textiles ? 

Mr. Bunker. I should think that would be one of the most direct 
methods of proceeding, because there is nothing that is so necessary, 
nothing that is so educational in .its character and scope, as in a direct 
application. 

The Chairman. Well, a man thoroughly familiar with metals from 
their manufacture, our markets, our possible output, would not nec- 
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essarily know anything at all about kindred subjects in textiles, 
would he? 

Mr. Bunker. No. 

The Chairman. Then there would be an imperative ' necessity for 
having each one of the greater industries represented as, for instance, 
metals, agriculture 

Mr. Bunker. I should think that would be a very good plan. 

The Chairman (continuing). Farming implements. Would not 
they be an exceedingly expensive aid to commerce? 

Mr. Bunker. Not necessarily. 

The Chairman. They ought to be men thoroughly versed in their 
business, and therefore men fit to command good salaries. I am 
assuming that you have given thought to this matter and have studied 
it in its parts. The committee want practical suggestions. Take, for 
instance, Great Britain. In your judgment, how many men in all 
that pertains to our metal industries, should be charged with getting 
this needed information in Great Britain ? , 

Mr. Bunker. I have not gone into that detail. 

The Chairman. You have traveled extensively in China and Japan? 

Mr. Bunker. China and Japan and across Siberia. 

The Chairman. Then have you any idea of what should be the 
number of persons deputed in this particular business in the Empire 
of China? 

Mr. Bunker. I think a very few. It is not the number. There 
are three or four large interests to cover. 

The Chairman. You say you have detailed information upon that 
subject? 

Mr. Bunker. I have never considered it on that line. I have simply 
considered the necessity of safeguarding that foreign commerce, the 
advantages to be derived directly, and the fact that that commerce is 
bound to increase, not only because of our controlling the markets to 
a large extent to-day, but because of the increased tonnage that is now 
accumulating and the promise of a further great increase. 

I have no other suggestion, and I am very much obliged to you 
gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN W. HAYES, GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 

Mr. Hates. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I come 
here to represent the order of the Knights of Labor in connection 
with the bill under discussion, and to say that in so far as the gentleman 
who spoke in connection with the labor organizations of the country is 
concerned we approve of everything he said in relation to a Depart- 
ment of Labor pure and simple, if such a thing were possible. I am 
of the opinion that at least during my time there will never be a 
Department of Labor. I am very firmly convinced of that, and I am 
very firmly convinced that this Congress will not give us a Department 
of Labor. 

It was argued on the outside, and I think on the inside while the bill 
was under discussion in the Senate, that a great deal of political capi- 
tal could be made out of the introduction of a bill that had for its 
object a Department of Labor pure and simple. The labor organiza- 
tions of the country are somewhat business institutions nowadays. 
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There are Republican labor organizations and there are Democratic 
labor organizations. There is no getting behind that fact. And they 
could not be united to oppose the party who opposed a Department of 
Labor or favor the party who favored a Department of Labor. There 
is no questioning that fact. There is not power enough in all the 
labor representatives of this country combined to unite the labor 
organizations in favor of one or the other. 

The window-glass industry of the United States is connected with 
the Knights of Labor. They believe in a tariff on glass, -and it does 
not make much difference to them what other interests there are at 
stake so long as they get a tariff' on glass. There are other labor 
organizations connected with the Knights of Labor that do not believe 
in tariff's at all, and when the great question between the two great 
parties comes up they go back to their old parties and fight the cam- 
paign on local issues as far as the election of members of Congress is 
concerned. The Knights of Labor originated the idea in connection 
with this department, as it is to-day, in the convention of the order in 
1888, 1 think it was; but to be accurate about the matter I have a copy 
of our journal with my letter to the members of the Senate in it, giving 
the date and the page of our proceedings, showing that our general 
master workman recommended that we agitate and apply for a depart- 
ment of labor. That recommendation was referred to the legislative 
committee, composed of five or seven members of the general assembly, 
and they approved of it. It was by this committee and by the general 
body referred to the general legislative committee at Washington, and 
the Labor Committee, of which John J. O'Neill was chairman, gave us 
the present bill. It was nothing like we ought to have, but it was all 
we could get, and we were satisfied for the time being. 

That bill did not and does not give any power to the Commissioner 
whatever. It allows him to cool his heels, if I may use a vulgar 
expression, on the outside, while the Cabinet members are discussing 
questions affecting labor. He can not get in. He can buttonhole 
them the same as we can buttonhole a member of Congress and try 
to make them give him as much information as possible, and that is 
right, that is proper, and he may, from the position he holds, get a 
little closer to a member of the Cabinet than we can. That is not say- 
ing very much. I regret that 1 was not here the first day of the hear- 
ings. But yesterday I listened to the gentleman who represents the 
railway interests of the country — 1 mean the workingmen of the rail- 
road interests — and I want to say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that that same argument will be given to every member of this 
committee and every person who visits one of the attaches of the Labor 
Bureau, either in the office or in the field. 

It is the same argument we have heard for twelve or fourteen years. 
We above all other organizations in this countiy have watched, and, 
to a very great extent, manned the Labor Bureau. We know what its 
shortcomings are. We do not attribute all of the shortcomings to the 
Commissioner. The bill does not give him any power. It allows him 
to investigate certain matters and present them to the President. 

Mr. Davis. You mean the present law? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; I mean the present law. It does not permit him 
to recommend, and I know from personal knowledge that the field 
work is not collected. I can name— but it would discharge the man — 
the man who collected statistics for Harrisburg while located in a 
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hotel at Philadelphia. And these matters have been already publisked 
in our journal, for twelve years, always with the attention of the 
Comniissioner directed to them. Not much headway has been made 
because he simply has no power. ' 

I listened also with much attention to the argument of Mr. Fuller 
in connection with the commission appointed to investigate the settle- 
ment of the Chicago strike. Mr. Fuller is young in this movement, 
especially around Washington, and I think, if I am not stretching it a 
little too far, that the organizations which he represents have gone 
out of the field of labor organizations and gone into that of insurance 
organizations almost entirely. However that may be, the governor 
of Illinois, the late John P. Altgeld, the mayor of the city of Chicago, 
J. P. Hopkins, and the president of the American Eailway Union, 
Mr. Eugene Debs, at the time conferred upon me personally full 
authority to visit Mr. Cleveland and urge that commission. I did so 
in company with Senator Kyle, one member of Congress (Mr. McGann, 
of Chicago), and three members of our organization. After several 
hours with the President we finally got the consent that this commis- 
sion would be appointed. But it took them fourteen days after the 
day he met with us before the commission was appointed, and the 
effect of the commission which we intended to have upon the strike 
had failed. 

If the Department of Labor had authority it would not be necessary 
for us to ask Mr. Wright or anybody else to go there. The railroad 
associations of the United States, as centered in Chicago, would not 
have dared to have blacklisted and burned up cars as charged and then 
charge it to the men. 

If we had had a Department of Labor with power, such as a Cabinet 
officer would have, it would not have been necessary for us as the 
representatives of the organizations at that time to specially plead 
with Congress to give us a committee of seven to go down to the 
Southwest strike and save the East St. Louis bridge from destruction, 
which the Congressional committee at that time did in 1884. It would 
not have been necessary for us to have taken a committee to Pennsyl^ 
vania when the Beading troubles took place in 1887 and 1888. We 
would have gotten some consideration from a Cabinet department. 

I do not quite agree with the men who say that we can not get good 
meii in the Cabinet simply because they are capitalists or represent 
business interests. At least I feel, and my intercourse with them for 
the past fifteen or seventeen years has been such as to make me feel, 
that these gentlemen are mistaken in their idea about that. I have 
received kind and courteous treatment at the hands of every Cabinet 
officer, with possibly one or two exceptions, and I do not know whether 
the fault was theirs or mine. And I sav now if this Department is 
created and it comes from the Senate with a Cabinet officer who will 
have power to do exactly what we expect the Labor Department to have 
power to do now— but it has not power to do now— he will not dare 
render unjust opinions to labor, because on that occasion the organi-r: 
zations of the country would combine, and that is one of the occasions^l. 
they would combine. Public sentiment is a very serious factor in 
this country, and we would trust public sentiment to a very great- 
extent in that matter. 

For that reason I am strongly of the opinion that we ought to have 
this Department of Labor just as it comes from the Senate. If there is 
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any hope in the future for a Department of Commerce pure and simple, 
we can very readily advance it a step sooner than take it out of the 
rut it is in to-day, if we once get it ^here we expect to get it by the 
vote of this committee and the vote of Congress. 

Now, that is in brief our view on this Department. I do not think 
that Mr. Fuller properly stated the matter yesterday, because in his 
report of his own organization, and this is the March issue of their 
journal, he stated that he protested against the Department being made 
a Department of Commerce and Labor, and then he writes over his sig- 
nature, on page 390: 

On January 7 the bill was up in the Senate for consideration, and Mr. Nelson, of 
Minnesota, presented a protest from the Knights of Labor against including the Labor 
Department in the bill. 

The average railroad man reading that would imagine that we are on 
that side of the house. Well, we are not. 

Mr. Tompkins. You are in favor of the bill under consideration ? 

Mr. Hates. Yes, sir. We are in favor of the bill that comes to us 
from the Senate, for the reason that it gives us one step in advance of 
what we have had for twenty years. 

Mr. Gompers, in presenting his letter, and this is a report for March, 
simply said h;s letter was read and created considerable discussion, 
after which the Department of Labor was added; and he dropped it at 
that. The United Boot and Shoe Workers' Organization of the United 
States — that is a part and parcel of the American Federation of 
Labor — says in its last issue, and I took occasion to copy it: 

The Boston Herald suggests Carrol D. Wright as a fit man to be given charge of the 
department of commerce and labor. It is a queer nomination. Mr. Wright has had 
a legal training, but no training to speak of in either commerce or labor. By a good 
many Mr. Wright is considered to possess some ability at twisting statistics to make 
them appear as if they proved unreasonable propositions, which he supposes are 
approved either by those who employ him or other parties whom he desires to toady 
to. It is suspected that he arrives first at his conclusion and then proceeds to so 
arrange his figures so that they will correspond. 

Mr. Davis. What organization do you represent? 

Mr. Hates. I represent the Knights of Labor, that has very nearly 
7,000 members in your own territory, the lumber people of Florida, 
with headquarters at Pensacola. 

Mr. Richardson. In that letter you read from Mr. Fuller just now 
in which he stated that he protested against labor being included in this 
department, did he claim to represent you also ? 

Mr. Hates. No; I should hope not, riot in that position. 
' Mr. Richardson. He represents his own organization in that protest? 

Mr. Hates. Yes; he represents his own organization; but in his 
report to the locomotive firemen in the letter over his own signature, 
which I quoted from, he makes it appear as if — whether it was inten- 
tional or otherwise — we protested before the Senate against including 
the Department of Labor in this bill, while, on the other hand, we 
favored it, and we now favor it very strongly. W^e can get no con- 
sideration whatever from the Congress without buttonholing nearly 
every member. They will pass resolutions and send them up to the 
Department of Labor to get statistics that do not affect us one way or 
the other, and the employees who are supposed to be on the side of 
labor are collecting statistics on divorce and other matters 

Mr. Richardson. Do you believe that including labor in this Depart- 
DQent of Commerce will tei^di(ffz»"a6toSVM(3©4^®*'oi'ld to facilitate the 
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desire you have, and that you so earnestly express to secure a separate 
Labor Department with a Cabinet seat? 

Mr. Hayes. If it does not it will give us a good many steps in 
advance of what we have got, and if there is an opportunity to secure 
a Department of Labor we will be in a better position to secure it in the 
future, unless it becomes a law, than we are at the present time. We 
have no earthly opportunity now. 

During the late strike of the steel workers the present Cabinet, 
with Secretary Gage at its head, was connected night and day by 
telephone with New York; and you know of their efforts to settle that 
strike. Whether their object was its political effect or not does not 
enter the question with me. The fact is' if we had had a representa- 
tive in the Cabinet whose duty it would be to represent labor we 
would have gotten some consideration from that. 

Mr. Richardson. If you have that opinion of the President's Cab- 
inet oflBcers, why is it that you have any confidence in any Secretary 
that would be put in there in charge of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor? 

Mr. Hates. I want to say that I believe that if a Department of 
Labor was created we would be subject to the same choice from the 
President, and we would never get a pure and simple labor represent- 
ative in the Cabinet. I do believe we can get just as much considera- 
tion from a Cabinet officer, no matter who he is, with the public eye 
on him to-day as we can from a labor representative, and I am willing 
to trust my case — at least I have for a great many years — and the case 
of our organization to any of the principal officers of our Government, 
We have gotten pretty fair treatment. We have no reason to com- 
plain. At times, I say, they have treated us harshly, but I fancy that 
it was our fault once or twice, and it may have been their fault once 
or twice. 1 remember under Charley Foster we did not get very good 
treatment at first; but he, like other people, got his eyes opened. We 
have no fault to find with them -now. 

I am willing to trust the case of the labor organizations of this coun- 
try, at least the members of the . labor organizations who believe in 
this, to any Cabinet officer the President will appoint. His adminis- 
tration depends on the proper treatment of the labor people that come 
before him. If any labor representative comes before him he will get 
fair treatment; they would not dare give him otherwise; but as it is 
to-day we get nothing. That is the fact, gentlemen. That is about 
all I have to say on it. 

The Chairman. Will you not give us your idea of how the particular 
interests you represent would be promoted in case this bill passes, or 
in case there should be a Department? Explain, if you please, how it 
would operate beneficially upon this great class that all people should 
be. interested in. 

Mr. Hates. Well, all of the departments of labor now that are 
scattered around, like the Bureau of Immigration, that are scattered 
around in the different departments, could be brought under this 
Department and an Assistant Secretary or some person qualified to act 
in the particular departments, instead of having them separated, as 
they are now — brought under one head. The Assistant Secretary, the 
chief, or whoever would have charge of a particular line, would report 
to the Cabinet officer, as they are doing now in other departments, and 
they would carry^it .^n^ jigd ^l^^gug^ns affecting the interests of 
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labor would be discussed at the Cabinet table. They are not so dis- 
cussed now officially. In that sense it would benefit us, in the sense 
that we could rely more securely upon the statistics that are collected. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that I have a book in my safe now that 
was issued in 1888 by the Department of Labor, and I have another 
book that was issued a week after that, and they are both No. 18, and 
they are both bulletins of labor; and the only excuse for issuing the 
second one was that the first one was an error. Yet the first one 
shows two tables complete, of about 12 pages, where the wages 
increased in all of Europe, with one exception, and the increase 
of wages was based upon a percentage, while the new issue elimi- 
nates all those tables entirely and makes two instead of four — well, 
I can not tell you the number of pages, bat quite a number of them, 
I think 8 or 10 — and bases the wages on a percentage of so much a day 
instead of a percentage on the wages. And when questioned about it 
they say it was an error. 

Yet that document was used in the campaign of 1888 broadcast. 
Now, the difficulty in that matter is this: That the people who collect 
the statistics can not get them accurate; they can not send for persons 
and papers; they have to beg the people to give them the statistics. 

Mr. RiOHAKDSON. You say that document was used in the campaign 
to mislead and deceive the public ? 

Mr. Hates. Yes. 

Mr. RiCHAEDSON. Where was it used and by whom ? 

Mr. Hates. It was- used in the campaign. 

Mr. Richardson. Well, by whom ; by what political party ? 

Mr. Hates. I am not going to discuss politics; I am only giving 
you the facts. 

Mr. Richardson. You said it was used to mislead and deceive the 
public 

Mr. Hates. There is the fact, gentlemen, and they are in existence, 
and there is no use in raising the question on it, as far as I am con- 
cerned; I am only giving it to you as it comes to me. I am not going 
to take a stand in favor of either political party in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. Richardson. 1 understand that; but you, without being solic- 
ited, stated that that misleading and deceptive matter was used pub- 
licly in this country for the purpose of misleading and deceiving the 
people on that very important question, and that it was used in the 
campaign. Now, I ask you where it was used, and who used it, and 
what political party used it, because that fact ought to be known. 

Mr. Hates. Quotations from it were in the Time Magazine, of Chi- 
cago, I think it was, in 1898; the Journal of Sociology, in July, 1898; 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, January 9, 1898; the files of the 
North American for May, 1901; the Chicago Democrat, October 29 
and 31, 1898. And I want to say in connection with that article par- 
ticularly that the Chicago Democrat took the statistics of the bulletins 
at that time and compared them, because they referred to the city of 
Chicago — they were taken from principal cities, I believe, and Chicago 
was one — and proved that the carpenters and blacksmiths and a number 
of others as reported in the bulletin were not correct, as reported by 
the investigation made in Chicago. 

In saying that, I do not blame Mr. Wright to that extent. I say it 
is simply impossible unde£),^foggeg^g^^|\5^o collect correctly the 
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statistics. You can not get them ; you have to beg and coax a man 
in order to get them. You go to a man's office and he takes you into 
his office and he gives you as much information ae he chooses, and in 
order to get what you want you have to beg him for it. 

Mr. Davis. Yoii state the extracts were in those papers. You do 
not state whether they were given approvingly or disapprovingly. 

Mr. Hates. They were given disapprovingly. Nearly every one of 
the quotations 1 have mentioned was criticising the bulletins. 

Mr. Davis. Then they were not used for the purpose of misleading? 

Mr. Hayes. On the other hand, they seem to have been corrective. 
I make that statement. They said that they were in error, yet, not- 
withstanding that fact, copies got out, and the copies and information 
were circulated. So, if we had some way of getting proper statistics 
there would not be any such errors as that. We would at least have 
somebody to supervise them. 

I do not believe, in justice to Mr. Wright, that he supervises any- 
thing. I think the chief clerk does the business, and that is the 
difficulty. 

Any man who goes there and talks with them generally gets the 
same storj' — practically the same statement that seems to be made out 
properly by this gentleman who spoke yesterday. 1 have heard it a 
hundred times, and it appears to me as if it is written by Mr. Wright 
or Mr. Wright's clerk, or just exactly like it. And, Mr. Chairman, 
we have followed this Bureau from its foundation to the present time. 
These gentlemen come into it to-day, not eight or ten years ago, and 
when tne statement is made that the labor representatives of these 
organizations passed this bill that statement is not true. We have 
been waiting all these years. The record I have given to the gentle- 
man quotes the page, and I will give your clerk the proceedings to 
copy ccTrrectly from, showing exactly the position we have taken on 
this matter. 

Now, let the gentlemen who want facts put in produce the records 
o^ their own organization showing where this matter has been consid- 
ered only within the last verj- short period. 

Now, "I trust you will give us this department as it comes from the 
Senate. We do not know anything about your Commerce Depart- 
ment. You make that to suit yourselves and suit those who come 
here to be represented, but we do believe if we get this thing here we 
will get nearer to the Cabinet position than we will ever get again. 
That is the only thing there is to it? 

I am much obliged to you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. R. FULLER, REPRESENTING THE BROTHEE- 
HOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, THE BROTHERHOOD 01 
LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN, THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCT- 
ORS, THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, AND THE 
ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS. 



Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 1 
a credential here showing whom I represent, a copy of which I will 
leave with the committee. 

Cleveland, Ohio, December $, 1901. 
To whom these presents may concern, greeting: 

This is to certify that the bearer hereof, Mr. H. R. Fuller, whose signature appears 
below, has been dulgjygh^|^1g^^^(e^l^|jj^i^representative of the above-named 
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organizations at Washington, D. C, during the sessions of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, in matters pertaining to national legislation. 

P. M. Abthuh, 
Grand Chief Engineer Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

F. P. Saegent, 
Orand Master Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
E. E. Claek, 
Grand Chief Conductor Order of Railway Conductors. 

H. B. Peeham, 
President Order of Railway Trainmen. 

I wish to say first that I desire it to be understood by the committee 
that I do not come here to oppose any of these bills creating a Depart- 
ment of Commerce; but 1 come here to oppose all provisions which 
may appear in any of them which seek to put the present Department 
of Labor under this new proposed department. This is my prime 
motive, but I want to say, however, in addition to this, that I wish to 
urge upon the members of the committee the necessity of also giving 
labor a distinct and separate place in the President's Cabinet, free from 
any other department whatever. 1 listened here yesterday to the 
friends of this bill, and was very much interested in what they said, 
and I want them to thoroughly understand my position. We are not 
here opposing their bill in the least. 

We have some reasons, general and specific, for not wanting this 
bill to include the Department of Labor. 

I will submit, with the permission of the chairman of the committee, 
a copy of the original law creating a Bureau of Labor which was passed 
in 1884 and was brought about through the influence of organized 
labor. The credit for this can be given to the Knights of Labor, which 
was then the strongest organization in the country; and after the 
Bureau had been created and had remained under the Department of 
the Interior for about four years this same influence brought about the 
enactment of a law which madelt an independent Department, and it 
has remained so ever since. 1 have copies of both of those laws, which 
I will give to the committee. 

[Chapter 127.] 

AN ACT To establish a Bureau of Labor. 

Be it enacted Tyy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress asseinhled, That there shall be established 
in the Department of the Interior a Bureau of Labor, which shall be 
under the charge of a Commissioner of Labor, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Commissioner of Labor shall hold his office for four years, and 
until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, unless sooner 
removed, and shall receive a salary of three thousand dollars a year. 
The Commissioner shall collect information upon the subject of labor, 
its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the earnings of laboring 
men and women, and the means of promoting their material, social, 
intellectual, and moral prosperity. The Secretary of the Interior, upon 
the recommendation of said Commissioner, shall appoint a chief clerk, 
who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum, and such 
other employees as may be necessary for the said Bureau: Provided, 
That the total expense shall not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars per 
oOMM— 7 Digitized by Microsoft® 
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annum. During the necessary absence of the Commissioner, or when 
the office shall become vacant, the chief clerk shall perform the duties 
of Commissioner. The Commissioner shall annually make a report in 
writing to the Secretary of the Interior of the information collected 
and collated by him, and containing such recommendations as he may 
deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the Bureau. 
Approved, June 27, 1884. 



[Public— No. 135.] 
AN ACT To establish a Department of Labor. 

Be it enacted ly the Senate and House of Representatvoes of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be at the 
seat of Government a Department of Labor, the general design and 
duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on subjects connected with labor 
in the most general and comprehensive sense of that word, and espe- 
cially upon its relation to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of 
laboring men and women, and the means of promoting'their material, 
social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. 

Sec. 2. That the Department of Labor shall be under the charge of 
a Commissioner of Labor, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; he shall hold his 
office for four years, unless sooner removed, and shall receive a salary, 
of five thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in the Department of Labor, to be 
appointed by the Commissioner of Labor: One chief clerk, at a salary 
of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum; four clerks of class 
four, all to be statistical experts; five clerks of class three, one of 
whom may be a stenographer; six clei'ks of class two, one of whom 
may be a translator and one of whom may be a stenographer; eight 
clerks of class one; five clerks, at one thousand dollars per annum; one 
disbursing clerk, who shall also have charge of accounts, at a salary 
of one thousand eight hundred dollars per annum; two copyists, at 
nine hundred dollars each per annum; two copyists, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each per annum; one messenger; one assistant 
messenger; one watchman; two assistant watchmen; two skilled 
laborers, at six hundred dollars each per annum; two charwomen, at 
two hundred and forty dollars each per annum; six special agents, at 
one thousand six hundred dollars each per annum; ten special agents, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each per annum; four special 
agents, at one thousand two hundred dollars each per annum, and an 
allowance to special agents for traveling expenses not to exceed three 
dollars per day while actually employed in the field and outside of the 
District of Columbia, exclusive of actual transportation, including 
sleeping-car fares; and such temporary experts, assistants, and other 
employes as Congress may from time \o time provide, with compen- 
sation corresponding to that of similar officers and employes in other 
departments of the Government. 

Sec. 4. That during the necessary absence of the Commissioner, or 
when the office shall become vacant, the chief clerk shall perform the 
duties of Commissioner. 
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Sec. 5. That the disbursing clerk shall, before entering upon his 
duties, give bond to the Treasurer of the United States in the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, which bond shall be conditioned that the said 
officer shall render a true and faithful account to the Treasurer, quarter- 
yearly, of all moneys and properties which shall be by him received 
by virtue of his office, with sureties to be approved by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury. Such bond shall be filed in thfe office of the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, to be by him put in suit upon any breach of 
the conditions thereof. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of Labor shall have charge in the 
building or premises occupied by or appropriated to the Department 
of Labor, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other prop- 
erty pertaining to it or hereafter acquired for use in its business, and 
he shall be allowed to expend for periodicals and the purposes of the 
library, and for the rental of appropriate quarters for the accommoda- 
tion of the Department of Labor within the District of Columbia, and 
for all other incidental expenses, such sums as Congress may provide 
from time to time. 

Sec. 7. That the Commissioner of Labor, in accordance with the 
general design and duties referred to in section one of this act, is spe- 
cially charged to ascertain, at as early a date as possible, and whenever ; 
industrial changes shall make it essential, the cost of producing articles ; 
at the time dutiable in the United States, in leading countries where 
such articles are produced, by fully specified units of production, and 
under a classification showing the different elements of cost, or approx- 
imate cost, of such articles of production, including the wages paid in- 
such industries per day, week, month, or year, or by the piece; and 
hours employed per day; and the profits of the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of such articles; and the comparative cost of living, and the 
kind of living. "It shall be the duty of the Commissioner alsb to 
ascertain and report as to the effect of the customs laws, and the effect 
thereon of the state of the currency, in the United States, on the agri- 
cultural industry, especially as to its effect on mortgage indebtedness 
of farmers;" and what articles are controlled by trusts, or other com- 
binations of capital, business operations, or labor, and what effect said 
trusts, or other combinations of capital, business operations, or labor 
have on production and prices. He shall also establish a system of 
reports by which, at intervals of not less than two years, he can report 
the general condition, so far as production is concerned, of the leading 
industries of the country. The Commissioner of Labor is also spe- 
cially charged to investigate the causes of, and facts relating to, all 
controversies and disputes between employers and employes as they 
may occur, and which may tend to interfere with the welfare of the 
people of the different States, and report thereon to Congress. The 
Commissioner of Laboi- shall also obtain such information upon the 
various subjects committed to him as he may deem desirable from dif- 
ferent foreign nations, and what, if any, convict-made goods are 
imported into this country, and if so from whence. 

Sec. 8. That the Commissioner of Labor shall annually make a 
report in writing to the President and Congress of the information 
collected and collated by him, and containing such recommendations 
as he may deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment. He is also authorized to make special reports on particular 
subjects whenever required to do so by the President or either House 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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of Congress, or when he shall think the subject in his charge requires 
it. He shall, on or before the fifteenth day of December in each year, 
make a i-eport in detail to Congress of all moneys expended under his 
direction during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 9. That all laws and parts of laws relating to the Bureau of 
Labor created under the act of Congress approved June twenty- 
seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, so far as the, same are 
applicable and not in conflict with this act, and only so far, are con- 
tinued in full force and eflfect, and the Commissioner of Labor 
appointed under said act, approved June twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four, and all clerks and employes in the Bureau 
of Labor authorized to be appointed by said act or subsequent acts, 
shall continue in office and employment as if appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act, and until a Commissioner of Labor, other officer, 
clerks, and employes are appointed and qualified as herein required 
and provided; and the Bureau of Labor, as now organized and exist- 
ing, shall continue its work as the Department of Labor until the 
Department of Labor shall be organized in accordance with this act; 
and the library, records, and all property now in use by the said 
Bureau of Labor are hereby transferred to the custody of the Depart- 
partment of Labor hereby created, and on the organization of the 
Department of Labor on the basis of this , act the functions of the 
Bureau of Labor shall cease. 

Sec. 10. That on the passage of this act the Commissioner of Labor 
shall at once submit estimates for the expenses of the Department of 
Labor for the next fiscal year, giving in detail the number and salaries 
of officers and employes therein. 

Approved, June 13, 1888. 

I want to testify that, so far as my .experience has gone, this Depart- 
ment has been very beneficial to the laboring classes of the country. 
The statistics and facts which have been gathered by it are reliable and 
scientific, and in ray experience as a representative of railroad men for 
a good many years I have been glad to utilize the figures compiled by 
the Department, and I have yet to find the first person, as a member 
of a Congressional committee, as a railroad official, or as an employer 
of labor, who has ever attempted in the least to dispute any of those 
figures. 

Now, we object first, Mr. Chairman, on general grounds. We know 
this, that the people, with all respect to them, who have asked for the 
creation of this new Department are commercial men and employers of 
labor. We can safely say that in regard to this question the words 
"employers" and "commercial man" are synonymous terms. 

Now, we think, just as it was stated by the chairman of the Manu- 
facturers' Association of the United States here yesterday, that the 
secretary of a department which is to be beneficial to the interests that 
it represents should devote his whole energy to that end. Those are 
the words that he used. 

Now, energy means something more than simply interest. Could 
it be expected that a secretary representing capital would devote much 
energy toward furthering the interests of labor? 

As I have said, the people who have asked for the creation of this 
Department are employers of labor, and should this bill become a law, 
or this new Department be created, it does not matter whether you 
folks see fit to strike the Labor Department from it or not, every 
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member of this committee has had experience enough in political 
affairs to know that these influences which would have brought about 
its passage could consistently claim of the President that they were 
entitled to recognition in the selection of the man to be placed at the 
head of this Department. 

This is now the case in the selection of men in the other departments, 
and it would be so with this one. And we feel that even if you allow 
this bill to go through as passed by the Senate, calling this the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, they will claim the right — not 
the absolute right — but a right to the extent, at least, that the Presi- 
dent will listen to their claims. 

Now, then, I want to say that a man who represents those interests, 
although he may be honest, is not competent to represent labor; and 
I have reason to believe that he would be honest. We have no reason 
to believe that any man is otherwise until we find him so. He is not 
competent to oit down at the Cabinet table with the President when 
something very vital is up before that council in which labor is inter- 
ested and speak for labor. He is only like the laboring man, a man 
of environments; his whole life has been spent in furthering the inter- 
ests of employers. And consequently he is not capable to speak for 
labor. Neither is the laboi-ing man competent to speak for the 
employer. 

We also object on more direct grounds. The present arbitration law, 
which was created by Congress in 1898, makes the Commissioner of 
Labor a mediator in labor disputes. Now, we do not think that it can 
be contended successfully that a commissioner of labor who is domi- 
nated, or whose policy is dominated, at least, by a secretary of com- 
merce who represents capital could work as freely as he could if he 
were not under those influences. 

Section 2 of the national arbitration law passed June 1, 1898, reads 
as follows: 

That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or conditions of 
employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and the employees of 
such carrier, seriously interrupting or threatening to interrupt the business of said 
carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner 
of Labor shall, upon the request of either party to the controversy, with aU practi- 
cable expedition, put themselves in communication with the parties to such contro- 
versy, and shall use their best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to amicably 
settle the same; and if such efforts shall be unsuccessful, shall at once endeavor to 
bring about an arbitration of said controversy in accordance with the prpvisions of 
this act. 

One of the great reasons for creating this Department of Labor was 
to educate the masses of wage-workers in the country, and one of 
the results of that has been that they have collected a lot of data and 
information in this Department which has served as a basis for legis- 
lation for the working classes of people, and it is not unordinary for 
myself and other labor representatives, when they come before the 
committees of Congress, to quote the statistics and articles prepared 
by this Department. We certainly do not think that statistics that are 
gathered under the direction of a man who represents capital will be 
so beneficial. We think that in that case the employing classes would 
be against it — the employing classes who are asking for the passage 
of this bill and who come here and oppose us in our requests to Con- 
gress for legislation. They all do it throughout the whole country 
before the State legislatures. As a sample of some of their work 
along this line I will ^&^^M>MM&'f§<Sim>reso\xit{on from the Pitts- 
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burg Chamber of Commerce protesting against the enactment of a 
fellow'servant law in the State of Pennsylvania: 

Chamber of Commbece, 
Pittsburg, Pa., February^, 1901. 
Committee on Manufactuhes: 

Your committee would call attention to bills pending in the legislature relating to 
the right of employees to bring action in court for damages for personal injury 
received in discharging their duties. 

These bills at first glance commend themselves, seeming to give industrial workers 
the same rights in court as others, in claiming damages for personal injury received. 

Similar bills have been presented to the legislature year after year, which on 
judicial examination are found to be in contravention of well-established principles 
of lay/. 

Briefly stated, these are that men employed in industrial occupations assume vol- 
untarily the ordinary risks attending their trades, and if, through neglect of ordinary 
precaution, injury of life or limb occurs, employers should not be held liable. 

Even in case of personal injury, not through negligence of the person injured, but 
by others of his associates, the employers should not be held responsible. 

In cases of this kind it is well established by common law that such injury has been 
occasioned by the community of employees, and no blame shall be attached to the 
employer. 

This association has repeatedly put itself upon record with the seal of disapproval 
against such legislation, and your committee have no other course than to reaflSrm 
former action and recommend the defeat of the bills in question. 

The above report was approved by the board of directors unanimously at their meet- 
ing February 26, 1901. 

Geo. H. Andeeson, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The fellow-servant question is something that the Labor Department 
has gathered lots of information upon, and it has in one of its bulle- 
tins an article on that question which is, I might say, indispensable. 
We do not think that a man who represents capital at the head of the 
department would cheerfully agree or go ahead and lay out a plan and 
put "energy" into it, as the chairman of the Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation said yesterday, to collect such data and put them in our hands. 
Some of the people who are in favor of this bill becoming a law have 
even daring the present session of Congress come before the commit- 
tee of Congress and opposed our Chinese-exclusion bill. 

Now, we object, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to 
having our department, that we worked so hard to get, put under the 
domination of these people. I want to be fair, hovrever, and will say 
that while a capitalist is not competent to represent labor, it is just as 
true that a labor man is not competent to represent the interests of 
capital in this department. The argument applies with equal force on 
either side. 

Mr. Davis. That grows out of the environment and the education of 
the two classes? 

Mr. Fuller. It certainly does. The representative labor man who 
^yould be put in the Cabinet would be a man educated along those 
lines, and the other fellow can not be, because his mind has been wholly 
taken up in some other way. . 

Mr. Richardson. There is where he has his conflicts, with labor? 

Mr. Fuller. Certainly he does. He is in conflict with us here 
to-day, and opposing bills which we have before Congress. And, 
nawrally, they would not want us to come before Congressional com- 
mittees with articles which substantiated our claims for legislation. 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. Your idea is that thev are just seeking by law to 
get in such a position i^tt^ ff^^^SmH^ labor? 
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Mr. FuLLEE. I think so. I accuse only those who insist on subor- 
dinating the Department of Labor to this Department of Commerce. 
I do not think there is any good reason for doing so. 

Mr. Mann. As originally drawn does it cover in the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. Fuller. 1 could not say whether the bill, as originally drawn 
by Senator Nelson, did that or not, but I want to say this: That the 
reason we are coming here now with such a protest is because the bill 
did not remain in the Senate committee as long as bills ordinarily do, 
but it was put hurriedly out into the Senate before we realized what 
was being done, and then we made our protest, but as a protest offered 
on the Senate floor does not have the effect that it would if you got 
before the committee and gave your reasons fully, the motion to strike 
out was defeated. 

Mr. Coombs. If your motion to strike out had succeeded, it would 
have left it entirely harmonious with the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Ftjllee. To strike out all that portends to labor leaves the bill 
harmonious and does not hurt it any, in so far as we are concerned. 
But of course we would like to see labor put into the Cabinet by itself. 

The Chairman. Would it discommode you to stop now and finish 
your remarks to-morrow morning ? There are some matters before 
the committee which should be considered before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Fuller. Very well. 



Saturday, March £9, 1902. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. H. R. FULLER. 

Mr. Fuller. Mr. Chairman, I was not at the hearing yesterday; I 
am sorry that I was not, as I understand that some of my statements 
were questioned by Mr. John Hayes, the secretary of the Knights of 
Labor. According to the stenographic report of his testimony of 
yesterday, he says that I reported to the locomotive firemen over my 
own signature that the Knights of Labor had protested against includ- 
ing the Labor Department in this new department. 

I understand from some of the witnesses who were present yester- 
day that the a]-ticle he referred to appeared in the Locomotive Fire- 
man's Magazine for March, 1902. I hold in my hand a copy of that 
magazine. Under the head of "Labor legislation" appears an article 
entitled "Department of Commerce," written by the editor himself, 
and in that editorial the editor, through an error, says this: 

On January 7 the bill was up in the Senate for consideration, and Mr. Nelson, of 
Minnesota, presented a protest from the Knights of Labor against including the 
Labor Department in the bill. 

That is what he says on that point. Then he says: 

And the following discussion took place, which makes it evident that our legisla- 
tive representative at Washington, Brother H. R. Fuller, etc. 

This bears out the statement that I make that those are the words of 
the editor, not mine. Then he goes on and gives the discussion, and 
it includes the protesfo^pj^g^jjjjpjl^^^s^^e United States Senate 
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against including the Labor Department in this bill, and because my 
name is quoted in the article Mr. Hayes has intentionally tried to mis- 
represent the facts, and, in effect, says I wrote the article. I would 
like to have the committee examine this article, for their own satis- 
faction. 

I understand, too, that he criticised the organizations that 1 repre- 
sent, and, in effect, said that they had ceased to be labor organizations, 
and had now become insurance societies. It is true that our organiza- 
tions have insurance departments, but this does not in the least impair 
their usefulness as labor organizations. But, on_ the other hand, it 
makes them stronger, as the insurance feature binds the men closer 
together. 

Last year, 1901, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers paid out 
to its members in insurance $899,250. 

The Order of Railway Conductors paid out to its members in the 
way of insurance $603,000. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen paid out to its members 
1543,650. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen distributed among its mem- 
bers 1788,800. 

Making a total of $2,834,700 for the year. 

And I wish to add that since these organizations have come into 
existence the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has paid out in 
insurance to its members 110,272,447.56. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen has paid out $6,086,891.02. 

The Order of Railway Conductors has paid out $5,028,467. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has paid out $6,918,430.37. 

Making a grand total, $28,306,235.95. 

I want to say for the committee's information that this is a mutual 
insurance. All of this money was collected by these organizations and 
distributed by them among their members to assist them in the hour 
of need without any speculation whatever. Every dollar which comes 
through the grand lodges is paid out again. 

I will close by saying that I have no apologies to make for organi- 
zations that are engaged in this kind of work. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. TURUSETH, REPRESENTING THE 
SEAMEN'S UNION. 

Mr. FuKusETH. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take up the time of the 
committee in going over what has been very well said here already. 

The statement made that labor and capital is identical is partly true. 
Fundamentally in the production it is true. The division of interests 
appears when the product is to be divided. 

The Department of Labor, as we know it now, was establishedj[in 
answer to the prayers of the working people that there might be some 
official statistics, reliable, untainted, trustworthy, that would show the 
actual condition of the working people, show it not only as a whole, 
but in one part of the country as compared to another part of the 
country, in this country as compared to other countries, giving such 
information as we found was not available in any other way. 1^^ 

This information ought to be absolutely reliable. I believe we all 
know that statistics may be made to prove almost anything, and the 
value of statistics lies in the fact that they are untainted. If those 
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under whose authority industrial statistics are gathered want them to 
show one thing or have a tendency to show one thing, they will show 
it. And it was for that reason, and in order that they should be free 
from all suspicion of partisanship, that the Department of Labor was 
taken out of the control of the Interior Department. If it is placed 
in the Department of Commerce, the confidence in it on the part of the 
working people will unquestionably fade away. I do not think there 
is any doubt about that. 

The chairman said a little while ago that the genius of our country 
is against classes. True. But the classes are there all the same. We 
may not want to acknowledge it, but there they are all the same, and 
there can be nothing gained, as we think, hj, ostrichlike, hiding our 
heads so we can not see these things. 

The Labor Department's value, real value to the people, real value to 
commerce, real value to anybody, must be acknowledged to be in the 
absolute reliability of the information it furnishes. We do not believe 
it could remain that under the condition that is proposed. 

And I want to say in addition, that the working people would look 
with suspicion upon a move of that description. It has been so far 
from their thoughts that no one has dreamed of even considering it 
from that point of view. If there had been any idea that the Bureau. 
of Labor, as we sometimes call it, and sometimes the Department of 
Labor, should be taken in and covered by this new department, there 
is no doubt but what there would have been very emphatic protests 
from all over the country. The subject was mentioned before the two 
last conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and a few men 
suggested that there would be such a thing suggested as to make the 
Labor Department a part of the Department of Commerce; but that 
appeared so preposterous, so far away from anything which labor 
thought it could expect, that it was not even considered seriously. 

I have got no more to say on this matter. Mr. Tracy and Mr. Fuller 
have said what ought to be said from our point of view; but Mr. 
Agard, the general president of the Glass Workers' Union of the 
United States, happened to be going through Washington going West, 
and he stopped this morning. When I told him of the hearings that 
were going on, he consented to come up here, and if you would give 
him such time as you might be inclined to give me, I think it would 
be beneficial to the committee and to the benefit of all. I could state 
simply what has already been said, and if you will give him a moment's 
attention I would be very much obliged. 

The Chairman. You made a reference a little while ago which I 
think is an error. You spoke of the feeling that existed in regard tO' 
the proposition to establish a Department of Commerce. There is no 
proposition of that kind. It is a proposition to establish a Department, 
of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Well, we never thought of it as commerce and labor. 
We knew it as a proposition to establish a Department of Commerce 
and Industry. But we had no suspicion that there was any idea of 
taking the Department of Labor and placing it in this new department. 
We know, of course, of the proposition thatnas been more or less before 
the public for the last six years to establish a Department of Commerce 
and Industry ; but to take the Bureau of Labor and make it a part of 
it was not thought of seriously; and that labor would in any way be 
satisfied with such a proposition I most emphatically deny. Labor 
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would look upon that,' in my opinion, as an effort to vitiate the impor- 
tance and the usefulness of the Department of Labor as it now exists. 

The Chairman. Your opposition to this grows out of the fact that, 
in your judgment, the dominating influence in appointments would l)e 
the commercial one? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Not particularly 

The Chairman. But suppose you were sure, suppose you knew that 
the dominating influence would be that of labor, what objection, then, 
would there be, according to your argument, to the establishment of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The same identical opposition. We do not believe 
that it is possible for a man— take, say, a professor from a university 
who has given a life stud}^ to economic questions, and make him Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. His sympathies will 
either be with labor and he would be a bad adviser to the President so 
far as capital was concerned, or his sympathies would be with capital 
and he would be a bad adviser to the President as far as labor was con- 
cerned. We do not believe that it is possible for one man to represent 
those two interests. 

The Chairman. Give the committee your idea now of that class of 
advice, that class of consultations between the President and the head 
of this great department; for instance, on the subject of commerce 
that would be inimical to labor, or on the subject of labor that would 
be inimical to commerce, as it would be considered by the head of a 
great department like this. 

Mr. Furuseth. Well, I have not personal experience, or personal 
knowledge enough about either to be able to say what kind of advice 
a Government officer gives, but I want to say this: 

I have no knowledge of what a Cabinet oflScer's duties are, but what 
I am concerned in, and what labor above all other things is concerned 
in, in my opinion, as I know it, is that the information furnished the 
public, furnished to Congress for its use, dealing with the condition 
of the working people as to the hours of work, as to the time, as to 
the pay that they receive for it, as to the prices of things that they 
have got to buy to live, their actual everydajr living conditions— that 
which touches us every morning when we go to work and touches us 
again at night when we come from work — these questions are to us 
everything in the world, because upon the condition that we have 
there depends our whole life.. It determines what kind of education 
our children shall have. It determines what kind of clothes our 
wives shall wear. It determines the hopes and aspirations we may 
have for ourselves and our posterity. 

The Chairman. But is not that common to all the people ? 

Mr. Furuseth. It is. But not in the same degree that it is common 
to labor. Since you have asked the question I might as well state a word 
more — one that I said in the labor committee about a year ago. There 
is in the minds of the working people, as I know it, a fear, not only that 
the condition is not going to be better, but that the condition is going 
to be worse. There is a fear that in the changing of the industrial 
system that is taking place the working people are to be again placed 
by legislative act and assisted by legislation, in the relation to indus- 
trial appliances, in the same position that they once were placed with 
reference to land. There is a fear of that. Whether that is justified 
or not is a question, but that the fear is there, and that they look upon 
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and look tqward every step taken as either a step from that fear or 
toward that danger, there is no question at all. 

The Labor Bureau is a department which has been organized for 
the specific purpose of giving to the people the truth, officially, the 
truth as to the actual conditions of the working people, to the end that 
the statesmen may use that in order to arrive at better and better con- 
ditions without disruption of existing forms of society. When the 
workingman finds that this is to be covered in something else in such 
a way as to take away its strength, its sufficiency, its reliability, he is 
at once full of suspicion — he fears it. He fears it as he fears arbitra- 
tion laws. He fears it as he fears injunctions. He fears it as he fears 
those combinations that make it possible for one man to say how much 
I shall get a day and how many hours of labor I shall work, or whether 
I shall work at all or not. 

He fepls it. He feels it every day and fears it, and through those 
fears and apprehensions there runs the sentiment of the working peo- 
ple, something that very few men who have not been among the 
working people, who do not live there and feel there all the time, can 
grasp or get hold of. It is a fear that at the present time is almost 
nameless, because it is not understood even among themselves; but 
the fear is there, and anything that is done toward creating a stronger 
fear, anything that is done that will add to that apprehension, will 
have a disquieting influence and will be disastrous to the confidence 
that the working people would so gladly continue to have in the legis- 
lative branches of the Government of the United States. 

The Chairman. For example, suppose that this Department was 
created as contemplated by the Senate act, and that Carroll D. Wright, 
the present head of the Department of Labor, was made Secretary of 
that new Department. What efi^ect would that action have upon this 
fear ? 

Mr. FuKUSETH. Suppose Carroll D. Wright was a reincarnation of 
the Savior. Yet he would die. 

The Chairman. 1 think that is a correct proposition. 

Mr. Coombs. You spoke about a change coming in the industrial 
system. What did you mean by that? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I mean that twenty years ago an ironworker, if he 
did not like to work for Jones, could go and work for Smith; if he 
did not like to work for Smith, he could work for Paul. But to-day 
he has got to work for Smith or not at all. That is what I mean. 

The Chairman. The hour for adjournment has arrived. Will you 
continue your remarks to-morrow morning.? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. As far as 1 am concerned, I have said all I had to 
say. I had hoped that Mr. Agard would be given an opportunity to 
make a few remarks. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to give him an opportunity in the 
morning. Our adjournment is fixed by the session of the House, and 
if there is no objection, and if the gentlemen representing labor agree, 
I will be very glad if we could hear Mr. Agard in the morning. 

Mr. Agard. No; 1 am due in Canada and must leave to-night. I 
think the subject has been covered, however. 

(After several suggestions, Mr. Agard was granted a few minutes to 
make a statement.) 
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STATEMENT OF MR. E. A. AGARD. 

Mr. Agard. Mr. Chairman, I have grown up in the labor movement, 
but the addressing or appearing before Congressional committees is 
somewhat of a novel experience to me, and I want to say this: That 
until five minutes ago I had no expectation or intention of saying 
anything at all here. I was merely on my way through the city and 
had to stop to call upon the president of the American Federation of i 
Labor, with which organization we are affiliated. 

I happen to represent an international association that covers both 
the United States and Canada, and they have sent me to adjust some 
matters in Canada, and I was on my way there, and even when I came 
here this morning, until Mr. Furuseth had asked your indulgence, I 
was not expecting to say anything at all to you, and so will not take 
up a great deal of your time, because I believe that this committee is 
entitled to the best thought upon this question of the men who repre- 
sent the labor movement, and that best thought should be so condensed 
as to enable them to grasp it and dissect it speedily. And so I can 
not say much more than this: 

That I believe I understand the labor movement and I do not desire 
to arrogate to myself any especial powers or intelligence in that state- 
ment; but I believe I understand the labor movement as well as any 
man who is connected with it, or any man who is outside of it, 
although I claim that no man can be outside, of the labor movement in 
this country unless he is a hermit and lives in a cave. 

But to get right down to the facts in the case, 1 want to say that 
the laboring people of this country are a unit, an absolute unit, in 
being opposed to having the interests of- labor looked after by any 
such department as this bill purposes to create. 

Two years ago at the Louisville convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor a gentleman named Feeny, I believe his name is, I am 
not sure about that, who is a bookbinder employed in the city of 
Washington, brought to that convention a bill which he desired to have 
the American Federation of Labor indorse. It was a bill that was 
constructed along practically the same lines as the present bill, if not 
absolutely identical with it. That bill was referred to a committee of 
which I happened to be the secretary, and I wrote the report for the 
convention upon that measure, and it was almost unanimous. g 

The idea received but scant attention because the idea was absolutel|f 
new and unique to the people who appeared at that convention as the 
representatives of over a million organized wage-earners of this 
country, and yet I believe there was only one vote, which was that of 
Mr. Feeny, in favor of the Department of Labor or labor's interests 
being looked after by another department. At that time I studied the 
idea very carefully, but the multifarious duties of an officer of a labor 
organization that have intervened and interferred with my thoughts 
since then have left me but a comparativelj^ slight idea of the way the 
subject presented itself to me then. 

But I take this position: I do not know the gentleman's name who 
sat here, but I gathered a thought from something he said. While it 
is true that it has been asserteathat the interests of capital and labor 
are identical, that is only half true. While it is true, while it has been 
asserted that the interests of capital are inimical, that is only a partial 
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ruth. They are identical to a certain point, where they become 
ipposed to each other. 

And to return to the Treasury Department idea, when the Secretary 
if the Treasury goesover to New York and consults with great finan- 
ial leaders, he does it because he is looking for men who are expert 
n that department, just the same as when you are sick you go out and 
onsult a doctor. Now, when the industrial condition of the country 
ickens we want an expert doctor there to tell the people what ought to 
»e done. 

I am not absolutely afraid that we will never have a representative of 
abor in that position if this bill as contemplated is adopted, because 
American labor gets out and hustles, and is pretty active when it 
iomes to a tight: and while we have never ^one into politics and while 
ve absolutely believe that for a labor association to engage in partisan 
)olitics — understand, partisan politics — will be the death and ruin of 
hat organization, this bill perhaps might bring about such an evolu- 
ionary process that it would drive us into partisan politics. And that 
s one reason why we are opposed to its being lost in any such measure 
,s that. 

The chairman, who has gone out, has given voice to the thought 
hat there are no classes in this country; that we are a homogeneous 
)eople, and that our interests are identical. That is only a partial 
ruth, and to follow that to its logical conclusion, I think, we would 
^o a long ways astray. But be that as it may, the question of pro- 
iuction in this country has been practically solved. There- are no 
onger any problems that present themselves to the manufacturer or 
he workman along the lines of production. But the question of dis- 
ribution is just beginning to attract the attention of the thinking 
p^orld, and tJbie manufacturer can never solve that alone. Neither 
an the workman solve it alone. 

So far as that question is concerned our interests are identical and 
autual. The inventor of to-day no longer seeks to invent new fields 
ir invent new machinery; but his attention is called to the perfecting 
nd the making automatic, if you please, or as near automatic as possi- 
ile, the machines already invented. That being true, labor is under- 
aking an evolutionary process which is so absolutely swift that no one 
lut those in the front rank can keep pace with it. Even the labor 
rganizations themselves that study these questions can hardly keep 
lace with the change in the labor situation. And that being true, we 
o not feel that a man whose attention is abstracted by fifteen or twenty 
ther ideas that are not identical, such as the Light-House Service, as one 
xample, can give this great problem the attention which it demands. 

You all know that in everj"^ political campaign — municipal, State, or 
ational — the utmost endeavors of every man who aspires to be a leader 
f a party are directed toward a convincing of the labor interests of 
bis country that their interests are preeminent. Now, is not that 
rue? Both of the last national platforms devoted considerable space 
3 the interests of labor, and every question that is discussed before 
tie people in this country is discussed from the view point of the effect 
; will have on labor — not organized labor, but labor. 

That being true, is it any wonder that we have gotten the idea that 
le country can not be operated successfully unless we are promi- 
ently identified with every measure that is in it? Yet, in spite of all 
lose things, these preelection arguments, we see that every State legis- 
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lature and every session of Congress takes bills that have been pro- 
posed in the interests of labor, and they are emasculated and shorn of 
the very beneficial effects they were intended to have, or else they are 
so amended and changed that we have nothing but the title left. 

I do not claim that thought is due to any intention on the part of 
legislators to go astray, but I do claim that it is due because of the 
fact that labor interests are not properly represented. I do not 
believe that any man sitting about this table to-day, or any man who 
represents his district in the Congress of the United States, knew as 
much about legislation when he first took his seat as he does now, 
You learn from experience and study of these questions. And so it 
is with the labor movement. If you put a manufacturer at the head 
of the Labor Bureau you will be absolutely unable, be he ever so 
honest a man, to get the sentiment and feeling of the labor of this 
country because of the suspicion that the gentleman who preceded me 
spoke of. 

Now, it may be true that we ought not to have this suspicion, and yet 
a short time ago I was in New York City and I dropped into a club 
there as an invited guest. I was probably the only man in the club 
who knew anything at all about organized labor or about the labor of 
this country, and 1 heard gravel jj^ discussed by men and women who 
are able, and who are leaders, socially and financially — I heard gravely 
discussed the idea that the public-school system of the country is a 
curse to the country because it made the coal miners of this country 
dissatisfied with their condition! 

Now, gentlemen, 1 am telling you a fact, and could give you the 
names of the men and women who discussed that proposition; and they 
took a vote and decided that that was true. 

Mr. Richardson. The affirmative won ? 

Mr. Agaed. Yes; they decided it was true that the curse of this 
country to-day is education, because it makes the people who are com- 
pelled to labor with their hands dissatisfied with their condition. And 
I kept still, for a wonder. 

Mr. Richardson. You did wrong right there; you should have 
corrected them. 

Mr. Agabd. Probably;. but I wanted to give them this thought; 
That eternal discontent is the price of all progress, and that the man 
or nation who is satisfied to remain still retrogrades instead of advances. 
You have got to go either ahead or backward. 

And with this generalization, gentlemen, I want to thank you for 
your kindness in listening to me to-day, and again reiterate that the 
labor of the countrj^, not organized labor, but all the labor — because 
I speak for all, whether it is a member of my association or not — is 
absolutely opposed to the proposed bill; and they are opposed to it 
because they do not think that their interests can be properly looked 
after. And my interest, after all, is your interest. The more money 
I have and the shorter my hoars of labor the better citizen 1 become, 
and if I have any children the better I am able to prepare for them 
and to fit them to become good American citizens, which is the highest 
badge of honor that myself or any other man can wear. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. I want to add that it is not the bill 1 am 
opposed to, but it is to the putting of the Department of Labor in it. 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. W. F. WILLCOX, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Mr. Chairman, the bill before this committee pro- 
proses to create a Department of Commerce and Labor and states in sec- 
tion 3 that the province and duty of the Department is "to foster, 
promote, and develop the foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, and iishery industries, the labor interests, 
and the transportation facilities of the United States." 

It does not give anywhere in the bill a detailed and general statement 
of the way in which these desirable objects are to be secured, but in 
section 5 there is a statement regarding the Bureau of Manufactures 
which it seems to me comes as near as any passage to indicating the 
means by which these ends may be secured. 

With reference to the proposed Bureau of Manufactures the bill 
says: 

It shall be the province and duty of said Bureau, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary, to foster, promote, and develop the various manufacturing interests of the 
United States, and markets for the same at home and abroad, domestic and foreign, 
by gathering, compiling, publishing, and supplying all available and useful infor- 
mation concerning such industries and such markets, and by such other methods and 
means as may be prescribed by the Secretary or provided by law. 

Further on in the same section references are made twice to useful 
and material information and statistics. 

These passages in the bill seem to indicate that an important object 
of the measure is to secure detailed information of a statistical char- 
acter regarding the ends mentioned in section 3. It is obvious that 
the character of the information secured on these vast interests must 
be very largely statistical or numerical. 

One important aim of the bill is to consolidate certain of the statis- 
tical offices of the Government in the hope that thereby they may be 
better equipped to further the interests mentioned in section 3, and 
by their correlation they may work more efficiently. This is brought 
out clearly in section 4, where the bureaus to be combined are men- 
tioned. There are at present in the United States, as I understand it, 
seven or perhaps eight statistical offices of leading importance. 

The Chairman. Name them, please. 

Mr. WiLLCOx. Of these eight, five are brought under this provision 
of the bill. The five are the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the 
State Department, the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Immigration in the Treasury Department, the 
Census Office in the Interior Department, and the Department of 
Labor. In addition to these, to make up the eight I spoke of, there 
are the division of mines and mining under the Geological Survey, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, in the Department of 
Agriculture, the division of statistics. I think that makes eight. 

The Chairman. Which is omitted ? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. This bill omits the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It also omits certain offices that publish statistical information. In 
fact, every office of the Government has to publish statistical infor- 
mation to a certain extent. For instance, the office of the Surgeon- 
General of the War Department publishes very important information 
in regard to the health of troops. The Marine-Hospital Service pub- 
lishes statistical information also in regard to its work. I think my 
general statement is not too broad in saying almost every bureau of 
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the Government has to publish statistical information— almost every, 
bureau has to deal with figures. 

The question upon which I wish to speak is whether this policj^ of 
consolidating five of these statistical offices in one department is wise 
and desirable. 

Looking for a moment at the practice of other countries, it seems 
to me that there are different types of the organization of statistics in 
various leading countries. The type in the United States has been 
heretofore to develop statistical offices in connection with the various 
branches of administration. I do not know any country in which that 
type has been more fully developed at the present time than France, 
where there are 11 statistical bureaus, in connection with every 
important branch of the French ministry. 

In France, under the ministry of finance, there is a bureau of statis- 
tics and comparative legislation; under the ministry of public instruc- 
tion there is a bureau for educational statistics; under the ministry of 
justice there is a bureau of judicial statistics; under the ministry of 
commerce there is a statistical office, a labor office, and a superior 
council of statistics; under the ministrj^ of agriculture there is a statis- 
tical bureau; under the ministry of public works there is a bureau of 
statistics of mineral industries, a bureau for railway statistics, and a 
bureau for graphic statistics. 

That makes some ten or eleven different bureaus. That is one type 
of statistical organization, and it is the type that the United States 
perhaps thus far has conformed to. 

The general development of statistical organization in Europe, so 
far as I am informed, has. been rather away from that type — toward a 
type involving greater consolidation. I say this not only on the basis 
of my own information, but also on the basis of statements by writers 
who have gone into the study of this question. 

The leading writers conclude that the general trend of development 
in European countries has been away from this extreme decentralized 
form of statistical work toward greater centralization. They admit 
that certain technical branches of statistics inust be kept in close 
touch with the administrative offices to which they relate, but a con- 
siderable amount of statistical work can be consolidated into a single 
large office. That is the policy, it seems to me, that this bill contem- 
plates, and I believe its enactment would mark a very long step in 
advance in the statistical work of the United States Government. 

Perhaps the best type of that form of organization in foreign coun- 
tries is Germany, which has an imperial statistical office in Berlin. It 
also has subsidiary statistical offices in connection with the main 
branches of administration, but the main 'office stands head and shoul- 
ders above the others. It exercises, I believe, a certain advisory 
power over these other branches, and thus they secure advantages of 
centralization and uniformity. 

I wish to call attention to certain other advantages that might flow 
from this change in the organization of our American statistics, aside 
from the point which 1 have mentioned, namely, that it is in harmony 
with the general trend of change in other countries. 

Such a measure would tend to decrease the duplication of statistical 
work. I maj' mention one case of duplication of work which would 
apparently be avoided if this measure should pass. As I understand, 
at the present time whenever exports are to be made from some 
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foreign country to the United States the invoices have to be taken to 
the nearest consul, and that consul retains one copy and forwards it 
to the State Department. On the basis of that invoice the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the State Department issues a statement of 
declared exports, giving the value of exports to the United States 
from various regions. The other two invoices come forward with the 
goods. One is received by the Treasury Department when the goods 
pass our custom-house. 

It is reported to the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and on that basis it makes up a publication of the imports from 
various countries, classifying them in much the same way as the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State Department. So we have 
these two, publications, one from the State Department and one from 
the Treasurj'^ Department, giving substantially the same information. 

I have never been able to learn, and I have consulted with others on 
this question, that it was necessary or expedient to continue those 
t^o publications reporting the movement of goods, one from the 
point of starting and the other from the point of arrival. It seems 
to me this is a clear case of duplication of work which could and would 
be removed in case the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State 
Department and the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
were consolidated. 

Another line of work which involves at the present time a certain 
amount of duplication that could be reduced, if not removed, in case 
of consolidation is the work on wages. That is done both in the 
Department of Labor and in the Census Office. There is hardly any 
work, I think, to which the Department of Labor has given so much 
time and attention as to measurements of wages and changes of wages. 
The United States Census Office, in connection with its inquiry into 
manufactures everj' ten years, gets a return of the total amount paid 
in wages, and has made an estimate of average annual wages. Those 
are two investigations made independently of each other, aiming to 
secure by different lines of investigation parallel and corroborative 
results. 

It would be desirable that those results might be carried on in the 
same office by a single set of experts. At present we are training 
up two bodies of experts on this subject, and I think we are paying 
dearly for results which do not so closely corroborate each other as 
they might if they were correlated under a single department. 

Mr. Corliss. Do you not think it would be wise to eliminate the 
gathering of wage statistics in the Census Office and put them entirely 
under the Department of Labor ? 

Mr. WiLLCox. This is a question which at the present I should be 
inclined to answer in the negative, and for this reason — the method of 
investigation is entirely different. The Census Office is the only office 
which has money and employees enough to make inquiries as to the 
total amount of wages paid in every establishment in the country. In 
other words, the Department of Labor can not make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the total amount paid in wages. It is compelled to select 
certain industries and certain establishments, and from them it tries to 
reach what we call typical wages, and for this reason the representative 
character of the information it gathers can be challenged. 

The census undertakes an exhaustive enumeration of all industries 
in the United States a^„a^|^^oD%^verj^^loyer how much he pays 
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in wages. From the replies you get what you can not get from the 
Department of Labor — an exhaustive statement in regard to the sum 
total of wages paid in the United States for the year covered by the 
census. 

Mr. Corliss. If the Department of Labor was given the same power 
and authority it would be able to obtain as good results? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. The crucial point is not power or authority, but dol- 
lars. If you are willing to appropriate for the Department of Labor 
the millions of dollars needed in order to send enumerators all over 
the country and empower them to visit every manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the United States and ascertain the wages paid at those 
establishments, then you can get through the Department of Labor 
the information which you now get through the Census Office. 

Mr. Corliss. We have established a permanent Department of the 
Census now, and why not allow the proper department, which is the 
Labor Department, to cover all subjects that emanate from the Census 
Bureau relating to labor; because it will become a duplication of the 
work to cover that with the Census Department also ? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Of course that is entirely possible. 

Mr. Corliss. Would it not be best ? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. For the reason I attempted to suggest, I should say 
not. It seems to me that in so important a subject as wage statistics, 
it is desirable for the United States Government to pursue both 
methods. In other words, it should select the industries about which 
it would secure statistics, and then in those industries select certain 
representative establishments; it should also, once in ten years, make 
a comprehensive inquiry of every manufacturing establishment in the 
United States. This dual method is followed in some States. I sup- 
pose no more efficient state bureau of labor exists to-day than in Mas- 
sachusetts. The Massachusetts bureau makes an annual report on 
manufactures which does not aim to include every establishment. But 
that does not deter the State from making an investigation every ten 
years of every manufacturing and mechanical establishment in the 
State. 

Mr. Corliss. Then you think the duplication to some extent in the 
Census Department and the Labor Bureau should be continued? 

Mr, WiLLCOX. I believe it is desirable to maintain those two lines 
of investigation. My point is that it would be much better if they 
could be carried on in the same office, so that the same experts could 
do them. 

Mr. Mann. Is it not true the statistics gathered by the Labor Depart- 
ment and the statistics gathered by the Census Office in regard to 
wages are entirely on different lines? In other words, the Census 
Department purports to state what a certain class of employees 
receive, or workers in a certain industrj'' receive, and the Labor 
Department states the wages for all classes of employees. 

Mr. WiLLoox. Of course that is a very important difference, and 
there are a large number of differences. The whole inquiry from the 
point of view of the Census Department is made through the manu- 
facturers; it is the emploj'er's statement. 

Mr. Mann. For instance, take the steel manufacturing business, 

which, of course, is very large. Here is an establishment that may 

employ 5,000 or 10,000 employees. The census asks, as I understand 

it, for the total wages paid. It does not ask how much puddlers 
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receive or how much other classes of labor receive in the steel works; 
whereas the Labor Department endeavors to segregate these, pursues 
an entirely different line of work, and it is not duplication, as 1 under- 
stand it. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. I do not mean to say that it is an exact duplication. 
My point is that the expert work in that regard is so similar that if 
the work could be done in the same office 

Mr. Mann. You do not think taking the census and filling out all 
these schedules by an ordinary enumerator is expert work? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Certainly not. 

Mr. Mann. That is what the census does. 

Mr. AViLLCOX. A very large proportion of the census schedules 
relating to wages are filled out by expert special agents. That is true 
of all our cities. It is only in the scattering small industries out in 
the rural districts that the returns are made by the ordinary enum- 
erators. 

Mr. Mann. I may be mistaken, but my understanding is that in 
taking the recent census they furnished a schedule to each manufac- 
turer in each of the large cities, and relied upon those manufacturers 
to fill up the schedule, and that was all there was to it. Now, the 
working up of the material is an entirely different proposition. That 
might best be done by a special department. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. To pass to another point, in which it seems to me 
that the consolidation of the statistical work of the Government would 
be beneficial and would reduce the danger of conflicting results; and 
that is where different lines of Government work in different offices 
are working toward the same result it is almost inevitable that a con- 
siderable degree of duplication should result. I have here, as a strik- 
ing illustration of that- fact, the preliminary figures reported from the 
Census Office in regard to the wheat crop of the United States. These 
figures should be taken, I may say, as subject to correction in details, 
but in the main I think they may be regarded as accurate. 

The Division of Agriculture in the Census Office reports the wheat 
crop of 1899 on the basis of the visits of the enumerators to every 
farm in the United States as in round numbers 661,000,000 bushels. 
The Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, being 
compelled to rely upon information from correspondents, and that 
information not being so complete, reported the wheat crop as 
517,000,000 bushels, a difference of 111,000,000 bushels. Now, the 
division of manufactures of the Census Office reports the consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States in 1899, and those figures, of course, 
may be used to check the figures of consumption. 

The figures coming from the flour and grist miUs in the United 
States show a consumption of 489,000,000 bushels for that year. The 
figures of exports as shown by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department for the twelve months referred to are 99,000,000 bush- 
els. The division of agriculture of the Census Office _ estimates, very 
roughly, the amount of wheat used for seed in the United States to be 
50,000,000 bushels. This makes a total consumption for the United 
States for 1899 of 638,000,000 bushels, while the crop as reported by 
the division of agriculture of the Census Office was 661,000,000 bush- 
els, giving a shortage as between the production and consumption of 
33,000,000 bushels as between the two divisions of the Census Office; 
but an excess of consumption as estimated by the Census Office over 
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production as estimated by the Division of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of 91,000,000 bushels. 

I am not presenting those figures as criticising the work of an)' 
department of the Government, but simply to illustrate how different 
returns from different lines of inquiiy ought to be used to corroborate 
or criticise one another. They could much better be used in this way 
if they were obtained in a single office. It is constantly true that in 
the Census Office a product reported bj^ the Agricultural Department 
will be reported as raw material by the manufacturing division, and 
if those two divisions are working side by side with their heads in 
constant and daily intercourse it is inevitably true that the results of 
one division will be criticised by the results of the other. On the 
other hand, if the office making this investigation is an office belong- 
ing to another department, removed to a considerable distance, and 
working more or less at arm's length, that the results can not be used 
with anything like the same success, as corroborating or criticising 
each other. 

Therefore it seems to me that there is a great advantage in having 
these results secured in a single office where there is a gx'oup of experts 
on different lines gathered together, who can compare their figures to 
secure the best possible results for the money the Government is 
spending. 

Mr. Mann. Do you think that will always be done ? 

Mr. W11.LCOX. No; I would not saj' that. I think the chances would 
be increased if the offices were in the same department. 

Mr. Manx. The Bureau of Statistics is one of the best of these 
bureaus in the Government. 

Mr. WiLLCOx. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mann. Recently they have undertaken to give the shipping 
business of the Great Lakes, and they purport to give the amount of 
tonnage in goods shipped and in goods received. It is manifest that 
the goods shipped are received, and that all the goods received have been 
shipped; but the two do not anywhere near correspond; there is abso- 
lutely no similarity in the figures. According to the statistical reports 
the goods shipped and the goods received are entirely different. I do 
not see how they can reconcile their figures. They have to take the 
figures they get of the goods shipped and they have to take the figures 
they get of the goods received, and they should agree, but they do not. 

They can not change the figures so as to make them agree. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. But experts in that line of inquir}' ought to be able 
to throw light on the discrepancy, I should think. 
_ Mr. Mann. I have asked for an explanation, but the only explana- 
tion they could give was that there was an error in some way in 
reporting to them. 

Mr. W iLLCox. My impression would be that you would be a little 
more likely to get a satisfactory answer to such a question if you had 
this work consolidated in a single bureau, just as you would be more 
likely to get an explanation of discrepancies in the figures in regard to 
foreign commerce if the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State 
Department and the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
were together, and if those figures were published by the same office. 

Mr. CoKLTSS. Do you think the statistical branch' of the Agricul- 
tural Department ought to be placed in this Department? 

Mr. WiLLCox. On the statistical side I am inclined to think it would 
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be well. How closely the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture is interlaced with the rest of the work of the Department 
of Agriculture, and how far, if at all, it would cripple the work of the 
Department of Agriculture to have its division of statistics transferred 
to a general statistical office, I am not able to say, and therefore my 
judgment is somewhat unformed in regard to that topic. 

Mr. CoELiss. If the Census Office were put in here, to some extent 
the work would be a duplication. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. It must be every ten years as the system stands at 
present. I would call attention to the statement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1895 in his annual report on that topic. He said: 

If, however, the Congreaa of the United States provides for a permanent Census 
Bureau to gather population, agricultura'I, commercial, and labor statistics each year 
instead of every ten years 

The first of those conditions has been realized, but not the second. 
If they should do that — 

The entire business of collecting the agric.ultiiral data and statistics should be placed 
in that bureau which is now proposed and advocated as a permanent bureau by many 
thoughtful economista and statists of the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture it seems to me would hardly have 
made that suggestion without an expert knowledge and careful con- 
sideration of the degree to which it would cripple the Department of 
Agriculture to have the statistical work transferred. 

Mr. Corliss. That is by the present Secretary ? 

Mr. WiLLCOx. No; that was Mr. J. Sterling Morton, who was the 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1895. 

The Chaikman. The statistical work of the Agricultural Department 
at that time had not reached the volume it has to-daj^. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. No; not at all. 

The Chairman. Or the accuracy ? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Not at all. It has greatly improved since then, and 
my judgHient on the question raised is unformed. From the statistical 
side I believe it would be well to have the statistical work of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics in the Department of Agriculture transferred, unless 
that would hamper in any way the Department of Agriculture. If so, 
I should be entirely willing to admit that the statistical argument 
might be overweighted by the others. 

If this consolidation of statistical bureaus were made it would also 
decrease inconsistencies of classification which exist at the present 
time. This I think is quite as important a matter, although not so 
emphasized in discussion as the duplication of work. These inconsist- 
encies in classification are a constant embarrassment to persons engaged 
in statistical work. For example, in the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department Madeira is classed as a part of Europe; in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State Department, giving exactly 
the same data, Madeira is classed as a part of Africa. That is but one 
illustration and others might be given. 

The same difficulty arises over immigration figures. The Bureau 
of Immigration of the Treasury Department classifies bur immigrants 
by race and nationality. The Census Office classifies the foreign born 
neither by race nor by nationalitj'^, but by country of birth. Those 
two classifications can not be Ijrought into satisfactory connection 
with one another. There is constant trouble and difficulty in compar- 
ing the results of the Bureau of Immigration of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment with those of the Census Office. The Bureau of Immigration in 
1899 changed its classification in order to emphasize the race distinc- 
tions between the immigrants coming in at our ports of entry and con- 
siders that it is a step m advance. I believe that it would be a step 
in advance if the classification by race could be carried out, but the 
Census Office believes that it can not be carried out and makes no 
effort in that direction. 

As some evidence in evidence of the position of the Census Office, I 
may mention that there is no European country, I believe, which makes 
a race classification of the people of its own country. Only the United 
States and India attempt through the census reports to classify the 
population according to race, and the Bureau of Immigration, therefore, 
is attempting a classification of our -immigrant population along lines 
which are not attempted in the countries from which thej^ come. 

The race distinctions in Europe are so subtle, so elusive, that it 
seems to me difficult, almost impossible, to classify people accurately, 
as the Bureau of Immigration is attempting to do, by race. At any 
rate, if these two bureaus were in the same general statistical office the 
experience from both sides would be compared. The arguments pro 
and con would be read and a general conclusion reached establishing 
a classification that would be harmonious in both directions, and would 
be most satisfactory to all the interests concerned. At the present 
time workers in this field are handicapped by the lack of a satisfactory 
classification. 

Another difference in classification which aroused some discussion 
when this bill was pending before the Senate was the question of cotton 
ginning. Some opposition developed to asking the Census Office to 
make a report on cotton ginning, an opposition based on the fact that 
the Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture was already 
reporting on that subject. 

Without going into the merits of the controversy, I maj'^ mention 
here one point that was not mentioned in that discussion, namely, that 
the reason the Census Office took up the inquir}^ into cotton ginning 
was that it regarded the ginning of cotton as a process of manufacture, 
just as it regards the grinding of wheat as a process of manufacture, 
and therefore as part of the work of the division of manufactures in 
the Census Office. It inquired of the cotton ginners how much cotton 
they had ginned. 

Mr. Coombs. You mean that flour mills would be placed in the cate- 
gory of mechanics rather than agriculture ? 

Mr. WiLLCOx. Yes. 

Mr. Coombs. Manufacturing products other than agricultural 
products? 

Mr. WiLLCOx. I mean that the process of grinding wheat into flour 
and the process of ginning cotton are grouped by the Census Office as 
manufacturing processes rather than agricultural processes, and returns 
are reported by the division of manufactures of the Census Office and 
not by the division of agriculture. The Census Office, I may say, has 
considered carefully how to draw the line between agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactured products. There is no line to draw; they had 
to make an arbitrary line. 

The arbitrary line was so drawn that everything done on the farm is 
regarded as an agricultural process and its result an agricultural 
product, and everything that is done off the farm, at a "manufactur- 
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ing or mechanical establishment," to use the words of the law, is 
reported b}^ the division of manufactures. Obviously there are cer- 
tain products part of which fall on one side and part on the other, 
according to whether they are made on or off the farm. Butter and 
cheese are examples. Part would come in as an agricultural and part 
as a manufactured f^'oduct. But for administrative reasons, which I 
ought not to go into this morning, this has been found the most con- 
venient rule. 

The same difficulty arises as to what is mining and what is manu- 
facturing. The Census Office is ordered to make a report of the 
manufacturing returns of the United States, and after it gets through 
with that to make a report on mines and mining. In order to do that 
it has to decide what is a manufactured and what is a mining product. 
The Census Office holds that products as they come out of the mine 
are mining products, and that any process through which a mineral 
product is put after it comes out of the mine makes it a manufactured 
product. 

Mr. Coombs. You cease to observe your distinction which you intro- 
duced in reference to the farming products.. Anything that comes 
from the farm and not taken from the farm is agriculture. The 
moment you take it from the farm and it goes into a mill it becomes a 
manufactured product. You take the ore, for instance, fi-om the 
mine, out from the shaft; you do not take it away from the mine, but 
within 10 feet of the place of exit you change its form, using machinery 
which is a part ofthe appliances of the mine. It belongs to the same 
person; it helps to keep the water out of the mine; it crushes the ore 
and converts it into metal. Now, you have ceased to observe the dis- 
tinction you mentioned in regard to agricultural products. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Undoubtedly there is a seeming inconsistency there. 
In reply 1 might raise the question. If you do not draw the line there, 
where shall you draw it? Is not that the best place to draw the line? 

Mr. Coombs. Would you not prefer to draw it when you introduce 
the ore into the mint ? You have to have machinery, you have to have 
mechanics even to go down into the shaft and work while you are down 
there; you have electric drills, and all manner of improvements which 
pertain purely to mechanics and nothing else. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. So far as the nature of the product is not changed I 
think the Census Office feels that it continues to be a mineral product; 
but when the nature of the product is changed that is a process of 
manufacturing, like the grinding of wheat or the ginning of cotton; 
that manufacturing includes all series of changes whereby you trans- 
form the nature of the material. 

Mr. Coombs. It is in the mines where you segregate your ore. 
It is a fine distinction. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Yes; the census law, you see, requires the Census 
Office to draw a distinction somewhere. It admits frankly that the 
distinction does not exist and had to be made, but it belie^-es that that 
is the best place in which to make the distinction. 

Mr. Coombs. On the point of mining, there is a problem in my mind 
and I would like to have the committee enlightened upon it. Why 
would you place the division of nlines and mining in this new Depart- 
ment? Simply for the purpose of getting statistics? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Why would you? 

Mr. Coombs. Yes; are they in any wise allied— similar? 
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Mr. WiLLCOx. I have not advocated, and do not wish you to misun- 
derstand me as being a champion of the transfer. I do not wish to 
put myself in that position. 

Mr. Coombs. And I do not wish to put you in that position. 

Mr. WiLLCOx. As a matter of fact 1 do not know. _ I can see cer- 
tain statistical advantages in having the divisioniof mines and mining 
included. 

Mr. Coombs. Is not that purely a statistical office ? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Yes; I make tiie same answer about that as Iraade 
about the Department of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coombs. As an illustration, take the mining department. You. 
have to have a legal branch to it. It shows how a person can locate a, 
claim, purely a legal process. It shows the distinction perhaps between 
mineral land and agricultural land. It shows perhaps — I would not 
assert, but it is an inference of law anyway — that where a person 
locates a piece of land under the laws permitting him to locate on 
agricultural land, and there happens to be mineral land in it, the Gov- 
ernment can, in a court of equity, set it aside. Now, it seems to me 
those are questions with which a Department of Commerce could not 
deal, with reference to which it would be an entire stranger in the way 
of interest and in the way of knowledge and equipments. 

Take the mineral-lands bill. It is a bill for the purpose of segre- 
gating the agricultural ' and the mineral lands by actual surveys, a 
determination in advance of the Government departing with its title 
to individuals for the purpose of assisting miners in determining what 
they are doing and assisting them in getting a location ostensibly agri- 
cultural but including mineral lands. Now, of course, it takes a 
department like the Department of the Interior to deal with those 
questions, and you see the department of mining is something more 
than a statistical department. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Coombs. And the statistics are subsidiary. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. I agree with that general proposition. 

Mr. Coombs. I suggest those things in order that the committee 
may think of it top, before they pass on this question. I am uncertain 
about it myself. 

Mr. WiLLCOX. I agree with the general proposition I understand you 
to make. I believe that the work of statistics has a double aspect. 
It is related to other statistical work and it is also related to the tech- 
nical work to which the statistics relate. In other words, the statistics 
are always statistics of something, and whether the statistical work 
in a particular subject is more closely related to statistical work on 
other subjects or to that branch of work to which the statistics relate 
is always a problem which has to be decided for itself and on which 
no general principle can be stated. 

But I believe that there are branches of general statistical work that 
can wisely Ije consolidated, and that are consolidated in the bill that 
has passed the Senate. 

The point that I was insisting on in regard to the difficulty in draw- 
ing a line between an agricultural and a manufactured product or 
between a manufactured and a mining product is this: 

That if j^ou draw a line between two departments, as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce and Labor, at 
such a point that statistics of agriculture are taken in the Department 
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of Agriculture and statistics of manufactures in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, or if you draw a line between the Interior 
Department and the Department of Commerce and Labor in such a 
way that the statistics of mining are taken in the Interior Department, 
and the statistics of manufactures are taken decennially or quin- 
quennially in the Department of Commerce and Labor, then you have 
extremel}' faint and elusive lines of separation. It is possible, and it 
doubtless will happen, that the Department of Agriculture will extend 
its field from what the Department of Labor regards as agricultural 
statistics into what it regards as manufacturing statistics, as in the case 
of cotton ginning. 

It is probable that the Interior Department will extend its inquiry 
beyond the facts regarding mines and mining into the region of manu- 
factures, as the Department of Labor would interpret those words. 
There on the border line you will have of necessit}' a considerable and 
I fear a growing amount of duplication of work. 

The Chairman. Or of omissions? 

Mr. WiLLCOX. Yes; omissions. But as the natural tendency of a 
Government office is rather to extending its own functions, it seems to 
me that perhaps the danger of duplication would be more serious than 
the danger of omissions. 

Just one or two further suggestions as to the advantages which I 
think might be secured bj'^ such a consolidation. To combine the 
statistical work of the Government as much as possible in a single 
office would facilitate greatly the employment of the most modern 
means of labor-saving machinery. I suppose you know the United 
States stands head and shoulders above every other countrj' in the 
invention and utilization of labor-saving machinerj' for statistical 
work. Naturally, this has been done in the Census Office, as the 
greatest of our statistical offices, more completely than in an}"^ other 
office. 

■ If these various devices could be utilized, not merely for the decen- 
nial work of the census or the continued work of the census, now it 
is a permanent bureau, but also for tabulating our statistics of exports 
and imports and of immigrants, and of labor, it seems to me not 
unlikel}' that much more valuable results could be obtained with the 
same expenditure of money, or that the same results that we now 
secure could be got more cheaply. 

Lastly, if you get a larger number of statisticians working side by 
side, establishing a certain esprit de corps, establishing a certain body 
of friendly critics of each other's work, you will get a higher degree of 
technical ability, because that will be a school for the training of expert 
statisticians. You will gefa higher degree of statistical accuracy, and 
also a higher degree of interpretative work. 

Take the case that has been mentioned— the shipment of goods on 
the Great Lakes. It seems to me that suggests a weakness in some of 
the statistical work of the Government; figures are published in many 
bureaus simply as bald figures without any explanation of what their 
meaning is, and without an explanation of the qualifications with which 
they must be taken, and with no interpretation of them. , I believe it 
is the duty of official statisticians not merely to be manufacturers of 
tables, but also to tell the public as candidly and freely as possible 
what the figures mean and what they do not mean, how it is safe to 
interpret them, and how it is unsafe to interpret them. 
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It seems to me that if you should have such a group of experts you 
would secure a great deal more of the real meaning of the statistics 
that the Government is spending so much money to gather. 

Mr. LovEKiNG. Do you know whether cotton seed is classified as an 
agricultural or a manufactured product? 

Mr. WiLLOOX. My opinion would be, since ginning is regarded as a 
manufacturing process, that one of the results of ginning the cotton 
seed also would be so regarded. But I am not connected directly with 
the manufacturing division and am not sure what their interpretation 
of that would be. 

(Prof. W J McGee addressed the committee. His statement in full 
will be found in the proceedings of Monday, March 31.) 



Monday, March 31, 190%. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

Prof. W J McGee continued his statement which was begun on 
Saturday, March 29. His statement in full is as'foUows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. W J M'GEE. 

Mr. McGee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not come before you to advocate or to oppose the establishment of the 
Department of Commerce, or a Department of Commerce and Labor, 
but merely to say that I would approve of the establishment of a 
Department of Commerce. But the point I especially desire to bring 
to your attention is this, that the establishment of a new department 
will give an opportunity which seems to me should be utilized for th'e 
coordination of the scientific work of the Federal Government. 

Now, that is the point that I will try to develop. Let me at the outset 
explain very briefly the meaning of the diagram which 1 have placed 
here upon the wall. 

We nave a background here showing the area, the population and 
wealth of the country as they have grown since the establishment of 
the nation. Our area was a little more than doubled with the Louisi- 
ana purchase [indicating on diagram]. This shows the Florida purchase. 
Then comes the addition of Texas and California, then the Gadsden 
purchase, and then Alaska was acquired; and within a few years a 
relatively slight addition has been acquired including the Philippinfesi:, 
and Porto Rico [indicating on diagram]. I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that as rapidly as the area has grown our popula- 
tion from 1790 up to the present time has grown more rapidly. 

This line indicates the growth of the wealth of the country. You ' 
will observe that the growth in wealth of this country of ours has been 
more rapid even than the growth of population, which has always out- 
run the growth in area. 

Now, a few words in explanation of these colored lines. In the first 

flace, each separate line stands for one of the scientific bureaus, which 
shall define in a moment, its position on the diagram being determined 
by the amount of appropriation for the past fiscal year, on the scale 
of 1200,000 to a vertical foot. 
You will see that brings the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the Agri- 
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cultural Department, at the top of the series, and next to that the 
Weather Bureau (also of the Agricultural Department), and 1 shall have 
occasion to call attention later to certain of the details shown in these 
linesi 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the earlj' days cities grew 
and their streets were narrow and crooked. Of late intelligent people 
try to lay out cities, build them in accordance with plans, and the 
streets are broad and straight, and it does seem to me that the time 
has come for you gentlemen^ and for all citizens of this country who 
are interested in the scientific work of the Government, to consider 
whether or not the work should be reorganized. 

Let me outline briefly the historj^ of tne scientific work of the Gov- 
ernment. 

SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE FEDEEAL GOVERNMENT. 
THE GROWTH OP GOVERNMENTAL SCIENCE. 

In 1790, under the immediate influence of Thomas JeflFerson, a Patent 
Office was established to stimulate research by promoting and protect- 
ing invention. For many years this office was regarded as a typical 
American institution of scientific character; but with the opening of 
new lines of research, and with the general advance of knowledge 
through which mechanical invention has been raised to an industrial or 
commercial basis, it has come to be viewed rather as an administrative 
bureau than a scientific institution. For many years it formed an 
independent executive bureau; and on the creation of the Interior 
Department in 1849 it was made one of the leading branchesof the new 
Department. 

In 1807 Ferdinand R, Hassler, at the instance of President Jeflerson, 
submitted to Congress a plan for surveying the harbors and coasts of 
the United States, and in 1811 an appropriation was made under which 
Hassler repaired to Europe in search of apparatus. His return was 
delayed by the war of 1812, but work was well under way by 1820, 
and long before his death, in 1846, the United States Coast Survey 
.was known throughout the world as an important American institu- 
tion of science. In the absence of any better place, and by reason of 
prospective relations to commerce, the survey was assigned to the 
Treasury Department, where (save for a temporary transfer to the 
Navy Department in the thirties) it has since remained. Under the 
ceaseless stimulus of national growth the survey increased greatly in 
activity and importance; geodesy was added to its functions and title, 
and lines of geodetic measurement were carried into the interior and 
across the continent; it has become customary to extend topographic 
surveys some distance inland from harbors and shores; and an office 
of weights and measures (which has just been organized as a Bureau 
of Standards) was developed. The survey corps includes experts in 
every branch of practical surveying, as well as in astronomy, geodesy, 
hydrography, magnetism, mathematics, topography, etc. A force of 
draftsmen, engravers, and map printers is employed, and several ves- 
sels are owned and navigated" in the conduct of the work. 

In 1819 Surgeon-General Ruggles, U. S. A., devised a system of 

meteorologic observation and required officers of army posts under 

his command to record rainfall, temperature, etc., thus inaugurating 

the scientific work now carried forward in the United States Weather 
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Bureau. On the founding of the Smithsonian Institution Professor 
Henry and several collaborators cooperated in the work, and some of 
the more important tabulations and discussions of climate and weather 
ever published were made in or through the Smithsonian. Later 
the work was reorganized in the Signal Office, and under the succes- 
sive direction of Generals Myer, Hazen, and Greyly the world's fore- 
most meteorologic institution was developed in this branch of the War 
Department. In 1891 the work was tranferred to the Agricultural 
Department and put on a civilian basis, and under the vigorous admin- 
istration of the last decade the Bureau has expanded greatly and 
extended operations along many lines. Its present work includes 
weather prognostication, measurement of rainfall and floods, report- 
ing of crops, researches in terrestial magnetism, and general inquiries 
into the laws of weather and climate. The corps includes experts in 
meteorology, magnetism, hydrography, agriculture, etc. A plant and 
force are maintained for engraving, lithographing, and printing. 

About 1825 a depot of charts and instruments was created in the 
Navy Department, and under the influence of Maury, Guyot, and 
other leaders in American science the instruments stored in the depot 
were utilized in astronomical observation. Gradually the depot was 
enlarged and special, apparatus was acquired (the charts being trans- 
ferred to the Hydrographic Ofiice) until the germ grew into a national ' 
observatory located on the public square dedicated by President Wash- 
ington as a site for a national university. Here a number of eminent 
astronomers worked with such effect as to place America in the front 
rank among nations engaged in scientific activity. The lines of work 
multiplied with growing demands. In 1849 a Nautical Almanac Office 
was erected, and provision was made for conducting the essential work 
in Cambridge in connection with Harvard University. About 1880 
provision was made for transferring the plant and corps of the observ- 
atory in Washington to a site beyond the reach of earth tremors due 
to urban activities, where it now stands complete and well suppUed 
with high-grade astronomical apparatus; and the Nautical Almanac 
Office, which was transferred to Washington in 1877, is now housed 
in and made a part of the observatory establishment. Especially 
during the last decade the work of the observatory has suffered from' 
dissensions between the respective advocates of naval and civil admin- 
istration, and a commission of inquiry has recently recommended that 
the institution be reorganized under a civilian head. The observatory 
corps includes experts in astronomy, mathematics, and collateral 
branches of science. 

During President Jackson's administration (1836 and later) a clerk in 
the Patent Office was employed to obtain seeds from abroad and dis- 
tribute them among the farmers and fruit growers of the United States, 
with the object of improving American agriculture, and in 1889 the 
Commissioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth, obtained a small appro- 
priation to increase the work. The work proved popular and grew 
steadily. On the creation of the Interior Department the office was 
transferred to it, and here agricultural statistics were collected and 
classified and special experiments were undertaken. In 1862 the office 
was enlarged into an executive bureau in organization, a department 
in name; in 1888 it was made an executive department, and in 1893 
was given full departmental status and functions by placingthe Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the line of Presidential succession. During the 
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last dozen years the Department has grown vigorously and opened 
many new lines of scientific activity, so that to-day it far outranks all 
other scientific institutions in the extent and importance of its work. 
It comprises the Weather Bureau, the foremost meteorologic office in 
the world; the Bureau of Animal Industry, the largest existing insti- 
tution of its class; the Bureau of Plant Industry; the Bureau of For- 
estry; a Bureau of Chemistry; a Biological Survey; a great Office of 
Agricultural Experimentation; an Office of Koad Inquiry; a Division 
of Statistics; a Division of Entomology, the largest of its kind in the 
world; a Division of Soils, and special offices charged with researches 
in vegetal pathology, irrigation investigations, etc. In addition to the 
specialists of the Weather Bureau, the corps includes several hundred 
experts in various branches of agriculture, as well as in animal hus- 
bandry and pathology, bacteriology, biology, botany, chemistry, for- 
estry, ornithology, soil physics, statistics, etc. 

The Wilkes exploring expedition of 1838 and later years made con- 
siderable collections in natural history, geology, ethnology, etc., which 
were deposited in the Patent Office building; and in 1846 Congress 
established "The National Cabinet of Curiosities'' to include this and 
cognate material. The collections passed with the Patent Office into 
the Department of the Interior, and were subsequently transferred 
from the office in the Interior Department to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where thej' were added to a nucleus of museum material contrib- 
uted by army expeditions and derived from other sources. They were 
augmented in connecuon with the Centennial Exposition fn Philadel- 
phia (1876), and in 1879-1881 the present National Museum building 
was erected to accommodate the material. Since the transfer the 
Museum has remained under the direct control of the Smithsonian 
Institution, while a general law provides that collections made by the 
Government shall be turned over to it for preservation. 

In this way rich contributions have come from the Army and Navy, 
the Interior Department, the Fish Commission, the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, the Census Office, and especially from the Department of 
Agriculture, and the collections obtained thus, as well as by direct pur- 
chase, have quite outgrown the capacity of the present building. 
About 1885, a few living mammals, birds, and reptiles were added to 
the Museum stock, partly as exhibits, partly as objects of study, and 
in 1890 Congress made provision for a National Zoological Park, of 
which these animals formed the nucleus. This establishment has been 
well supported under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
has maintained a steady growth. The corps employed in the Museum 
and park comprises experts in biology, ethnology, geology, mineral- 
ogy, etc. 

In 1826 James Smithson, of England, made a conditional bequest 
' ' to the United States of America to found at Washington, under the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men," which became effective on 
his death, in 1829; but it was not until 1838 that the fund (then amount- 
ing £104,960 8s. 6d.) was actually realized, and not until 1846 that the 
Institution was founded under the plans of Joseph Henry. The estab- 
lishment so created immediately became an important factor in scien- 
tific progress; researches were instituted in meteorology, electricity, 
and magnetism, archeology, geology, and paleontology, and several 
other lines^ndeed, the Institution soon became the clearing house of 
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g-overnmental science. To it the "National Cabinet of Curiosities" 
was transferred, to grow into the National Museum and branch into 
the National Zoological Park; within it the germs of the Weather 
Bureau, the Geological Survej^, and other branches of the scientific 
service took shape; and since the middle of the nineteenth century 
there has been a strong tendency, both at home and abroad, to view 
the Smithsonian as the leading American institution of science.^ 

Under the second secretary, Spencer F. Baird, special attention was 
directed to the food fishes of our international waters and adjacent 
seas, and in 1871 the United States Fish Commission wascreated as an 
adjunct to the National Museum. The work increased in extent and 
importance, and in 1888 the Commission was made an independent 
executive bureau. On the reorganization of several Western surveys 
in 1879, the ethnologic work and material of the surveys (especially 
that of the Rocky Mountain region) were turned over to the Sniith- 
sonian, and the Bureau of Ethnology was instituted to continue 
researches among the North American Indians. This work grew in 
extent and importance, and in 1897 the field was so extended as to 
include all the American aborigines. Under the third_ secretary, Hon. 
S. P. Langley, special attention was devoted to certain lines of phys- 
ical research, and in 1892 provision was made by Congress for main- 
taining an astrophysical laboratory at the public cost. The National 
Museum, the National Zoological Pai-k, and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology remain under the control of the Snjjthsonian Institution, 
while the itstrophysical Laboratory represents in large measure the 
personal work of the secretary of the Institution. 

The nineteenth century was inaugurated by the American Republic 
with a brilliant exploration — that of Lewis and Clark — which was fol- 
lowed by many others of hardly less importance, largely under the 
leadership of army officers; and during the second third of the century 
these were supplemented by a notable series of Pacific railway sur- 
veys. At the outset the chief purposes were exploration and recon- 
noissance, but astronomers, cartographers, geologists, and other experts 
were gradually enlisted and the work grew into systematic surveys. 
In 1834 Featherstonehaugh made a geological reconnoissance, and in 
1839 David Dale Owen was commissioned to make a geological survey 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley. In 1848 J. W. Foster and J. D. 
Whitney began a geological survey of the Lake Superior region, and 
in 1853 Jules Marcou was employed as geologist on. the Pacific railway 
surveys of the thirty-fifth parallel, and assumed the title of United 
States geologist. Most of the explorations and surveys were inter- 
rupted by the civil war, to be renewed later with increased energy; 
meantime certain of the collections were transferred to the Smithson- 
ian Institution, where the paleontologic material was studied critic- 
ally by F. B. Meek and F. V. Hayden, and in 1867 the latter was put 
in charge of general surveys, which grew into the United States Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey of the Territories under the Interior 
Department. 

In the same year (1867) Clarence King started the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survej^ of the Fortieth Parallel under 
the War Department; and J. W. Powell organized an expedition to 
the headwaters of the Colorado which was sanctioned by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and in 1871 became the United States Geographical 
and Geological Surveys of the Rocky Mountain Region of the Interior 
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Department. In 1871, also, certain explorations of George M. 
Wheeler, of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., assumed the character 
of scientific surveys known later as the United States Geographical 
and Geological Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, under 
the War Department. The four surveys worked vigorously, and intro- 
duced a new era in the science of geology as well as in geographic 
work. In 1879. after a notably full copsideration by Congress and 
the Executive, the organizations were united in the present United 
States Geological Survey, which was made a bureau of the Interior 
Department; and two years later its field was extended from the ter- 
ritories and public lands to include the entire domain of the United 
States. • 

At first the geologists were embarrassed by the absence of suitable 
maps. Accordingly a topographic survey was developed in the Bureau, 
and the operations of both geologic and topographic branches were 
carried forward with such energy that the institution rose to the first 
rank among the geological surveys of the world. The researches in 
paleontology, mineralogy, chemistry, physics, and statistics were 
organized in strong divisions, and about 1890 important work was 
begun in hydrography, with special reference to irrigation. To facili- 
tate the making of topographic and geologic maps, a division of 
engraving was developed, and this has risen to high rank among the 
map-making establishments of the world. The corps includes experts 
in geology, paleontology, mineralogy, chemistry, statistics, certain 
branches of pnysics, astronomy, mathematics, geodesy, hydrography, 
soil studies, engraving, etc. 

Among the earliest provisions of the United States Government was 
one for enumerating population, and Federal censuses have been taken 
decennially since 1790. At first merely numerical, the successive cen- 
suses have grown more elaborate. The statistics and tabulations have 
extended to social, industrial, and commercial conditions, and the 
inquiries, and discussions have assumed scientific character. Rapidly 
as the census work has grown, it has, nevertheless, failed to keep pace 
with the needs of citizens and Government, and collateral lines of sta- 
tistical inquiry have been opened. The Federal work has been carried 
forward in the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, which 
is concerned chiefly with commerce; the Division of Statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture, occupied primarily with agricultural pro- 
duction; the Division of Statistics in the Geological Survey (Interior 
Department), devoted especially to mineral production; the statistical 
branch of the Weather Bureau (Agricultural Department), occupied 
mainly with crops and conditions connected therewith; and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, engaged in industrial researches. 

The several Federal agencies are coordinated with those of States 
and municipalties conducting census inquiries at intermediate five-year 
periods or at other times. This multiplication of lines and periods of 
statistical inquiry has led to a plan for a permanent census bureau. 
The Federal censuses have been made by practically independent 
bureaus, though during recent decades they have been connected with 
the Interior Department; and when Congress authorized the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Labor, in 1884, it was placed in this Department. 
In 1888 this Bureau was transferred from the Interior Department and 
erected into a nominal department of the Government known as the 
Department of Labor." The work has been conducted with discre- 
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tion and success by the Commissioner, Carroll D. Wright, who has 
introduced scientific methods and diffused information of inestimable 
value. 

Since the separation of the Fish Commission from the Smithsonian 
Institution and its erection into an independent executive bureau in 
1888, its growth has continued and its operations are constantly 
extending. The corps includes experts in ichthyology, as well as in 
various branches of biology, and several vessels, besides smaller water 
craft, are owned and navigated by the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Standards was segregated from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in 1901, though the Bureau remains in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and provision was maie for the erecti -n of aseparate building; 
and, although the corps can not be organized pending the completion 
of the building, it must include experts in physics and perhaps in 
chemistry, as well as in metrology. 

Concurrently with the growth of these bureaus much scientific work 
has been done by commissions, as well as by technical and other 
branches of the public service, the contributions of the Mississippi 
River Commission, the Corps of Engineers of the Army, and the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy being especially noteworthy. This 
less specialized scientific activity has grown nearly as rapidly as that 
of the organized bureaus. 

Review of the growth of governmental science reveals several note- 
worthy facts, of which a few may be noted: 

1. The development of scientific work has been enormous since, the 
indirect beginning with the patent system and census inquiry of 1790, 
or the direct beginning with an appropriation of a few hundred dol- 
lars for coast-survey apparatus in 1811, to the present wealth of a 
score of bureaus, including an entire department or two, maintained 
at a cost exceeding $10,000,000 annually. 

2 The development has proceeded largely through the creation of 
special bureaus to meet special needs, though partl3' through a general 
difusion of scientific methods and appliances in the administrative 
departments. 

3. The growth of scientific institutions has been so vigorous as fre- 
quently to break over departmental barriers. The Coast Survey 
remains in the department to which it seemed to pertain on its crea- 
tion, and the Astronomical Bureau remains in the department in which 
the work incidentally began; but the Weather Service passed prac- 
tically from the Medical Office of the Army to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and thence to the Signal Office of the Army before it became a 
civilian bureau in the Agricultural Department. The Museum origi- 
nated in the Patent Office and helped to create thelnterior Department 
before it was transferred to the Smithsonian. Several of the earlier 
geological surveys also had nominal connection with the Patent Office 
(though most of the work was carried forward under Army direction), 
and two great surveys in the War Department, with two others in the 
Interior Department and collateral researches in the Smithsonian, were 
merged in the present Geological Survey in the Interior Department; 
even the Agricultural Department itself began with a single desk in 
the Patent Office, and afterwards contributed to the establishment of 
the Interior Department before the office assumed independent depart- 
mental organization. 

■i. The growth of governmental work in science was greatly acceler- 
ated with the estaMishfiaRntc^lho^^x^fi^val Department. When 
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the office was raised to departmental status in 1888, there were ten 
bureaus and a few special divisions engaged in scientific work. To-day 
there are twenty better supported bureaus^ with many special divis- 
ions, i. e. , the growth in the tnirteen years of the Department's existence 
has exceeded that of the preceding century of American development. 
Although only a single full-fledged bureau (the Weather Service) has 
thus far been transferred from other departments, the Agricultural 
Department now comprises one-third of the scientific bureaus main- 
tained by th e Federal Government. Excluding the Census Bureau, some 
three-fifths (or, including it, about one-half) of the appropriations made 
for the maintenance of scientific work are expended under this Depart- 
ment and fully two-thirds of the actual investigators employed by 
the United States in the promotion of knowledge for human welfare 
are attached to this Department. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OP THE WORK. 

The scientific bureaus maintained by the Government with the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

Treasury Department: 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, O. H. Tittman, superin- 
tendent $805,345 

National Bureau of Standards, S. W. Stratton 142, 140 

Bureau of Statistics, O. P. Austin, chief 60, 750 

II, 008, 235 

Navy Department: 

Naval Observatory, Capt. C. H. Davis, superintendnet. . . 64, 890 

Nautical Almanac, W. S. Harshman, director 22,900 

87, 790 

Interior Department: 

Census Office, W. K. Merriam, Director 3, 523, 010 

Geological Survey, C. D. Walcott, Director 960, 770 

4,473,780 

Department of Agriculture: 

Office, etc. , Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 115, 590 

Weather Bureau, W. L. Moore, chief 1,148,320 

Bureau of Animal Industry, D. E. Salmon, chief 1, 154, 030 

Bureau of Plant Industry, B. T. Galloway, chief 496, 680 

Bureau of Forestry, Gifford Pinchot, chief 185, 440 

Bureau of Chemistry, H. W. Wiley, chief 35, 800 

Biological Survey, C. Hart Merriam, chief 32, 800 

Division of Statistics, John Hyde, chief 141, 160 

Division of Soils, Milton Whitney, chief 109, 140 

Division of Entomology, L. O. Howard, chief 36, 200 

Office of Experiment Stations, A. C. True, director 789, 000 

Office of Eoad Inquiries, Martin Dodge, director 20, 000 

Vegetable Pathology, etc. , E. F. Smith in charge 60, 000 

Irrigation Investigations, El wood Meade in charge 50, 000 

Miscellaneous 203, 260 

4,577,420 

Detached: 

Fish Commission, George M. Bowers, commissioner.' 486, 620 

Department of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, commissioner.. 177, 980 

^ 664,600 

Smithsonian Institution: 

Astro-physical Laboratory, Hon. S. P. Langley, secretary. 12, 000 

National Museum, Eichard Rathbun, assistant secretary. . 267, 400 

National Zoological Park, Frank Baker, superintendent.. 80,000 

JRureau of Ethnology, J. W. Powell, director 50, 000 

International Exchange 24, 000 

11, 245, 22 
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These appropriations include provision for rental in several cases, 
and limited amounts for building in one or two instances; except 
incidentallv they do not include provision for printing, binding, etc., 
though a relatively large' part of the $4, 892, 000 appropriated for the 
public printing and binding is consumed by the scientific offices. 

The distribution of the work is less definite than the designations 
of the bureaus would indicate. Thus, astronomical work is carried 
on not only in the Naval Observatory and the Nautical Almanac Office 
of the Navy Department, but also in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
of the Treasury Department and the Geological Survey of the Inte- 
rior Department, as well as in the Smithsonian Institution; while 
expert work in physics, including magnetism and allied branches, is 
conducted in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Naval Observatory, prospectively in 
the new Bureau of Standards, and incidentally in other bureaus. 

Similarly, chemical researches are conducted and the requisite labo- 
ratories are maintained in the Agricultural Department, the Geolog- 
ical Survey, and the National Museum, while certain chemical work 
will be required in the Bureau of Standards. In like manner various 
branches of biologic work will be conducted in the Biological Survey 
and other branches of the Department of Agriculture, in the Fish 
Commission, in the National Zoological Park, and, to some extent, in 
the forestry work of the Interior Department, while cognate researches 
in paleontology are carried on in the Geological Survey. So, also, 
topographic surveys are made, by more or less discrepant methods, in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and in the Geological Survey; while 
stream guaging and other hydrographic work connected with irriga- 
tion and floods is done independently by the Geological Survey, the 
Weather Bureau, and the Irrigation Ofiice of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, as well as by agencies connected with the War Department. 
The overlapping of function is especially conspicuous in connection 
with statistics; the leading agency is the Census Office of the Interior 
Department, but allied work (in which identical or related instrumen- 
talities are independently employed) is conducted in the Division of 
Statistics of the Agricultural Department, in the Division of Statistics 
.of the Geological Survey, in the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department, in the statistical branch of the Weather Bureau and Fish 
Commission, and in some measure in the Department of Labor. 

The overlapping (or incomplete division) of work among scientific 
institutions leads to more or less duplication of property. Most of the 
bureaus maintain separate office establishments, with the requisite 
apparatus and material, furniture, etc., and such property is com- 
monly acquired and used in each office with little regard to possible 
advantages of cooperation with other offices. The triangulation and 
topographic parties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the experts of 
the Agricultural Department, the field parties of the Geological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Ethnology, and other parties engaged in field 
operations, independently purchase or employ stock, vehicles, etc., 
with sole regard to immediate facilities and little thought of those 
public interests which might be subserved through joint or common 
ownership. Similarly, the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Fish 
Commission separately own and navigate vessels in the same waters 
during differing seasons, while vessels are occasionally employed inde- 
pendently in other branches of the service. 
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This overlapping of work and duplication of property may or may 
not involve waste, but the fact remains that any overlapping or dupli- 
cation represents incomplete coordination of effort, incomplete organ- 
ization of work. Furthermore, the multiplication of related lines of 
work and property in the governmental departments tends to transfer 
the coordination and adjudication of expenditures from the adminis- 
trative officers especially conversant with the work to accounting offi- 
cers who may or may not appreciate the conditions and requirements 
of the special duties of the scientific bureaus and parties. The current 
accounts for expenditures connected with scientific work are examined 
by four out of the six auditors of the Treasury, each acting in accord- 
ance with his own standards. In every scientific bureau the feeling 
frequently arises that the auditors' requirements and restrictions, 
based lax-gely on precedent as they are, tend to obstruct that freedom of 
action which is requisite to progress in research and in making new 
applications of knowledge; and it would seem evident that the admin- 
istration of the scientific work would be simplified and increased in 
effectiveness if a larger power of interpretation of laws >nd regula- 
tion of studies were vested in the administratives charged with the 
special work, and if the scrutiny of accounts connected with such work 
were intrusted to a single auditor, who would naturally come to appre 
ciate the distinctive requirements of these constructive branches of 
the Government service. 

A PLAN FOB COOEDINATING THE WOHK. 

The governmental scientific institutions are the product of spon- 
taneous growth. At no stage have they been shaped and adjusted to 
each other by design or deliberate intention, and the interlacing of 
branches and overlapping of functions at once attests the mode of 
growth and suggests the need of correlating the several lines of work 
in accordance with a definite plan. Various facts combine to indicate 
that the time is ripe for such readjustment of the scientific work of the 
Government as may be required to bring the several lines into har- 
monious relation. Among others impressed by this condition is the 
Chief Magistrate, who has recommended to the Congress (1) that "the 
scientific bureaus generally should be put under the Department of 
Agriculture;" (2) that "there should be created a Cabinet officer, to be 
known as Secretary of Commerce and Industries," and (3) that "for 
the sake of good administration, sound economy, a;nd the advancement 
of science the Census Office as now constituted should be made a per- 
manent Government bureau;" and these recommendations are supple- 
mented by that of the honorable the Secretary of the Navy, repeating 
the findings of a special commission and urging that the National Ob- 
servatory be placed under civilian control. These utterances, coupled 
with the facts out of which they grew, have awakened active interest 
in our administrative mechanism on the part of the legislative branch 
of the Government, as shown by the introduction of numerous bills 
relating to such matters during the opening weeks of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. 

In proposing a plan for coordinating the scientific work it may be 
premised^that the desiderata to be weighed are (1) necessity for the 
work; (2) efficiency of prosecution, and (3) economy of administration. 

1. It may be assumed that the varying yet ever-growing needs for 
scientific work, either in general or along particular lines, will be justly 
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weighed in the future; aw they have been in the past, by administrative 
officers (including the Executive), in conjunction with the Congress 
acting in committee and in session. 

2. It seems evident that high efficiency in the work can be attained 
only through competent administration; and it would seem equally 
clear that the best measure of efficiency would be attained by gathering 
the scientific and technical work under not more than one or two 
Cabinet officers especially interested in its prosecution, with the requi- 
site expert administratives and accounting officers, all especially 
familiar with that work and especially charged with its execution. 
Thus the securing of efficiency may be considered a purely adminis- 
trative function. 

3. It seems evident that economy of administration can best be 
attained by a systematic arrangement of the work in such manner as to 
concentrate all available force on particular lines without needless dis- 
tribution of energy, overlapping of duty, or duplication of property. 
In weighing the details involved in the scientific work it may be 
assumed that the factors of cost are, in the order of magnitude from 
greater to less, (a) compensation, (b) field, laboratory, and office 
expenses, and (c) materials, etc. ; so that the first requisite for econ- 
omy of administration would seem to be avoidance of that duplication 
of special work in different bureaus which has become so conspicuous 
during a century's growth of governmental science; and it seems clear 
that this and other actual or possible extravagances could best be held 
in check by administratives especially charged with the prosecution 
of scientific and technical work. Manifestly the regulation of the mul- 
tifarious details involved in economical administration is beyond the 
reach of Congressional committees and sessions; for although the 
national legislators of the present and future, like those of the past, 
will doubtless appreciate fully the needs of the scientific bureaus and 
the demands of the people for scientific work, they are unable to exer- 
cise that continuous oversight required for successful administrative 
control. 

In view of these and other considerations, it would seem evident that 
the coordination of the scientific work of the Government should be 
regarded as primarily an administrative or executive duty; and these 
considerations lead to the proposition that any contemplated legisla- 
tion in the premises be so framed as to entrust the departmental assign- 
ment of the scientific work to the President. 

On reviewing the departments to which the scientific work might 
properly be assigned, two seem especially worthy of consideration, 
viz, the Department of Agriculture and the prospective Department 
of Commerce. The latter assumes prominence through provisions for 
transferring to it certain scientific bureaus, such as the Bureau of 
Statistics, the Census Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Department of Labor, etc. It seems probable that some, at least, of 
these might be placed with advantage in the prospective Department, 
yet it is not to be forgotten that the new department properly repre- 
sents new and growing needs, that its work must be largely new, and 
that its field will be ample without encroachment on the work of other 
departments. It is natural for advocates of the Department of Com- 
merce to magnify its office and reach out for cognate branches of 
work, but this natural tendency is rather to be avoided than encouraged. 

Of the Department of Agriculture it is to be said that it is already 
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a great department of science — indeed, the foremost scientific mstitu- 
tion in the world — that the greater part of the scientific work of the 
Government is already conducted within it; that under its fostering 
care our scientific work has quintupled, and has been applied to public 
welfare many times more effectively than ever before; that the scien- 
tific workers in this Department are freer from restrictions of prece- 
dent than those of any other branch of the Government, and that the 
concentration of scientific work in this Department has proved bene- 
ficial in all waj's and injurious in none. In view of these considera- 
tions, it would seem clear that the scientific work of more special 
character should be transferred to the Department of Agriculture, and 
that this branch of the Government should be recognized as our 
national department of science, pure and applied, but that scientific 
inquiries of more general character might advantageously be conducted 
either in the proposed Department of Commerce or in the departments 
to which they are at present assigned. 

Accordingly it is suggested that the Senate act (569) to establish the 
Department of Commerce and Labor be amended bj' adding in section 
8, page 7, line 20, the following jjrovision: 

And provided further. That the President shall be authorized, at his discretion, during 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and three, to transfer any of 
the scientific or technical bureaus of the Government to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor or to any other department. 

Should this provision appear either to curtail the obligations and 
privileges of the legislative department or to impose an excessive bur- 
den on the Executive, the following may be suggested as a substitute: 

And provided further, That a commission on scientific work be created consisting of 
five persons conversant with the scientific work of the Government, of whom cue 
shall be designated by the President, two by the President of the Senate, and two by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall inquire into the organization 
and conduct of the scientific and technical bureaus of the Government; and the 
President shall be authorized on the recommendation of this commission, during the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and three, to transfer any of 
the scientific or technical bureaus to the Department of Commerce and Labor or to 
any other department. 

The Chairman. Suppose you had the power to reorganize these 
bureaus; give to the committee an outline of what you would do, 
where you would place them. Supposing the Department of Commerce 
is to be established, what should be there; what should be in the Agri- 
cultural Department; what should b« permitted to remain where it is? 

Mr. McKee. I should like very much to answer the question specifi- 
cally, partly to indicate! have given careful and honest consideration 
to the whole subject; but I trust the chairman will allow me to say 
that it seems to me that it would surely divert attention from what I 
consider to be the main issue if I were to seek to outline the plan that 
it seems to me ought to be followed. 

The chairman will remember that I can speak but as an individual, 
and my contention is that the subject is a large one; it is a subject of 
great importance; it is a subject of such importance as to be worthy 
the attention of the President and his Cabinet during the whole fiscal 
year, or of such magnitude as to be worthy of the attention of a spe- 
cial commissioner and then of the President and his Cabinet during 
the fiscal year for final assignment. It really seems to me that any 
suggestions I might offer would be so superficial, although I have 
considered the matter, that it would be best not to make specific sug- 
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The Chairman. Of course as you please; but it would be, I think, 
of some advantage to us. You have given careful thought and study 
to it. Probably few members of this committee have had the inclina- 
tion to- very seriously and judiciously consider the subject. 

Now, I confess that you have named scientific bureaus or divisions 
that I did not know we had, and I do not know but what other gentle- 
men of the committee have been equally startled. 

Mr. McGee. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I can appreciate the con- 
dition. I quite appreciate the fact — and it is my appreciation of the 
fact >vhich has led me to consume so much of the committee's time- 
that the carrying on of the scientific work of the Government has 
become elaborate, complex, and not very well understood, and, as I am 
disposed to say, not very well organized; but I should greatly prefer, 
if the committee would permit me, to stick to my main contention, 
which is that the whole subject is worthy of the most thorough and 
hearty investigation, and to remind, if you please, gentlemen, that my 
constructive suggestions are directed especially toward securing that 
consideration which, it seems to me, the whole subject demands. 

Mr. Mann. I should judge from your statements that your proposi- 
tion would involve the possible transfer of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Bureau of Ethnology and those scientific departments. 

Mr. McGee. With respect to the Smithsonian Institution proper it 
seems to me it could not be transferred, since it is not altogether a 
public institution. The Smithsonian foundation was originally a 
private endowment. 

Mr. Mann. But still it might be placed in one of the Departments. 

Mr. McGee. Yes. I see no reason whj'^ it should not be done. 

Mr. Mann. That is what I mean. Your suggestion covers the pos- 
sible consideration of all of those bureaus as well as those named. 

Mr. McGee. It seems to me all these possibilities should be care- 
fully considered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you agree that it would perhaps divert atten- 
tion from the main issue if I were to take up the specifications in detail, 
I want to say a word or two in order that my position may not be at all 
misunderstood. You will understand that I am not criticising the 
scientific work of the Government as now conducted. It does seem 
to me it is not as well organized as it ought to be, but the great fact 
remains that the scientific work of the United States Government is 
incomparably the foremost and tiie finest in the world. 

The work has been conducted in such manner as to win the admira- 
tion of the world and of all other nations. Take, for example, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Agricultui'al Department. It is the 
foremost institution of the sort in existence, by far. Take the Weather 
Bureau; that is another bureau of the Agricultural Department. It is 
the foremost meteorological institution in the world. Take the Geo- 
logical Survey, with which I was connected for some years. It has no 
parallel anywhere on the globe. 

_ Indeed, to give an instance of the faith that is in me, something 
like a dozen years ago we had an international congress of geologists 
in Washington, attended by many of the representative geologists of 
the world. We found that the science of geologj- had taken such 
strides in this countiy that our fellows from abroad hardly understood 
the principles which we were discussing. 

Take the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Its work is the finest in the 
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world in man\' respects. It is setting standards which are pursued in 
other countries. 

Take, if you like, the Naval Observatory — the Naval Observatory 
and Nautical Almanac Office. Computations have been made there of 
the elements of the solar system. Thej^ have been computed in such 
a way that the nautical almanacs of the world are based on the work 
of our observatory, and the shipping of the world is directed in its 
course by these determinations. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, that 1 am in no wblv disposed to under- 
estimate the importance and the excellence of the scientific work of 
our Government. It is beyond compare. But, like other scientific 
men, I should like, if possible, to see it made still better, still more 
efficient, so that the fame of this country of ours for its activity in 
scientific work shall become no less than our fame and prestige due to 
our industrial development. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 thank you very much for the opportunity of thus 
addressing you. 

Mr. Coombs. You have an idea that there should be a classification 
of these bureaus that is not contemplated by this bill — not provided for 
by the bill? 

Mr. McGee. It seems to me so, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. That classification should be upon a scientific basis 
and each department should be assigned with reference to its character. 
For instance, you take the Geological Department. What allied 
interest has that with the Agricultural Department? 
Mr. McGee. The Geological Survey ? 
Mr. Coombs. Yes. 

Mr. McGee. There are several lines of work which are conducted 
at the same time in the Geological Survey and in the Agricultural 
Department. Take, for example, the hycirographic work. In the 
Agricultural Department there is an important division of hydrography. 
In the Geological Survey one of the main branches of the bureau is 
the hydrographic branch. 

Mr. Coombs. Does that necessarilj' belong to the Agricultural 
Department? 

Mr. McGee. I would hardly like to say confidently whether it might 
be conducted better under the Interior Department or under the 
Agricultural Department. I merely say the work is now being done 
under the two Departments — the Agricultural Department and the 
Geological Survey of the Interior Department. That is an illustration 
of the duplication of work. 

I may mention one other point, Mr. Chairman, that seems to me of 
prime importance in this connection, and that is this: The Geological 
Survey is engaged in classifying the rock formations, and not only the 
rock formations but the soils of the United States, as one of its war- 
rants for existence; but the Agricultural Department has an impor- 
tant soil survey, and one of the important bureaus of the Agricul- 
tural Department is the Bureau of Soil Investigation, and it does seem 
to me that the whole subject of soil investigation should be in one 
department or another, and wheresoever it is conducted that that 
bureau — that soil bureau — should become a nucleus for scientific activ- 
ity, for scientific thought, a center about which the ablest students of 
soil studies in the world should be brought together. It seems to me 
that this is one of the cases that is especially worthy of the considera- 
tion of this committee S^fe#j9feffl#(S£ftB^°"- 
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The Chairman. Have those studies of hydrography possible rela- 
tion to the subject of irrigation as it is being studied now? 

Mr. McGee. Decidedly, Mr. Chairman. One of the objects of the 
hydrographic work in the geological survey at the outset was to make 
measurements which would be used in connection with irrigation 
problems. 

The Chairman. Would that then belong to agriculture? 

Mr. McGee. It seems to me that it might very well be considered 
as belonging to agriculture. 

I have said nothing on the subject of forestry, Mr. Chairman, partly 
for the reason that Mr. Pinchot, the head of the Bureau of Forestry, 
is, I believe, to address you shortly; but I have mentioned a few of 
the directions in which the work of the Agricultural Department and 
the work of the Geological Survey are so related that they are practi- 
cally identical. And if it were deemed worth while by the committee 
I might take up similar instances with respect to various other scien- 
tific bureaus. 

The Chairman. We would be glad if you would give us those 
instances. 

Mr. McGee. I will give you at least one other instance touching on 
another bureau which is, I believe, mentioned in the bill before you 
for consideration. The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Geological 
Survey is engaged in making topographical surveiJ^s and issuing topo- 
graphical maps. They are maps, I may say in passing, of a high 
degree of excellence. They are giving us, indeed, a better map of the 
country than can be found in any other part of the world, better in the 
matter of accuracy of detail and in many other respects. But the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is engaged in some measure also in topographical 
work, for the surveys of that Bureau are not confined strictly to the 
coast; they extend their surveys some distance jnland. Moreover, as 
a guide to the topographical work, the Geological Survey is engaged 
in geodetic work, that is, in triangulation, of a high order, the deter- 
mination of latitudes and longitudes all over the country. That is a 
high degree of refinement. But the Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
doing exactly the same thing. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has completed one line of transcon- 
tinental triangulations, all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in which they have measured with a high degree of accuracy latitudes 
and longitudes of various points. If we take into account the topo- 
graphical work and the triangulation work or the geodetic work of 
the two bureaus we see that the work is in considerable measure 
duplicated. It is perfectly true that there is, Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I am aware, the warmest sort of feeling and the heartiest cooperation 
between the two organizations, but the great fact remains that the 
two organizations are more or less independent, doing precisely similar 
work, and the question in my mind is whether that is advantageous. 

Mr. Mann. Let me ask you about that. That has been admitted so 
often. Is it a very possible benefit to science to have that class of 
work verified by having two distinct and separate Government depart- 
ments working upon the same proposition to see whether they agree 
in the end? 

Mr. McGee. I should say not, Mr. Chairman; I should say that the 
verification is not required, and I should illustrate it by the policies 
pursued by those two surveys. From the beginning the officers of the 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey have had a feeling that their work is of a 
little higher order, of a little higher mathematical refinement, than the 
work of the Geological Survey. There is no doubt as to its excellence; 
none at all. So that the officers of the Geological Survey are always, 
so far as I am aware, perfectly ready to accept the determinations of 
the Coast and Geodetic Surve3^ 

But my point is this: That the determinations of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey do not require verification even when the work is done 
in the same way, even when the instruments are operated in the same 
way and operated by men of equal training. There is no need of the 
verification of that work done by the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
indeed, it ib the best work of the kind done in the world; but when 
the Geological Survey undertakes to do triangulation in a region in 
which the Coast and Geodetic Survey has not entered, it is of equal 
excellence within certain limits. There is a mutual stimulation grow- 
ing out of emulation, if you please, on the part of the two bureaus; 
but it seems to me, Mr. Chairman — and I speak with a great deal of 
experience — that that spirit of emulation is stirred just as much between 
men in the same bureau as it is between bureaus under the same gov- 
ernment. So it seems to me that is not an important consideration. 
On the contrarj', I am of the opinion that it would be better in many 
respects for the work to be done independently in each of the bureaus. 

And just a word more in respect to that work. As I have said, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is producing maps, but the Soil Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture is also engaged in producing maps. 
It must produce maps in order to get its resulte before the people, and, 
so far as I am able to judge, there is some duplication of work in 
this direction. You will understand, Mr. Chairman, 1 repeat over 
and over again, I am not criticising the way in which the work is done. 
It is done in an eminently satisfactory way, but, as I say, it seems to 
me it might be done with somewhat greater efficiency. 

I thank you for the opportunity of addressing you. 

I had hoped that you might ask Mr. Pinchot to speak on behalf of 
the Bureau of Forestry or in behalf of the scientific work in general. 

STATEMENT OF MR. G. PINCHOT, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
FORESTRY OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 
McGee has gone over the ground in a way that makes it perfectly 
superfluous for me to do more than mention a half dozen points in 
corroboration of what he has said. 

In the first place, the development of our foreign trade from the 
point where we are now has got to depend very largely upon the scien- 
tific work that the Government does and upon which any development 
of that sort must be based. In other words, our commerce has got to 
be followed up by corresponding increase of scientific information 
here, and the time is consequently ripe, or overripe, for a correlation 
of these bureaus in the way Mr. McGee has outlined. 

And I want to add this: That in addition to the saving that would 
be made by such systemization as he has mentioned by the avoidance 
of duplication and consequent loss of effectiveness and consequent 
increase of expense for our Government work — it has cost us more, 
as he says, it is admirably well done, but it costs more than needed 
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on account of the duplication of work going on — there is in evory 
reorganization and perfecting of allied lines of work not merely a gain 
in economy and a gain by the correlation of the lines of work, but 
there is an immense gain in the stimulus to the work — you may call it 
an unearned increment — every time you put together a lot of diversi- 
fied interests that have been working separately, just as in the case 
of commercial combinations — you get not only the palpable and evi- 
dent increase in the savings, and so on, but you get an added increase 
in the efficiency and cleanness with which the work is done, which in 
many cases is the most important feature. And that in our scientific 
work is going to be one of the greatest questions, it seems to me, that 
can be looked forward to in this proposed reorganization.' You gain 
in quality and quantity of effectiveness, especially through this 
unearned increment that I have spoken of. 

The subject is so large a one that even Mr. McGee, whose knowl- 
edge is second to no one's, has hesitated to indicate along which lines 
it ought to be carried out. It seems perfectly evident to the rest of 
us, who know less than he does, that the subject is too large a one to 
be handled except through very careful and prolonged study. 

It is a matter where harm might be done by hasty work or by deci- 
sions not fully based upon a knowledge of the facts, and therefore pre- 
eminently one where long consideration is needed in the lines I speak 
of. It is just exactly as in the case of a platform. You do not make 
a platform by a whole convention ; you make a platform by a com- 
mittee, which is submitted to the convention. His plan corresponds 
exactly to that. And consequently, therefore, it seems to me far too 
early to enter into the details of the plan along which these different 
lines of work ought to be coordinated. That they ought to be so and 
that the thing is very pressing has already been fully illustrated. 

I would like to mention just one other point, showing how naturally 
the present condition of affairs has been brought about, how inevita- 
blj"-, and yet how unfortunate it is in some respects, and that is in 
connection with the work I am especially interested in — forestry. 

The forestry work of the Government began under the Department 
of Agriculture in 1876 by the appointment of a commissioner to study 
the thing, and went along with perfect naturalness on purely a scien- 
tific side, and as a bureaii of information in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Then, when the national forest reserve came along, attention 
was directed to that by President Cleveland's proclamation, which 
created so much interest and so much opposition in the West, and the 
public timber lands having always been administered in the Land 
Office with the forest reserves were put on a permanent basis, they 
were naturally administered in the Land Office, and ordinarily there 
were two parallel lines of work utterly independent and without 
cooperation. The trained men in one Department have nothing 
whatever to do with the Government forests in the other. 

Then when it came to a question of mapping these reserves and 
describing the timber on them, the Geological Survey, which was 
making the topographical maps, naturally at the time took in also the 
plotting of the forests on those maps, and we have now three entirely 
independent bodies dealing with these forest reserves. The Land 
Office administers them; the Geological Survey maps them, studies 
their timber — information of the very first importance to the men who 
are administering them; and the Bureau of Forestry makes the 
practical plans of the lumbering of them. It would be a good deal 
like employing a body of engineers to design bridges and then turn^. 
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ing it over to people who had never had anything to do with the 
bridges before. There is no reason why the thing should not have 
happened as it has come along, but the time has come in this work 
and in many others to put together these unrelated things and get a 
degree of efficiency, which Mr. McGee has so thoroughly outlined. 
His plan has seemed to those who have considered it as being the 
necessary and naturally feasible one. 
(Adjourned.) 



Tuesday, April 1, 1902. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

The Chairman. Mr. Austin, if you are ready, sir, we are ready to 
hear you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. 0. P. AUSTIN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, I had not expected to address the com- 
mittee at all upon this general subject of the new depax'tment, this 
Department of Commerce, but upon receipt of your letter I have 
responded and present myself to answer anj^ questions which you may 
desire to ask, and I would like to preface that by saying that, so far 
as the general purpose of a Department of Commerce is concerned, I 
am heartily in favor of it. 

So far as the Bureau of Statistics is concerned — and I assume that 
it is that of which you expect me to speak — there are certain admin- 
istrative difficulties that I think I ought to suggest to you, and I have 
put on paper my views with reference to that in order to take as little 
of your time as possible. 

All the statistics and information prescribed by law to be collected 
by the Bureau of Statistics, viz, imports, exports, duties collected, 
warehouse and in-transit transactions, tonnage movement, lake com- 
merce, etc., are procured from officers and employees who are under 
the jurisdiction of the present Treasury Department, consisting entirely 
of employees of the custom-houses of the United States, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. Hence the work of collecting the commercial statistics 
is verj' closely connected with other duties of the Treasury Depart- 
ment relating to customs, and apparently must remain so when the 
Bureau is transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

As the bill providing for the transfer of the Bureau of Statistics to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor does not transfer to it con- 
trol over the employees in the custom-houses who furnish the Bureau 
of Statistics statistics and information, or define the method by which 
the new Bureau of Statistics shall continue to procure its information 
with respect to foreign commerce, etc., but leaves the customs offi- 
cers who furnish the statistics still under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department, it is possible that constant occasion may arise 
for conflict of authority or friction between the two departments. 

And I want to say, with reference to that in general, that there is 
never a day that the Bureau of Statistics does not send from 1 to 20 
letters to the collectors over the country with reference to their work, 
and asking them to, do this, or urging them to do that, and hastening 
the work or insisting upon greater accuracy, and returning the work 
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to be made more accurate, and things of that sort, so that I can see 
from my practical four years' experience at the head of the Bureau 
and my twenty years' study of the work — because ever since I have 
been in Washington, twenty years, I have felt a great deal of interest 
in that Bureau and the commercial statistics — I can see that there is 
going to arise that constant danger of difficulty in cutting loose the 
Bureau of Statistics from the source of its lifeblood, the collectors of 
customs, because it must always, I infer, gather those statistics through 
the collectors of customs. 

The regulations, schedules, instructions, etc., of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics with respect to imports, exports, the tonnage movement, and 
other data collected through the customs officers require elaborate 
instructions to be prepared for the information of those officers, which 
must be approved by officers versed in the customs laws, and all returns 
from collectors of customs received by the Bureau being examined 
with respect to accuracy, there is a large amount of correspondence 
with officers of the customs districts in regard to the correctness of 
the returns, and sometimes stringent measures have to be asked for 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to induce officers of the customs to 
comply with the requirements of law and the regulations of the 
Bureau, which must be enforced in order to insure accuracy in the 
statistics and promptness in their presentation. 

There are few custom-houses in the country where a portion of the 
employees are exclusively engaged upon the statistics furnished the 
Bureau of Statistics. In all of the smaller custom-houses the statis- 
tical work is incidental to other customs work in regard to which the 
collector is required to report periodically to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and will still continue to do so after the department of com- 
merce and labor shall be created. Therefore the duties of the clerks 
will be divided between the Treasury Department and the new depart- 
ment of commerce and labor. Even in the largest port — New York- 
many of the clerks and employees are engaged both upon statistical 
work for the Bureau of Statistics and periodical returns required to be 
rendered by the collector to the Auditing Office of the Treasury 
Department. 

The laws under which all import duties are collected, as before 
stated, are administered by the Treasury Department, and will neces- 
sarily continue to be so when the new department shall have been 
created. The statistical returns of imports prepared by the Bureau 
are largely governed by the decisions of the Treasury Department 
and officers of the customs with respect to import duties, and the 
Bureau of Statistics is frequently obliged to consiilt the officer of the 
Treasury Department collecting duties as to the proper rates of duty 
and other details governing the statistical returns. 

It is, in my opinion, doubtful whether the plan proposed by the 
bill for the collection by the consolidated Bureau of Statistics and 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the Department of State of the 
information now collected for the State Department Bureau- of For- 
eign Commerce through United States consuls and other State ofl- 
cials in foreign countries will be as successful as the method now 
pursued by the latter Bureau. 

The bill for the new department provides, section 5, that " It shall 
be the province and duty or said bureau, under the direction of the 
Secretary, to foster, promote, and develop the various manufacturing 
industries of the United States, and markets for the same at home 
and abroad, domestic and foreign, by gathering, compiling, publish- 
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ing, and supplying all available and useful information concerning 
such industries and such markets, and by such other methods and 
means as maybe prescribed by the Secretary or provided bylaw. 
And all consular officers of the United States, including consul-gen- 
erals, eonsvils, and commercial agents, are hereby required, and it is 
made a part of their duty, under the direction of_ the Secretary of 
State, to gather and compile, from time to time, useful and material 
information and statistics in respect to the commerce, industries, and 
markets of the countries and places to which such consular offlcers 
are accredited, and to send, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, reports qiiarterly, or oftener if required, of the information 
and statistics thus gathered and compiled, such reports to be transr 
mitted through the State Department to_the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor." 
The bill further provides : 

Section 10. That a person, to be designated by the Secretary of State, shall 
he appointed to fommlate. under his direction, for the instruction of consular 
officers, the requests of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and to prepare 
from the dispatches of consular ofi&cers. for transmission to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, such information as pertains to the work of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and such person shall have the rank and salary of a chief 
of bureau, and be furnished with such clerical assistance as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of State. 

Now, I have always believed, Mr. Chairman, and still believe, that 
if the Bureau of Statistics could on the one hand say to all the collect- 
ors of customs throughout the country "Get this" and "Get that" 
and " Get it promptly as well as accurately," and on the other hand 
could say to the consular offlcers all over the world "Get this" and 
" Get that," that then it could present the best picture of the world's 
commerce that has ever been known. 

I still believe that; but to have to do that through the employees of 
two other departments, and for the head of the Bureau of Statistics 
to have to first prepare the requests and forward them to his secre- 
tary and his secretary forward them to the head of another depart- 
ment, who will submit them to a special officer created for the purpose 
of formulating the instructions to the consuls, then let those instruc- 
tions be forwarded to the consuls and the replies come back to be 
revised by the officer of the State Department, and such portions sent 
to the Department of Commerce as he may choose to send, the 
results would not, it seems to me, be satisfactory. I do not think it 
would give such a service as I have long belieyed to be possible if 
those two classes of offlcers were in direct touch with and under tha 
direction of the Bureau of Statistics. 

That is a suggestion perhaps I ought not to make ; but I do think 
that the Bureau of Foreign Commerce can do this work better to-day 
as a part of the State Department than it could as a part of another 
department and haying to do its work through the State Department, 
and I do think that the Bureau of Statistics can do its work better 
to-day in direct touch with and as a part of the department, of which 
the collectors, its life blood, the heart of the work, are a part and must 
always remain a part, than if separated from them. 

The Chairman. Then you think it is not possible to get the best 
results and preserve the relations of consuls to the State Department, 
and of Treasury offlcials to the Treasury Department, as we have 
it now? 

Mr. Austin. Not if you require the bureau which handles the result 
of that work to be a part of the other department. 
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The Chairman. What would you say as to the consolidation of the 
other statistical bureaus of the departments — for instance, that of 
labor? 

Mr. Austin. I hai never expected, Mr. Chairman, in the years that 
I have hoped to see a Department of Commerce, and I still hope to see 
one — I am not saying these things, and I hope I shall not be looked 
upon as saying these things which I have said, as in opposition to a 
Department of Commerce, because, as I say, I am thoroughly in favor 
of it— I say that I had not expected to see the Department of Com- 
merce wheii created include the Department of Labor. 

The Chairman. Well, it has been suggested that the Department, 
of Commerce should include the statistical work of the Agricultural' 
Department. 

Mr. Austin. I think the statistical work of the Department of Agri- 
culture should continue in that Department. 

The Chairman. Then, according to your idea, if we had the Depart- 
ment of Commerce we would still, in order to get this work done 
under the best conditions, have to preserve the separate character of, 
the statistical forces that we now have. 

Mr. Austin. In a very large degree. 

The Chairman. That of the Agricultural Department for agricul- 
tural statistics? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, what, in your idea, should be the statistical 
power or force of the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Austin. Either one thing or the other. Either it should con- 
trol the people who created the commercial statistics, the consuls all 
over the world and the collectors all over the country, or the statis- 
tics should be compiled by the respective departments of which the ^ 
consuls and collectors are a part. Of course, a part of the collector's ' 
duty, or that of a part of the force of the collector's office, is to col- 
lect the customs revenue and make the records, and another part of 
the force — a clerk or set of clerks — prepares the statements forwarded 
to the Bureau of Statistics. Either let it be so arranged that the con- 
suls, whose duties, in my opinion, are chiefly commercial anyway, 
and that part of the force of the collector's office which prepares the 
statistics should be directly under the Department of Commerce, oi' 
that each of the departments as they now exist shall collect their 
share of the statistics, and the Department of Commerce should take 
the net result and bring it into combined form. 

And I want to say that I do not agree, fully agree at least, if at all, 
with the suggestions that have been made that there is now any con- 
siderable duplication of statistics. I know of no case in which origi- 
nal compilations of identical statistics are made by two sets of men. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, in the preparation of any 
given matter do you never cooperate with the Department of Labor, 
for instance? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or with the consuls of the State Department? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Your work is independent? 

Mr. Austin. Our work is independent. Our work, the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics, is to take the statistics of the exports and imports 
of our commerce, and also to gather certain information with refer- 
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ence to the internal commerce— I am speaking especially now of the 
foreign commerce — to take the statements of the collectors of customs 
of the incoming and outgoing merchandise and compile that, and 
from that compile our statements. and tables ^^ith reference to the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 

Since I have been in charge of the Bureau I have been publishing 
some special statements with reference to commerce in those countries 
where we desired to extend our commerce, and in that I have used 
the statistics gathered by those countries — those taken from other 
official reports — and added, in a few cases, fragmentary statements 
prepared by our consuls, bringing together perhaps a dozen or twenty 
brief statements scattered through two or three or five years of the 
publications of the State Department upon that particular subject. 
That is the only case in which there has been any duplication. 

The Chairman. Can you suggest any way in which, leaving the 
departments as they are, and preserving the relations of the various 
statistical bodies to their statistical departments, whereby there can 
be a union of labor secured that would in any material way operate 
advantageously in the securement of statistics? 

Mr. Austin. Leaving them where they are now? 

The Chairman. Leaving them, substantially, where they are; that 
is, the Department of Labor where it is, the officers engaged in statis- 
tical work in the Agricultural Department where they are, and under 
the authority they are now under, and the consuls under the authority 
where they are now placed; could you devise a plan now by which a 
joint effort could be secured which would be beneficial in statistical 
work? 

Mr. Austin. I svippose a special department of statistics, a special 
division of statistics, might be created as a division of the Department 
of Commerce, whose business it should be to collate and bring together 
and digest the information gathered — the statistics gathered — by the 
various divisions, and present in concrete form and in their proper 
relations to each other that information, and make it more useful 
and perhaps a more harmonious and complete whole, and without 
duplication — without much duplication — of work, because each 
department gathers the material which pertains to its particular work. 
The Department of Agriculture, I think, should always maintain or, 
at least, could better perform its own work and the work of agricul- 
tural statistics by continuing that work through its large number of 
agents, which it must always have, and so on through the various 
departments. 

The Chairman. In your work, as you have described it here, you 
rely on certain officers of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

The Chairman. Now, if the Department of Commerce was engaged 
in the preparation of commercial statistics, would it not be necessary 
that they should have a number of officers occupying the same rela- 
tions to them? 

Mr. Austin. It would if it were gathering the commercial statistics 
de novo, but if it accepted the statistics as gathered by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department- 



The Chairman. Well, then, it would simply publish 

Mr. Austin. It would simply collaborate. That is the only thing 
I can see that a statistical bureau of the Department of Commerce 
could do, provided the present bureaus continiied their existence. 
The Chairmam. Do you not, in the preparation of many of the 
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details, mucli of the work that you do, use the material furnished by 
the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. Austin. Not in many of them. In our annual Statistical 
Abstract we do use, I should say, a dozen pages, perhaps, in a volume 
of 400 pages, of concrete tables published by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Chairman. If necessary you could use more, could you not? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir; certainly. 

The Chairman. What would this new department accomplish in 
the way of furnishing statistics; anything which you may not or 
could not do? 

Mr. Austin. I can not see that it would accomplish much. I am 
groping in this matter, I confess. I want to see a Department of 
Commerce created, and if it were possible, that it should handle all 
the statistics of commerce; but the practical difiieulties of detaching 
the statistical service of commerce from the Treasury officers who 
create those figures, who create that information, and who must 
always remain officers of the Treasury Depai'tment, I take it — because 
I presume, of course, the customs officers must always remain a part 
of the Treasury Department — there is the practical difficulty that I 
see. I hope the committee may find some way of avoiding that, 
because I think it will be better that the Department of Commerce 
should handle all the statistical matters relating to commerce. I am 
not saying this as an argument in favor of retaining this statistical 
bureau in the Treasury Department; I want to make myself clear on 
that point. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that all our customs officers through- 
out the country have clerks whose business it is to collect these figures? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; that is not the fact; because in a large propor- 
tion of the offices, and there are 150 collectors' offices throughout the 
country, in probably 100 of those or more, the work is performed by 
two or three men. As the whole work of the office is performed by so 
small a number of men they all put in perhaps two or three days in 
each month in preparing these statistics for the Treasury Department, 
but thpre is no one man or set of men who are exclusively statistical 
clerks, except in the cities where the customs collections are heavy 
and a large force of clerks maintained. 

The Chairman. Those are prepared now and sent forward, are they 
not, by the collector? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That information which you rely upon? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it comes from the Treasurj' Department direct 
to your Department? 

Mr. Austin. It comes from the collectors direct to the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The Chairman. What is the reason that can not be done if the 
Bureau of Statistics is placed in the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Austin. It can be, but there is a constant necessity for super- 
vision and keeping these.people up to their work. 

The Chairman. Why can not that be done just as well if they are 
not under that special department? 

Mr. Austin. That is a matter for you gentlemen to determine. I 
think it would create i^iction, and that there would be a greater delay 
and greater difficulty in assuring accuracy and promptness if the two 
offices belonged to different departments. I do not say that it is 
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impossible, but I do believe tliat the Bureau of Statistics would not 
get as satisfactory results if it were in a department separated from 
the ofllcers who create those statistics. 

The Chairman. How do you get the information collected by the 
consuls? 

Mr. Austin. We do not get it. 

The Chairman. You do not use it at all? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; except in special cases, and then it is obtained 
from the material published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of 
the State Department. 

The Chairman. Should not the Bureau of Statistics embrace that 
also? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. That is a part of the State Department. 
The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is a part of the State Department, 
which issues its orders to the consuls just as the Treasury does to the 
collectors, and gets its information and publishes it entirely separate 
from the Bureau of Statistics. The two are entirely separate now, 
but this bill proposes to bring them together in the new department. 

Mr. Mann. What is your custom in furnishing information to the 
departments — do you furnish them directly or through the head of 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Austin. In some cases the requests come direct from the other 
departments to the Bureau and are furnished direct. There may be 
cases in which a request will come direct through the head of the 
Department, but in- a large proportion it would come direct. Some- 
times the head of a bureau, or sometimes, the Secretary himself, will 
call on the Bureau for information. 

Mr. Mann. Would there be any administrative difficulty in having 
collectors of customs in the Treasury Departmeni;, say, report directly 
to the Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Commerce, instead 
of having the information transmitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Austin. If the bill gave to the Bureau of Statistics in the new 
department the same relation to the collectors that it now has, with 
power to return their reports for correction, or hasten the preparation 
of them, and to insist upon accuracy, and to do that kind of work 
which it is always and constantly necessary to do in order to get 
accurate and prompt work. 

Mr. Mann. That is necessary now? 

Mr. Austin. Oh, absolutely. There is never a day passes that I do 
not write from 1 to 20 letters of that kind. 

Mr. Mann. That would be the administrative difficulty? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir; there is the one point that I have been try- 
ing to make, and I am afraid that I have not made myself clear. The 
administrative difficulty is the great difficulty, and if that can be 
obviated in some way, I am cordially in favor not only of a depart- 
ment of commerce, but of the transfer, if advisable, of the Bureau of 
Statistics to that Department. 

Mr. Richardson. Your idea about the relation to be established 
between this new Department of Commerce and these statistics gath- 
ered in other departments would be just something similar to the 
relations that exist now between all the departments and the Execu- 
tive; you would have them, all report to the Secretary? 

Mr. Austin. I have hardly reached a conclusion on that. 

Mr. Richardson. Is not that the result of it? 

Mr. Austin. The only thing I have in mind is the great difficulty 
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I see before the Bureau of Statistics in getting results, if it is sepa- 
rated from the source from which it draws its information. 

Mr. Richardson. You would really leave all the work in these dif- 
ferent departments, and that would then be referred — these statistics 
would be merely referred^to the Commerce Department to aggregate 
them and put them in form, and that is all that that Department 
would do? 

Mr. Austin. That is one plan that might be pursued. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you think that it would be worth the while 
of the Government to create a department that had not anything more 
to do than that? 

Mr. Mann. Your position as tiO the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Statistics now is that the new Department of Commerce 
could not collect the original statistics itself? 

Mr. Austin. The Bureau of Statistics could not, as a part of the 
Department of Commerce, do the work as successfully as it is now 
being done. 

Mr. MANN. Or, at least, you fear that it would simply add to the red 
tape in correspondence between the parties? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir; and it would not only add to the red tape, 
but if those bureaus were transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, and they had to draw their information from the officers of 
another department, it would cause delay and lack of accuracy, and 
especially lack of promptness. 

Mr. Mann. Can you inform us as to the railroad statistics — statis- 
tics of internal commerce? Is there any department that collects 
railway statistics? 

Mr. Austin. I am very glad that you asked that. The only work in 
the collection of statistics on internal commerce that is now performed, 
other than certain railway statistics gathered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is that done by the Bureau of Statistics. There is 
a small appropriation of $4,000 for the collection of special informa- 
tion regarding internal and foreign commerce. With that we are now 
collecting statistics of the commerce upon the Great Lakes, and the 
concentration at the great trade centers of the interior of the princi- 
pal articles or products, such as wheat and other grains, and coal and 
iron, and meats, and live animals, and provisions, and the transfer of 
these articles from those points toward the seaboard. 

Mr. Mann. Outside of that, the only department that collects the 
internal railway statistics is the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. So far as you know? 

Mr. Austin. As far as I know. The Agricultural Department also 
publishes a few figures in its annual volume, though I think those are 
chiefly relative to railway rates — rates of transportation. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that I have not, in what I have said, given 
an impression other than one in favor of a Department of Commerce, 
and I wish it to be understood that I am not even offering these 
remarks by way of opposition to the transfer to such a department of 
the bureaus which collect statistics ; but I am simply trying to set before 
you the practical difficulties as they seem to exist, and perhaps may 
enable you to devise a way of transferring to the new Department of 
Commerce, or bringing under the direction of that Department those 
officers who now, or a part of the officers who now, collect the infor- 
mation which the statistical divisions require. 

Mr. Richardson. It is a fact, is it not, that in a great many of 
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the departments now there are subjects unrelated to each other 
under the general supervision of that one department? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Which have no affinity or relation to each other 
at all? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. But I think of no case in which the officers 
of one department are subject to the constant supervision and con- 
trol and direction of the officers of another department. It seems 
to me that that is a condition which is likely to create friction. 

For instance, if the collector of customs in a certain place is derelict 
in his duties or is not prompt, the constant complaints that the officers 
of another department would have to be making in reference to his 
work would be likely to create more or less friction, and if those 
complaints had to go through another department, and especially in 
this proposition that the work of the consular officers should not only 
be called for through the State Department by the Department of 
Commerce, but that those reports from the collectors in response to 
that call shall go back to the State Department to be edited, and any- 
thing of a diplomatic character eliminated, and then returned — all 
those things, it seems to me, are likely not only to create delay and 
create friction, but to reduce the value of the work as it is now being 
done. 

Mr. Richardson. Then what plan have you got to get all those 
things in harmony together? 

Mr. Austin. I can hardly say that I have got a plan. 

Mr. Richardson. You have not got any at all? 

Mr. Austin. Though, as I suggested, I see no reason why the con- 
suls, who are commercial officers pure and simple — whenever they exer- 
cise, as I understand, functions other than commercial, diplomatic, 
it is unusual — I see no reason why they should not be transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. Then they would be directly under 
the control of that department. And if Congress should see fit to set 
aside a part of the force of the customs collection officers or to create 
an additional force there to handle these statistics and make this a 
part of the Department of Commerce, that would obviate the difficul- 
ties I haVe mentioned. 

Mr. Richardson. What would you do with the diplomatic part of it? 

Mr. Austin. The diplomatic would naturally remain as a part of the 
State Department work and be performed by its diplomatic officers. 

Mr. Richardson. You would have them separated? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Taken apart? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. The consular service is almost purely, as I 
understand it, a commercial service, and for that reason it seems to 
me it would naturally be better to have it under the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Richardson. I do not know, but from what I have heard from 
them they do not like to be classed in that way. 

Mr. Austin. I am putting it that way on the assumption that their 
regular service is chiefly of a commercial character. 

Mr. Mann. Would it not be necessary, under international customs, 
to have the appointments of the consular service made through the 
State Department in any event? 

Mr. Austin. That I could not answer. 

Mr. Coombs. Why? 

M^- Mann. They have to get the consent of foreign governments. 
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and it is an international proposition which can only be reached, it 
seems to me, through the department which handles those relations. 

Mr. Coombs. Allow me the suggestion that they do not have to do 
that. A diplomatic officer would have to, but a consular officer 
would simply get his exequatur through his minister, just a simple 
consent to serve the government which he represents as a commercial 
agent. And he has not the privilege, nor is he permitted in any man- 
ner to approach the government where he resides. 

Mr. Austin. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. And a consular officer may be a quasi diplomatic 
officer only, if in that country there is not a diplomatic representative 
of the United States? 

Mr. Austin. Only in cases where we have not a diplomatic repre- 
sentative present. 

Mr. Coombs. And the instances are few. Hongkong would be one, 
because we have not any representative of our Government in those 
territories. 

Mr. Austin. But whenever that happens it is my understanding 
that is by special instruction of the State Department or by treaty 
provision. 

Mr. Coombs. Yes, sir; and the consular officer there will look to 
the clearing of a ship as it departs, and will be in communication with 
the Treasury officers on this side, and has not anything to do with the 
State Department. Is that not true? 

Mr. Austin. That is substantially my understanding, so far as re- 
lates to United States vessels. Also that the general duties are chiefly 
commercial and not diplomatic. 

Mr. Mann. He has to be appointed from the State Department. 

Mr. Coombs. Appointed ; yes, sir. But that appointment does not 
reach the head of the government where he goes in any wise. He 
receives that through the diplomatic officers 

Mr. Mann. The State Department? 

Mr. Coombs. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLTON T. LEWIS. , 

Mr. Lewis. May it please you, Mr. Chairman, and your honorable 
committee, I have the honor of appearing in behalf of the life-insur- 
ance companies of the United States, and particularly in behalf of 
the companies which do business outside of the United States, insur- 
ing lives in Europe and all over the world. I wish to say, in the first 
place, that I have no intention of making an elaborate speech before 
you. I take it for granted that you, who are far more familiar with 
the whole scope of this measure than any outsider can possibly be, 
desire to hear suggestions from particular interests, and that we may 
rest in the certainty that then you will take these representations into 
due account in your comprehensive view of the whole subject. 

The bill before you is an act to establish a Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and in the beginning, although I have no authoi-ity to 
speak for the Chamber of Commerce of New York, which is perhaps 
one of the most prominent representatives of the commerce of the 
United States, yet as a single member of that body I may be permitted 
to say that it takes the deepest interest in this measure, in the belief 
that it will be of the highest value in the development of the com- 
niercial interests of the natipn; and that there is no part of this 
bill which is looked upon by those commercial interests as of higher 
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practical value than the vast extension of the statistical activities 
of the Government which is provided by the establishment of the 
Department of Commerce with the enlarged and improved Bureau 
of Statistics. 

One of the greatest needs which has been felt by our commercial 
interests, especially during the extraordinary development of our 
foreign trade in recent years, is an authentic collection of the facts, 
scientifically analyzed, of the various industrial and mercantile activ- 
ities of the country; and notwithstanding all the intelligent efforts 
which have been made under the direction of Congress for that pur- 
pose the results have been in a high degree imperfect. Their defects 
have been particularly troublesome when information was needed as 
the basis of comimunications to other governments through our ambas- 
sadors, or through the Department of State to the representatives of 
other governments in Washington. In such cases sources of infor- 
mation have been dif&cult of access, the notices obtained have been 
incomplete and inaccurate, the attempts at scientific analysis of them 
have been unsatisfactory, and the Government of the United States 
has transmitted such statements without assuming responsibility for 
them. The proposed department would not only do a magnificent 
work in completing and perfecting the statistical information required, 
but would command respect and credit by presenting it in authorita- 
tive form. 

These remarks are not impertinent to my special subject — our 
insurance interests. The statistical results which will be obtained by 
this Bureau on its new, broad, and magnificent foundation, with the 
scientific aid which it will command, will serve primarily as a guide 
to Congress in its intelligent revision and extension of the laws for 
the encouragement of industry and trade, and also as a guide to our 
entire diplomatic service and to all the administrative agencies of the 
country in those duties which affect commercial interests ; but, fur- 
ther, it will furnish materials of far-reaching importance for the 
instruction and guidance of the State legislatures and officers in their 
jurisdiction over the commercial interests of their people and for the 
enlightenment of the business community at large. 

And, finally, it will have a scientific value which can not be measured 
in advance, but which will surely aid substantially in promoting the 
education and intelligence of all classes of the people. 

Now, the insurance interests of the United States, 1 beg to say, have 
hitherto been very largely neglected, and naturally so, by all branches 
of the National Government, and, in particular, in legislation by Con- 
gress. The Constitution of the United States was formed at a time 
when these insurance interests did not exist. You are aware that 
insurance is a modern institution; it has grown up entirely, you may 
say, within the last three generations. The insurance which is now 
in an important sense a corner stone, a pivot, an essential support, 
an indispensable instrument and means of all commerce, a prime con- 
dition of indtistrial activities throughout the world, is a thing which 
three generations ago was unknown to mankind. 

It was not contemplated when the Constitution was framed, and it 
has been of so rapid growth that it has outstripped the intelligence of 
legislation itself, and has never come under the contemplation of the 
laws of the United States to an extent in any degree commensurate 
with its present magnitude or importance in connection with the life 
and prosperity of the people. . j.. ■ 

It is not necessary to go largely into figures in order to show tins, 
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when you remember that the Constitution had been in force for two 
generations before the first attempt was made in the United States to 
give offlcial completeness and scientific form to insurance statistics, 
and that the amount of life insurance which was in force in the United 
States at the beginning of the last century was certainly much less 
than that which is now often issued by one company in a single day. 
And the growth of fire insurance has been hardly less startlingor less 
magnificent. 

These interests have grown up and intertwined themselves with the 
commerce and industrial life of the whole nation, and they have 
become an indispensable part of all its important transactions, silently, 
without notice or record, so far as the legislation of the United States 
is concerned. 

Hence arise practical inconveniences of a serious character. Difft- 
eulties arise in the administration of the business, and injury is done 
to the interests of the people in it from the fact that it has been ignored 
in the legislation of the country. I need call your attention only to 
one instance, which is still fresh in the public mind, and with which, 
no doubt, some of you are familiar. Several of our life insurance 
companies were doing business on a large scale a few years ago in the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

Prejudices and jealousies arose there toward American business of 
all kinds, and although I have never heard that there was any par- 
ticular pretense put forward by Prussian officials — or even by editors 
of newspapers in Prussia — that a life-insurance policy coming from 
New York was likely to poison a Pi'ussian and to destroy the life 
upon which it was issued, so that they could not find precisely the 
same objection to its importation that they did to the importation of 
our beef and our pork, yet they found other objections which toth^ir 
minds were equally serious, and they passed a series of oppressive 
regulations which were of a character first to embarrass and then to 
destroy the business of the American companies which had been tak- 
ing on great prosperity in the Kingdom. 

AH this led to negotiations of various kinds. Some of the States 
of the United States were bitterly offended because our companies 
were treated with harshness and injustice by the Kingdom of Prussia, 
and they undertook by retaliatory legislation to embarrass and even 
to destroy the business of certain Prussian fire-insurance companies 
within their jurisdiction. 

The officers of some of these States also undertook by correspond- 
ence with the insurance officers of the Kingdom of Prussia to open 
the way for adjusting the difficulties. You can imagine what the 
result would be when a State officer attempted to obtain relations by 
correspondence with an official of the Kingdom of Prussia. In some 
instances official letters under the seal of the State were sent direct 
to the officers of the Prussian Government, and in those instances 
the letters were sometimes not opened, or it was pretended that they 
were not opened, or they were handed over to another department as 
literary curiosities, it being no part of the duties of the administra- 
tion of the Kingdom of Prussia officially to recognize the existence 
of the States of the United States. 

In other instances such letters were sent to the State Department 
with a request that it be forwarded to our ambassador in Berlin. 
Our ambassador in Berlin then went to the minister of foreign affairs 
of the German Empire and requested him to communicate to the min- 
ister of the interior of the Prussian Government the facts which were 
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set forth by the insurance department of the State to our State 
Department. But communications presented by this roundabout 
course necessarily lost all point and effect and were deprived of their 
value. The State Department could not vouch for the accuracy of 
the story told it by the insurance department of the State, but could 
simply transmit it as a representation made to it of no more weight 
than if made by a private party, and when the ambassador had laid 
it before the German minister of foreign affairs that minister told him 
that he had no jurisdiction over the insurance or any other depart- 
ment of the Kingdom of Prussia, and that all he could do was to 
undertake a friendly representation through one of the executive 
departments of the Kingdom. 

Now, these defects would be to a certain extent remedied, and a 
large part of them removed, if the United States possessed under its 
own administration an authoritative source of information for these 
facts, which would enable the State Department and the ambassador 
to assume responsibility for the good faith and accuracy of the repre- 
sentations made. And in this way access to the proper officers of a 
foreign government could be obtained by one of the great commercial 
interests of the United States. 

The extent of the business subject to this difficulty is probably not 
realized by some of you gentlemen, unless you have given personal atten- 
tion to its rapid growth in recent years. I am not going to read you a 
lot of figures, but I beg to call your attention to the general fact, which 
is I think of great interest, that the foreign business of the life-insur- 
ance companies of the United States is now increasing regularly at a 
rate which doubles it every eleven years, so that in all human proba- 
bility it will be twice as great eleven years from now as it is to-day, 
unless it is stopped or interfered with by difficulties such as those 
which I have explained. 

That business now has reached such a degree of importance — I have 
the figures here only for three companies ; but those three companies 
have in force insurance upon lives outside of the United States, in 
foreign jurisdictions, amounting to very nearly 11,000,000,000, and 
they are actually collecting premiums outside of the boundaries of 
the United States, which are paid into the treasuries of these com- 
panies, which amounted during the last year to $36,000,000 and which 
are steadily increasing, as I said, at a rate which will double the 
amount in eleven years. 

Here is a substantial industry; here is a large commercial interest 
of the United States which asks for such recognition under the laws 
of the United States as it is entitled to from its magnitude and for 
treatment which it regards as absolutely essential to its continued 
success and prosperity. 

All that we ask is that, in addition to the Bureau of Manufactures, 
which is provided for so intelligently and ably in the bill before j'ou, 
an additional section in substantially the same terms shall be inserted 
providing for a Bureau of Insurance, the prime purpose of which shall 
be to collect, digest, and publish all essential and useful information 
concerning the insurance interests of the United States. 

Now, I beg to call your attention, gentlemen, to this striking fact: 
There is not upon the face of the earth to-day a civilized nation in 
which there is not something analogous to that which we ask of you 
except the United States of America. Great Britain has her board of 
trade, a branch of the executive government of the nation, to which 
every insurance company must annually report its statistics, certified 
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by an actuary of high character. Those statistics are gathered and 
published by the board of trade as a blue book, that is an ofacial doc- 
ument of the British nation and forms a body of authentic information 
of the highest value, not only to students and speculative inquirers 
into the business of insurance and to all students of social prosperity 
and progress, but also to legislators and to practical insurance 
managers. 

And so I might go through the list of civilized nations. I am for- 
cibly reminded of the contrast between other countries and our own 
by the fact that I received, only two or three days ago, from a cor- 
respondent in New Zealand, a gentleman who is the head of the 
insurance department of that enlightened colony, a lot of statistics 
regarding the insurance interests of the colony of New Zealand, more 
carefully prepared, more complete, more comprehensive — evidently 
more accurate, because more painstaking, and more authoritative, 
because under the seal of the colony — I say more complete, accurate, 
authoritative, and valuable than any that exist of the insurance 
interests of the United States. Is it right that we should be in the 
rear of all nations in this great scientific work, even apart from the 
large practical interests to be served by such bodies of fact? 

Now, in asking that this bureau be established for the purpose of 
collecting, digesting, and publishing information on a broader scale 
than it is now collected in this country upon the subject of insurance, 
we go further, and we ask that the bureau be established substantially 
in the form and with the powers which are proposed for the Bureau 
of Manufactures, and that it be authorized to exercise over the in- 
surance interests of this coimtry that degree of control and super-' 
vision which may be provided by law. The object of this is evident 
to all of you. The enactment of a provision authorizing that super- 
vision, which may be provided by law, trenches in no degree on any- 
one's conviction in regard to the extent to which such supervision 
can be provided by law. There are branches, however, of this provi- 
sion for the control and regulation of insurance business upon the 
right of Congress to exercise or to institute which we have as yet no 
authoritative legal opinion. 

I do not propose to go in extenso into the question of the extent of 
the jurisdiction conferred upon Congi'ess over insurance interests by 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution. It is a vexed 
question. It is one the outlines of which are exceedingly confused as 
they are read upon the records of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but it is one upon which a hasty and superficial judgment is 
often formed, and such a judgment has found a lodgment in the pop- 
ular mind, and I will say also in that of a part of the legal profession, 
growing out of the famous opinion given in 1868 by Mr. Justice Field 
in deciding the case of Paul v. The State of Virginia. In this opin- 
ion the learned Justice makes the remark that insurance is not com- 
merce. 

This is one of the most curious things in the history of the jurispru- 
dence of the United States. The case in question was determined 
upon other grounds. The great questions upon which it turned were, 
in the first place, whether citizenship of the United States belongs to a 
corporation created by a State or not, and, secondly, whether the 
supervision and control of commerce vested in Congress by the Con- 
stitution includes a supervision and control of the corporation created 
by a State, and which, if they are not citizens of the United States, 
have no legal existence outside of the jurisdiction creating them. 
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These two questions were finally settled in this case of Paul against 
the State of Virginia, which was decided upon them; and after the 
judgment was in substance declared, and its foundations in principle 
explained, then in the closing words of his opinion Mr. Justice Field 
went on to assert that in the sense of the Constitution "insuranqe is 
not commerce." He gave reasons for this assertion, which, in the 
light of the development of insurance in the last forty years, must, I 
think, appear to every lawyer who reads them at this time very sin- 
gular and inconclusive. 

They certainly must have appeared so to Mr. Justice Field himself 
sixteen years later, when he wrote his masterly opinion in the case of 
Gloucester Ferry Company v. The State of Pennsylvania (111 U. S., 
196). 

Here he distinctly asserts that the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce under the Constitution "embraces within its control all 
the instrumentalities by which that commerce may be carried on and 
the means by which it can be aided and encouraged." His language 
is inconsistent with the theory of Paul v. Virginia, that insurance, 
being an instrumentality of commerce and not commerce itself, is 
excluded from the regulation and control of Congress. 

As a later and more mature judgment of the same great Justice, as 
given after half a generation more of regulation upon the subject, 
and as intimately connected with the actual ground of decision of the 
court in the later case, while the earlier dictum had been incidental 
and inessential to any judgment, this opinion must be accepted as 
destroying the force of the case of Paul v. Virginia as an authority 
against the control of Congress of interstate commerce. 

The question is at least open, with all analogy, and the historical 
trend of the development, both of law and of social needs, in favor 
of the former principle announced by Chief Justice Marshall, that 
commerce is more than trade — it is intercourse; and of the rule 
accepted by Mr. Justice Field and of the whole court in later deci- 
sions, that Congress holds the power to control and regulate the essen- 
tial instrumentalities by which commerce between the States is car- 
ried on, including the modern system of insurance. 

Indeed, the Gloucester Ferry case carries this doctrine so far that 
it is distinctly decided that a wharf which is used for landing and 
shipping products is an instrumentality of commerce, included in 
the grant of power to Congress to regulate commerce between the 
States. I am unable to conceive a consistent attitude of mind in 
which it is possible to affirm this concerning a wharf and to deny it 
concerning interstate insurance. 

But in these remarks I am expressing a personal opinion, not ask- 
ing you to pass upon that question. My request is that you institute 
a bureau which shall exercise such powers as Congress, in its wisdom, 
may at any time choose to confer upon it over the insurance interests 
of the country, but which shall, first and foremost, have for its duty 
the collection and digestion of all such information in regard to these 
insurance interests as is indispensable to the understanding of them 
on the part of legislators and students and to their successful admin- 
istration. This is simply to put the United States in the matter of 
statistical knowledge on a par with other civilized nations. 

I need not disguise from you the hope, which individually I enter- 
tain, that this bureau will ultimately grow into a power, an adminis- 
trative branch of the United States Government, which will carry out 
within its own sphere the purpose announced by the President of the 
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United States in his message, wlien he tells us he believes it to be souikJ 
policy in Congress to exercise supervision over corporate activities 
which extend beyond State lines; that he believes that power to vest 
already in Congress, under the Constitution, as I believe; but if it 
does not now exist it ought to be obtained by an amendment to the 
Constitiition. There is no interest in the nation which suffers to-day 
for want of the enlightened supervision of Congress so much as the 
insurance interest. 

A vast amount of capital is invested in this industry; nearly all 
the citizens of the United States have a direct and substantial interest 
in it. It is safe to say that substantially every property holder in the 
country looks for the protection of his property to fire insurance, 
while a majority of all, heads of families in the United States have 
sought a greater or less protection for their families against pauperism 
or want in the institution of life insurance. These interests are so 
widely distributed and are so regardless of State lines that it is within 
bounds to say that most of the citizens of the United States to-day 
are taxed, embarrassed, hampered, and injured in property, business, 
and prospects for want of the national supervision of insurance. 

The actual expense to-day which is incurred for work which ought 
to be done once for all, but is done independently and separately by 
the insurance agencies of 45 States, for no other reason than because 
Congress has neglected to take up the duty and do it for them, is 
equal to a direct tax of not less than $2,000,000 every year upon the 
insured, apart from the indirect injuries which result from this defect 
in our laws in a great variety of ways. But that is not the worst of it. 
The worst of it, to which I need merely allude in passing — and it is 
something which sickens the heart of every independent citizen who 
desires the honor of his country — is that while petty officers appointed 
in the several States solely for political reasons are vested with the 
most enormous and arbitrary powers over the insurance interests at 
work in those States, they in their ignorance are perpetually devising 
new theories and making new applications of old ones which were' 
long ago exploded and imposing burdens upon these interests which 
are intolerable and which no one trained or enlightened upon the sub- 
ject would for a moment approve. 

This form of regulation combines oppression, extortion, and corrup- 
tion, so that every year national scandals of the first magnitude arise 
from them, and there is no prospect of a correction of these evils 
except by gradual, if you please, but firm and intelligent, assump- 
tion by Congress of the control and regulation of all that Chief Justice 
Marshall declared to be commerce between the several States, the 
financial intercourse between the States. 

I have made these remarks simply in outline, Mr. Chairman, with 
a view of not wasting your valuable time. You are so familiar with 
the subject in its breadth and in its principles that I deem it neces- 
sary only to suggest to you the measures which, in my judgment, a 
wise statesmanship will mature. 

Now, if there is any point in the whole subject upon which, by vir- 
tue of having studied it for a number of years, I can give you any 
information, I shall be most happy to do so. 

The Chairman. Have you formulated any language there which you 
would desire inserted in the bill? 

Mr. Lewis. Nothing but a rough draft of a section. May I read it? 

The Chairman. If you please. 
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Mr. Lewis. This I sliould propose to have follow the section creat- 
ing the bureau of manufactures. It is as follows: 

That there shall be in the Department of Commerce a bureau, to be called the 
bureau of insurance, and a chief of said. bureau, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
a salary of three thousand dollars per annum. There shall also be in said bureau 
one chief clerk and such other clerical assistants as may from time to time be author- 
ized by Congress. It shall be the province and duty of said bureau, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, to exercise such control as may be provided by law over every 
insurance company, society, or association transacting business in the United 
States otitside of the State, Territory, or District wherein the same is organized, 
and to foster, promote, and develop the various insurance industries of the United 
States by gathering, compiling, publishing, and supplying all available and useful 
information concerning such insurance companies and the business of insurance, 
and by such other methods and means as may be prescribed by the Secretary or- 
provided by law. 

Mr. Adamson. Is it your hope or expectation that this legislation^ 
if successful, will enable the insurance companies to avoid the local 
legislation and exactions of the States on those companies? 

Mr. Lewis. I have no question that the force of public opinioa 
would gradually compel the concentration of these powers in the bureau 
of the United States, so far as it is competent to exercise them. 

Mr. Adamson. And prevent the exercise of the State control and 
requirements over them? 

Mr. Lewis. That would be a gradual process; but the United States 
would unquestionably, by this exercise of its Jurisdiction, gradually 
supersede the State authorities, so far as the interstate insurance is- 
concerned. 

Mr. Tompkins. You do not mean to say that they would be relieved 
of local taxation? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is local. 

Mr. Lewis. It is simply the needless and obviously superfluous bur- 
den of multiplied, unenlightened, and oppressive supervision which 
we want to do away with. Of course, the powers of the State as to 
taxation would not be in any way interfered with. That we could not 
prevent. 

Mr. Coombs. Your suggestion does not extend to the State where 
the corporation is organized? 

Mr. Lewis. It does not extend 

Mr. Coombs. There is an exception there. 

Mr. Lewis. It does not refer to any corporation which is limited to 
the State in which it is chartered. 

Mr. Tompkins. You mean by that that Congress would not under- 
take to regulate the domestic business— business of a domestic char- 
acter. It must be interstate before Congress could undertake it. 

Mr. Lewis. The State creating the corporation has the power to 
modify its charter at any time, of course. 

Mr. Coombs. Of course. Congress can not interfere with the com- 
merce within a State. This says : 

It shall be the province and duty of said bureau, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary, to exercise such control as may be provided by law over every insurance 
company, society, or association transacting business in the United States out- 
side of the State, Territory, or District wherein the same is organized. 

Mr. Tompkins. It would not be interstate if it did business within 
its own boundaries exclusively. 
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Mr. Mann. That would practically take in every insurance company 
in the United States, would it not? 

The Chairman. Have you anything further, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Nothing further, unless the committee suggests some- 
thing further. 

(Thereupon, at 11.40 a. m., the committee went into executive ses- 
sion; at the conclusion of which the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 2, 1902, at 10.30 o'clock, a. m.) 



Wednesday, April S, 1902. 
The committee met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn in the 
chair. 

STATEMENT OF ME. MAX COHEN, EDITOE OF VIEWS. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I only 
received a request this morning, hence I did not anticipate appearing 
before this committee at this time; but, as editor of an insurance 
journal, I thought it at least important that I appear before you and 
advocate this measure, not only in behalf of the interests of insur- 
ance, but also in behalf of the public interest and the public welfare. 

I presume there are few of you gentlemen who realize that to the 
masses insurance is a dark continent. It is a strange fact that often 
the keenest business man, the best scholar in the commercial indus- 
tries, is thoroughly ignorant on the subject of insurance. I venture 
to make the assertion that many of the insured do not even know 
what companies they are insured in. 

The mass of correspondence that comes to the average insurance 
editor in the way of inquiry as to the standing, as to the status, as to 
the general reliability or status of an insurance company is amazing, 
as if they seldom go elsewhere for reliable information. It is a fact, 
and I can easily demonstrate it to you, that right within sight of the 
Dome of this Capitol there have been many people mulcted to the tune 
of millions of dollars by bond bubbles, wild-cat concerns, and so on, 
who could have been saved had such a bureau been established where 
they could have obtained intelligent information or at least desirable 
statistics as to the business of such companies, or whether they had 
been legally chartered, etc. 

I had a case in point not long ago where a certain public officer of 
one of your departments asked me to come and see him aboiit a policy. 
He had a policy of life insurance for $10,000, on which he paid an 
annual premium of $18. I said, " Do you not know better, don't you 
know on its face that this is fraudulent? How do you expect to get 
insurance of $10,000 for $18 a year premium? " " Well," he said, " it 
was cheap, and I took a chance." And I got after the agent, and he 
said: " Well, I can't get that man for a bona fide, authorized company, 
but I can get him for the $18 a year, and I keep $9 and give the Bal- 
timore man $9." 

I only cite this instance to illustrate to you the importance of gen- 
eral and educational information for the public. The misfortune in 
our State insurance departments is and has been that politics some- 
times do play a rdle in not squelching such concerns. 

Mr. Coombs. Suppose you had a bureau which would have given 
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publicity to all of the insurance concerns, would it have helped that 
man out who lost his $18? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly; because it would have shown him that it 
was not a legally constituted company. 

Mr. Coombs. Who could have shown him? 

Mr. Cohen. The bureau of such a department would. 

Mr. Coombs. In other words, he would himself have had to seek 
the knowledge? 

Mr. Cohen. Certainly; and his impulses would have been, when 
that agent approached him with such a proposition, to make inquiries 
at such a bureau whether such a company had standing. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you not think that people who are mulcted that 
way lend themselves to such propositions, and do not care to investi- 
gate or find out the truth? Is not that the tendency of that kind of 
human nature? 

Mr. Cohen I would not say that, because it is the misfortune, while 
every other business has in some sense received the paternal care of 
the Federal Government, a most important business, a business con- 
nected with every fiber of our commercial life, a business which relates 
to man from the cradle to the grave, has never received the paternal 
care of the Federal Government, and to my knowledge and from my 
own investigation this is the only Government which has not recog- 
nized it or given it some ofiicial standing. 

I do not argue the question of supervision, however, but I argue the 
question of utility, of public information (for the public welfare and 
guidance), of a bureau of statistical information, a bureau to gather 
proper compilations. The advantage of such a measure is so great 
that after its creation you will all the more realize the importance of 
improving its powers. 

But I will not enter into that subject at the present time. I have 
made a4ifelong study of this question, and if it would be agreeable to 
you, if such bureau should subsequently lead to official supervision or 
regulation, I should be glad to submit to you the collated opinion of 
eminent jurists on that question which I have compiled. In a recent 
address before the insurance commissioners at Detroit I had the honor 
to speak of the constitutionality of that question. We are not dis- 
cussing that now, but I shall be glad to submit to yoii these constitu- 
tional authorities and opinions of eminent jurists for your consideration. 

Mr. Mann. Would it be your idea in the case you mentioned that 
that official might have made inquiry as to the reliability of the insur- 
ance company? 

Mr. Cohen. They certainly could make the proper inquiries and 
would get the most intelligent answer. The misfortune 

Mr. Mann. But is it your idea that the department or bureau you 
speak of could inform him as to whether a company was a reliable 
company? 

Mr. Cohen. They could send him their collated statistics or their 
tables of assets, liabilities, etc., of such a company, and that would 
sufficiently post him, and then the very fact that such a constituted 
officer of the bureau would not recognize a concern that had no stand- 
ing is of itself evidence that it would be considered a wild-cat; it 
would post him to be guarded and to make the inquiries; then he 
would find out it was not entitled to public confidence. . 

Mr. Mann. That is what I wanted to get at. Would the insurance 
department inform him that it was a wild-cat concern , in your opinion? 

Mr. Cohen. To some measure it would, but unfortunately the insur- 
ance regulations by i^j^^i^-sJWicmsoM^^^^ ^^°"* *^^ States? 
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Mr. Mann. No; I am speaking about this proposition 

Mr. Cohen. Oh, certainly. Unfortunately for the insurance depart- 
ments of the States they are often only cognizant of frauds after the 
frauds have been committed. As we have found rig:ht here, the 
department eould not take cognizance of a fraud until after it is 
committed. 

There was a concern here that was supposed to emanate from Dela- 
ware. They wrote a mass of insurance here. Of course people 
thought it was a bona fide company, but until the claimants tried to 
recover their money the department never found out that they were 
-operating here, and they could not exclude them until they found out 
it was a fraudulent concern. 

Mr. Richardson. Why could you not have under this department 
of insurance, according to the proposition that was made by the gen- 
tleman who preceded you here, why could you not have a superin- 
tendent of the divisions something on the nature and plan of Dun's 
Agenej'-, making reports regarding the standing, what the public 
principally needs to know? 

For instance, take myself individually. I have my life insured. 
I do not know for certain whether I am in a reliable company; but 
Dun reports on mercantile matters, he gives a correct statement 

Mr. Cohen. Dun does not go into fraudulent concerns. You mean 
the Government department? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly; that is the point that I am arguing, because 
they can probably get information that not even the State insurance 
departments can obtain. Besides, they can correlate the statistical 
information f tirnished by the various State insurance departments into 
one tabulated or general statement, and it would be a splendid 

Mr. Richardson. I do not believe that such a policy as that, though, 
would put the Government in the position of making unnecessary 
inquiries into the private affairs of people, because insurance has 
come to be such a public matter that it has got to be a matter of 
public policy. 

Mr. Cohen. I agree with you fully; I am arguing on that very 
point. 

Mr. Mann. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Adamson. You think a Federal bureau could be relied upon 
to inform the public as to the unreliability of insurance companies? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes; or if they omitted companies that were not reli- 
able 

Mr. Adamson. That would be equivalent to a black list? 

Mr. Cohen. That would show that they had no legal standing. 

Mr. Adamson. You think that would render it unnecessary for 
State legislation to protect local people? 

Mr. Cohen. To some extent, because 

Mr. Adamson. You understand, as things now are, each State tries 
to protect its own people? 

Mr. Cohen. But my statement is specially applicable to corpora- 
tions or companies doing interstate-commerce insurance. 

Mr. Adamson. In taking care of their own people I suspect it does 
sometimes operate harshly on good companies. 

Mr. Cohen. It does. 

Mr. Richardson. A great deal of the insurance of this country is 
done by foreign companies, is it not? 

Mr. Cohen. Not one-tenth. There is another point I would like to 
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invite your attention to: That in the course of time the educational 
process of such a bureau would be of vast benefit in bringing about 
uniformity in State insurance department regulations. It would do 
away with a good many of the harsh laws of reciprocity. 

Unfortunately some officer of an insurance department of a partic- 
ular State enacts a hostile law against a company. The other State 
will follow and enact a similar hostile law to get even. It injures not 
somuch the company — because I want to impress you gentlemen with 
this fact, that whatever burdensome taxation or legislation you sub- 
ject a company to, or a corporation to, you impose that tax upon the 
individual, the policy holder, who finally pays for it. 

The Chairman. I would like to know if, in your opinion, insurance 
is commerce? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. I have been working on that principle 
for the last fifteen years, ever since I started Views. In fact, for the 
very reason I went into its publication was because I realized, as a 
newspaper man, that while every other business had to some extent 
the paternal care of the Federal Government, that of insurance had 
never received the slightest attention. 

The Chairman. Have you a brief on that? 

Mr. Cohen. I have an address here, which I delivered before the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners at Detroit some 
years ago. 

The Chairman. Is it an argument to sustain that proposition? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. I have it here, and I would like to submit it, 
with your permission. 

Besides that, I want to impress you gentlemen that the bill before 
you is not a political or party measure in the least. I can even quote 
the Hon. William Jennings Bryan in reference to a sort of supervision 
over corporations. I can quote you one of your esteemed colleagues, 
Governor Sayers, of Texas: 

There must be cooperation between both governments, general and local, each 
working earnestly and sincerely in its sphere, and that the subject of such regula- 
tions was indisputably within the domain of Federal legislation. 

This is not a party measure. It is for the public interest. It is to 
do away with a great deal of the hostile requirements in many States 
that are not intended to injure the business, but because of laws of 
retaliation, etc., and because the taxation in one State is so and so, 
the taxation in another State is so and so, the requirements in one 
State are the very opposite in another State. 

Now, I do contend that while not arguing the point of Federal con- 
trol or regulation of insurance, but simply the point of information 
of such a bureau, that that of itself would bring about uniformity 
and promote friendly legislation. In fact, it would be an educator to 
the newly appointed superintendent of insurance of a State, who often 
has not the faintest conception of insurance and is appointed because 
of his political influence. If he could get hold of reliable figures and 
facts from such a bureau, see the vast benefit they would be to him, 
and the curtailing of a great many burdensome measures or probably 
unintentionally harsh interpretations, because he is not posted as to 
the business in general. 

The Chairman. What are the methods by which you as a journalist 
now acquire information as to the general status of insurance in the 
United States? 

Mr. Cohen. We have to take the charts that are published. We 
have to take the history of the various fire tables. We take the 
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standards and tables of life statistics from insurance trade publica- 
tions. We get our information from various sources, from State 
insurance departments, whicb, of course, we, then collate for our ovm 
information and for use in our journals. 

,Tlie Chairman. Is it possible to acquire any considerable informa- 
tion from the insurance departments of the various States? 

Mr. Cohen. Oh, yes; to a large extent — that is, as to the position 
and standing of most companies. They report upon their standing. 
But that information is mostly available to the professional man and 
not to the public. 

Mr. Coombs. Would your idea contemplate a supervision in the 
diiferent States of those fraternal organizations that have a basis of 
insurance? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly, if they could go so far. Unfortunately I 
realize the fact that politics plays some important role in that 
connection. 

Mr. Coombs. But here is the proposition : So far as gathering sta- 
tistics is concerned, there is nothing in that that would interfere with 
the States, a Federal bureau going into a State and gathering statis- 
tics, whether it is interstate commerce or not. 

Mr. Cohen. No, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. The idea would be that you would go into the homes 
of these fraternal organizations and quasi fraternal organizations? 

Mr. Cohen. They could at least find out from their reports and 
collect them, and if they were in doubt about any matter of assets, or 
reliability, or standing, or status of such fraternal orders they should 
have authority to make their own investigations, and no doubt the 
State departments would greatly aid them, because we have realized 
that there are a great many fakes. 

Mr. Coombs. I suppose you are a^ strong advocate of the policy of 
life insurance? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. 

Mr. Coombs. And you would naturally be opposed to the growth of 
fraternal organizations? 

Mr. Cohen. No, sir: not at all. I realize that they have been 
important factors in the growth of the business. The great misfor- 
tune has been that their svstem was wrong. I myself have belonged 
to numerous fraternal orders, and I have the highest respect for the 
men who endeavor to promote legitimate fraternal insurance. 

Mr. Richardson. But is it not a fact, referring to organizations of 
that kind, such as the Knights of Honor and that character of organ- 
izations — I believe they cal] themselves mutual organizations — that 
they are not conducted on business principles? 

Mr. Cohen. That is the fact I was going to state. The misfortune 
is that they start with a wrong system. 

Mr. Adamson. Does not the weight of the machinery wear them 
out? 

Mr. Cohen. The system is wrong, and in the first place their mathe- 
matics are wroug. Two and two make foi;ir and man has got to 
die 

Mr. Richardson. You understand it- and I do not. I have been a 
sufferer from it. Take a man who starts in in one of those associa- 
tions you have been speaking of, of a local character; they start a 
man in when he is, say, 28 or 30 years old, and he pays so much money 
a month, and when he gets up in years they treble it on him. 
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Mr. Cohen. That is because, as I say, of a wrong system. The 
system is unreliable and is founded on wrong principles. 

Mr. Richardson. Then under your theory they are bound to go 
into bankruptcy? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly, unless they adopt what is termed the level- 
premium system. 

Mr. Adamson. Do they not adopt something like the same figures 
you do as to the proportion of charges to ages? 
Mr. Cohen. The misfortune is that those figures are far below the 

standard. You see, here is the trouble 

Mr. Adamson. Too cheap? 

Mr. Cohen. Fraternal orders have made this mistake : They do not 
provide for the emergency which must come. 
Mr. Adamson. It is too cheap to run the machinery of the concern? 
Mr. Cohen. In other words, if they have to have a thousand mem- 
bers who are only insured each for a thousand dollars they are liable 
at some time for a thousand one thousand dollars; but if they figure, 
as they always will, to get fresh recruits, there is where the mistake 
comes. Here comes the law of nature— that when these associations 
reach the average age when death comes, taking the reasonable aver- 
age results of mortality, then, instead of increasing the number of 
members when their assessments become very heavy, comes the rapid 
decrease. . The very man who has had the benefit of cheap protection 
in the past also breaks faith with his fraternal order, because when 
it commences to go down hill he gets out, and thereafter leaves the 
greater burden on the aged member, whose payment constantly 
increases until finally he, too, is forced out. 

Mr. Coombs. Somebody has to lose in order to make up the gain to 
some one else in those things. 
Mr. Cohen. No; I do not agree with you there. 
Mr. Coombs. In this: Suppose a new organization of 500 people; 
Tihey all go in. It is calculated that one-half or two-thirds will fall 
out. They will have lost what they put in, and when they are out 
they can not get anything back, and that goes to the gain of some one 
else. 

Mr. Cohen. That does not apply to the level-premiiim system, but 
here is the trouble in the fraternal system. The younger man, who 
can get insurance in a regular company, goes out and he leaves the 
burden upon the older man, and his withdrawal — the withdrawal of 
the younger man — constantly increases the average age of the asso- 
ciation, and, consequently, the premium payments. 

Mr. Richardson. And the older man doesn't want to give up, and 
he therefore bears the burden? 

Mr. Cohen. And another misfortune is that he may be in it forty 
years and then if he withdraws he has no rights or interests, whereas 
in the level-premium system he has his cash values, and in fact he 
has all privileges there which are guaranteed to him in his contract. 
The younger man, you see, withdraws from the association, and there 
is the weakness of fraternal insurance and also of assessment insur- 
ance, that when the average age of the association increases, then 
comes the rapid downhill process, and I am not saying that that 
means dishonesty in the fraternal association. I have myself belonged 
to them. Years ago I advocated in the Legion of Honor that they 
should increase their rates and create a sufiicient reserve for their 
liabilities. It is alwaj's the old cry, "You are a level-premium advo- 
cate and publish an insurance journal, and you only see one side ot, 
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it, and you do not realize that we are going to get fresh young mem- 
bers "—but there is the mistaku. 

Mr. Richardson. It is just like a man selling goods at cost. Bank- 
ruiDtcy is inevitable; it comes after a while. 

Mr. Cohen. It is an astonishing fact, gentleman, that some years 
ago — take these bond bubbles that came from Boston. They organ- 
ized over 12 councils in this very capital, most of them composed of 
the employees of the Government departments. They had a process 
of putting 1 or 2 men in each council, making them promoters, giving 
them an early maturing policy, a policy that would mature very early, 
and, of cour.se, on the strength of the maturing of that $500 or 11,000 
policy they would get additional members. Of course the balance of 
them got left. Before the expiration of the maturity of the contracts 
they collapsed, and it was a great hardship to many clerks in the 
departments who, of course, had gone into it honestly. 

Now, these things could not happen, in my opinion, if a Govern- 
ment bureau was here to give proper information on those subjects. 
Of course I and other insurance journalists have done all possible to 
warn the public, but, as I have said, there is a kind of prejudice. 
They say: "He is a level-premium exponent; don't listen to him." 

The Chairman. If your idea that insurance is commerce should 
not be adopted by Congress, would there still be sources of informa- 
tion from which a bureau of this kind could draw that would make a 
fund of valuable information to the public? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. 

The Chairman. If there was nothing compulsory about furnishing 
information. 

Mr. Cohen. Certainly; but I want to say right here my chief inter- 
est also in this matter is the hope that at some day in the future, 
when you gentlemen will have realized the great importance and the 
necessity of the regulation or the supervision of the business of insur- 
ance, that this measure will become the stepping-stone to Federal 
regulation. I want to go on record, because I have always been an 
exponent of that measure, not in behalf of insurance interests, but in 
behalf of the public. 

Mr. Coombs. Federal regulation, how? 

Mr. Cohen. I could furnish you with evidence that would surprise 
you, of policies I have collated of fraudulent concerns, etc., that 
would certainly impress you, and with the hope that it may lead sub- 
sequently — I do not say now, because I do not believe, under Senator 
Nelson's bill, with the inclusion of the amendment as proposed, that 
that certainly is within the power of Congress and can not be ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Adamson. a State that has the power to protect its own people 
in the trade is loath to part with that power to any other authority. 
There are certain States which, as you understand, require deposits 
and make other regulations for the security of the people who trade 
with outside insurance companies. It is not your idea to break down 
those requirements and simply to disseminate information? 

Mr. Cohen. Some of them. 

Mr. Adamson. Because there are many people in those States who 
will go outside and trade with cheap companies? 

Mr. Cohen. No; I am not antagonistic to insurance departments in 
the sense mentioned. On the contrary, some of our leading insurance 
commissioners have become strong advocates of national regulation. 
I can quote you the names of .some of oun most eminent insurance 
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sxiperintendents who are advocates of such a measure, because even 
Government insurance regulation would not do away with State insur- 
ance departments. On the contrary, it would aid it, it would be 
helpful to it, it would facilitate their business, it would be an edu- 
cator for it. 

Mr. Adamson. And if a company comes to Georgia, for instance, 
and buys $25,000 of Georgia State bonds and deposits them there it 
feels at home, it feels like it has an interest with us; but knowing 
that 3 or 3^ per cent will not make money for insurance companies; 
as you say, they just add a little to the premium they make those fel- 
lows pay in Georgia, and they get along all- right; but there are fel- 
lows there who are not willing to pay that price, and they go out 

Mr. Cohen. No; the point I make is this: That whatever burden- 
some taxation the State imposes upon an insurance corporation for 
the business of insurance, that eventually that tax falls upon the 
insured. 

Mr. Adamson. The arrangement I speak of is not necessarily 
hostile 

Mr. Cohen. I am not answering that question at all; I am only 
talking of the general principle. 

Mr. Adamson. But I was going to this point that I understood you 
were making; that the Federal bureau would nevertheless be a bureau 
of information. 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. And another point I make that is within 
the 'scope of the amendment, within the scope of this bill as proposed. 
I do not see that there can be a constitutional question involved as to 
the authority of Congress to pass such a measure. 

Mr. Mann. On that .subject, for information, I understood you to 
say that fraternal insurance companies were founded upon certain 
delusions. Would your idea be that this department would publish 
such information as would show those delusions? 

Mr. Cohen. I do not want to use the word "delusion" exactly; I 
think the word " mistake " applies better. 

Mr. Coombs. Illusion? 

Mr. Cohen. It was the lack of knowledge, the actual lack of knowl- 
edge as to the requirements. I would substitute that. 

Mr. Adamson. Is there anything wrong in publishing to the public 
just what the facts are about anything? 

Mr. Cohen. Not at all. Every government in the world has its 
department to furnish information of that kind, and why should not 
the United States Government, with its growing expansion, the 
expansion of its commerce, of which insurance is such an important 
branch, have such a bureau for the public necessity and public 
welfare? 

Mr. Mann. Whether you use the word " delusion " or not — you can 
say error — it is your idea that fraternal companies are founded on 
erroneous theories as to cost of insurance? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. 

Mr. Mann. Evident cost? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. And that this department might furnish information 
which will remove those errors? 

Mr. Cohen. And probably enable them if they saw fit to revive 
their methods, remodel their standards. 

Mr. Mann. That would require a change in the whole method of 

fraternal insurance. ^. ... ,, „,. „^ 
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Mr. Cohen. To a large extent. Another point I make is that there 
are so many men who operate under the guise of fraternal insurance 
simply for the purpose of gain. 

Mr. Adamson. Is it not true that when you take into consideration 
the legal as well as the general expenses of machinery of the organiza- 
tion that the old line companies have gotten to charging on straight 
policies, paying all your life, almost as cheap as any of them? 

Mr. Cohen. Why, to me it is a revelation — the great record of 
American life insurance corporations in the business of insurance, and 
it is a wonder to me that the average investor himself does not more 
largely subscribe to life insurance. There is just this difference in 
the level premium company and 

Mr. Adamson. Of course the special policies are lower, but I am 
speaking of the straight life. 

Mr. Cohen. But there is no policy but has its cash value and its 
reserve value. There is just this difference between fraternal insur- 
ance and the level premium system. It is just like the poor man who 
has to buy his coal from the wagon and the rich man who buys his 
coal by the ton or the carload. The average experience of American 
life insurance is that at the expiration of any period in the contract 
your insurance has not cost you 1 cent, except, perhaps, the interest 
results of your annual premium which has helped to pay the man that 
dies on the roadside or suddenly dies from a;ccident; that contracts a 
mortal disease, etc. ; that your interest results may have paid for; but 
at the expiration of any period you get back, or your estate, gets 
back, all that you have paid in. 

Mr. Richardson. Leaving the fraternal question, you mentioned 
just now in answer to the chairman that you had delivered an address 
that you wanted to submit to the committee, bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to whether insurance was properly classed with commerce and 
as to the constitutionality. 

Mr. Cohen. Precisely. 

Mr. Richardson. In delivering that address and in arguing the 
constitutionality of it you must have made it on some arguments made 
against its constitutionality. Now, would you briefly tell us the line 
that is pursued by anj^one who says that it is not constitutional and is 
not included in that general class of commerce in the Constitution? 

Mr. Cohen. As so ably expounded by the gentleman who preceded 
me yesterday, Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, it is the old bugaboo of Paul v. 
Virginia, and in that very decision, so j'ou may have some under- 
standing as to the business of insurance at that time and to-day, it 
was stated by Justice Field that the policy could not be enforced until 
it was delivered by the local agent. Imagine the position of a com- 
pany to-day with such a decision! 

For instance, apply such a decision to insurance to-day. As I say, 
since that time the growing requirements of the nation and the growth 
of commerce has so broadened our interpretation of the Constitution 
that I have mentioned all these quotations in this very paper that I 
read before these insurance commissioners, which I will be glad to 
submit to you. 

In this case in the Supreme Court (The Pensacola Telegraph Com- 
pany V. The Western Union Telegraph Company, 4 Otto) the Supreme 
Court held that the power conferred upon Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the several States is not confined to the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce in use when the Constitution was adopted, but that 
the power to regulate "should keep pace with the progress of the 
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country and adopt themselves to the new developments of time and 
circumstances. " 

I can refer you to James Bryce in his great work, The American 
Commonwealth. There he has clearly shown how the Constitution 
has grown by judicial interpretation, by legislation, and by usage of 
tacit understandings, and that the Constitution was a condensed 
statement of general principles in which, very fortunately, much was 
left to interpretation and construction in practice. 

Mr. Coombs. Would it not be well for you to give us a brief in 
which you would establish your proposition — or constitutional propo- 
sition, at least — by the citations? 

Mr. Cohen. Certainly, if you desire. 

Mr. Coombs. Not simply giving the pages, but parts of the opinions 
that you rely upon. 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. If you please, we will be glad to have you do that. 
and if you can give us that in a few days we will be glad to liave it 
included with your statement and printed. 

Mr. Cohen. I only wanted to set myself clear before your commit- 
tee; that I am not bringing this as an argument for this measure. I 
am bringing this as an argument for the subsequent powers that may 
be conferred upon the Department. 

The Chairman. You want to have life insurance regulated. Do 
you think it will be proper for the Government to look after fire 
insurance also? 

Mr. Cohen. All branches of insurance, all kinds of interstate- 
commerce insurance. And I do believe positively that when Congress 
shall declare corporations engaged in insurance beyond the border of 
the States in which they are incorporated to be engaged in interstate- 
commerce insurance that very passage and legislation of Congress of 
itself makes interstate insurance under the power conferred by the 
Constitution, and that it will be upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Richardson. You would apply your theory also to marine 
insurance? 

Mr. Cohen. All classes of insurance, including marine insurance 
and accident insurance. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. F. THUMMEL, OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Thummel. The Chairman a few minutes ago propounded an 
inquiry to Mr. Cohen, That aside from the constitutional question, 
leaving that out, would there still be a field for this proposed bureau? 

With your permission, I will devote myself for a few moments to 

that question. 

I had the honor of drawing the proposed amendment that was yes- 
terday presented to you by Mr. Lewis, and it was exactly with that 
idea and theory in mind that I used the language I did m drawing 
that amendment. It did not occur to me, or, rather, it did occur to 
me that at this time this committee and Congress would probably not 
desire to go into the question of the constitutionality of making insur- 
ance interstate commerce— that that would be an afterconsideration; 
and I drew that amendment so as t6 give the proposed bureau an 
opportunity to do certain work and to show to Congress and the peo- 
ple what, if any, further work would be desirable. 

Now take it in the matter of fire insurance. I want to state, how- 
ever, that I am not representing fire companies, but am taking that 
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up as one of the proposed fields. There is an annual fiie waste in 
this country of very large proportions. It amoimted last year to 
$160,000,000. That was the property that was destroyed by fire. In 
1896 it was $118,000,000. In 1897 $110,000,000. In 1898 it was 
$131,000,000. In 1899 it was $153,000,000. In 1900 it was $161,000,000,, 
and in 1901 it was $160,000,000. In five years the fire waste has been 
$721,000,000. Now, this includes only such fires as have been reported, 
and it does not in any sense include the unreported fires or the forest 
fires, matters of that kind, which would be fully 10 per cent more. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you insure forests? 

Mr. Thummel. No; I am giving you the fire waste, not the amount 
that the fire-insurance companies have paid; simply the amount of 
property that has been burned, that has disappeared from the wealth 
of the country. And in that connection I will say that the fire- 
insurance companies last year only returned to the losers of that prop- 
erty something like 800,000,000. That is as much as was insured. 
Now, that $160,000,000 is absolutely taken out from the wealth of the 
country; it is gone; no part of it can be reclaimed. The amount of 
money that is paid to the individual losers is simply money that has 
been collected from other people and turned back to them. It may 
make the individual whole, but it does not make the country whole. 
The public at large are the losers bj'^ that amount. 

Take the city of Paris — where 53 cents worth of property burns up 
there $2 of property burns in Chicago. Now, there is one of the mat- 
ters, and that is what I desire to call attention to 

Mr. Coombs. Please make that statement again. 

Mr. Thummel. That in proportion to the amount of property — I will 
put it in a little different way — in P^ris only 53 cents' worth burned 
where in Chicago $2 worth burned; that is, for every fire that burns 
up 53 cents' worth of property in Paiis $2 worth is burned in Chicago. 
More would be burned in St. Louis, possibly a little less in New York. 
I have taken Chicago as being an average city. 

Now, as to the caiises of this fire waste and as to the remedies for 
it. It seems to me there is a large field just in that one particular 
item for this bureau, and that is one of the matters I had in mind in 
drawing that amendment. 

Mr. Adamson. You do not undertake to tell us why it is that four 
times as much burned here as in France. 

Mr. Thummel. I can tell you ; yes, sir. 

Mr, Adamson. Why is it? 

Mr. Thummel. It is due to three causes. One is the superior 
building laws, the second is the superior labor laws, and the third 
is the law in Paris that prevents a man from benefiting by his own 
wrong. In the city of Paris — and I presume it is the same in all 
France — before a man can make a claim on an insurance company 
under a policy he holds he must satisfy the authorities of the city 
that that fire has not occurred through any fault of his own or of a 
member of his family or an employee. There are no such regula- 
tions as that in this country. 

Mr. Coombs. Is not that a hardship to the insured? 

Mr. Thummel. Yes, to some extent; but it makes the assured, 
very careful to see that no fires occur on his premises. 

Mr. Coombs. Suppose a servant maliciously burnt a man up, what 
would you do in that case? 

Mr. Thummel. I presume in that case it would follow the usual 
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course of law, and he would not be responsible for the malicious acts 
of his servant. 

Mr. Adamson. Not responsible for his control? 

Mr. Thxjmmel. That is it. 

Mr. Coombs. He would be responsible for the carelessness of the 
servant? 

Mr. Thummel. For his carelessness, yes. 

Mr. Mann. Are they permitted to waive that in insurance policies? 

Mr. Thummel. 1 do not think so, because that is a Government 
regulation ; they would not be permitted to make the claim, and I pre- 
sume — this is purely theory on my part — that that difference between 
the laws there and here is one of the main reasons why there is no 
French company doing a fire business in the United States. 

-Mr. Coombs. Is that the tendency of the companies in the United 
States — to bring about those restrictive laws? 

Mr. Thummel. No, sir; it is not. I was merely answering Mr. 
Adamson's question. 

Mr. Adamson. Your second reason was the superiority of the labor 
laws. In what respect do the labor laws there affect the question dif- 
ferently from our labor laws here? 

Mr. Thummel. Probably the best answer I can give you to that is 
a little illustration. The laborers, the mechanics, are educated to 
take a greater pride in their work, to see that it is done better, fin- 
ished up better, than in this country. I live in an apartment house in 
New York. I moved in there last fall when it was new. I was proba- 
bly the fifth or sixth person to move in there. There are twentj'- 
one apartments in that house. Each one has a gas grate. 

After I had been there about two days I had occasion to examine 
that grate, and I found that the flat arch that was over the grate had 
been supported during building by a 2 by 4 pine stick, that was within 
easy reach of the flume, and that not one of those sticks in the twenty- 
one grates had been removed by the workmen when they got through. 
That is partlj' the fault of the workmen and partly the fault of the 
building laws. Such a thing as that would not have occurred in 
France, I am informed. 

Mr. Adamson. I do not understand why we can not do it as well as 
they can. 

Mr. Thummel. We can do it. 

Mr. Adamson. I thought we could beat anybody. 

Mr. Thummel. We say we do, but, as a matter of fact 

Mr. Adamson. It is in the papers. 

Mr. Thummel. But, as a matter of fact, we do not. There was a 
house. I want to say another thing just in regard to building. I was 
talking one time with a bricklayer. Your chairman knew him well. 
He had been living in Iowa for over fifteen years at the time this con- 
versation occurred. He was a good workman; he knew how to do 
good work. He told me that with one single exception he had never 
helped lay a decent, workmanlike wall since he had been in Iowa. 
There were no building regulations there; they could lay the kind of 
walls they pleased. In other words, he had not given the inaximum 
strength and efficiency to the work, he had not gotten all he could out 
of the material he was using. He knew how to do it, but it was not 
required of him, and he did not do it, because it was easier to do it 
the other way. 

Leaving that subject, I want to call attention to the fact that there 
are some forty-odd foreign companies doing business here, mostly in 
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fire; in fact, these are all fire-insurance companies. They have 
invested in their business something like eighty-odd millions of dol- 
lars. It is more than that rather than less. The American fire com- 
panies have invested in their business nearly $300,000,000. There 
are $400,000,000 that are invested in that one industry alone. 

I would think that a bureau could be quite busy in getting statistics 
in regard to that business, statistics that would be of value to every- 
body. 

Mr. Mann. Do those cover all the fire-insurance companies doing 
business in this country? 

Mr. Thummel. No, sir; only those doing business in certain juris- 
dictions. They do not cover the mutuals or companies that do busi- 
ness in restricted locations. 

Mr. Mann. I mean the straight out — whatever you call them — insur- 
ance companies? 

Mr. Thummel. Yes, sir. The biggest company in this country, the 
Home, of New York, has assets of over $15,000,000; the JStna has 
assets of something over $14,000,000; the Hartford has assets of over 
$12,000,000; the Insurance Company of North America has assets of 
a little over $10,000,000. 

Those are the largest fire-insurance companies that there are in this 
country, and, so far as we can tell, they are the largest fire-insurance 
companies in the world, because foreign companies — the English com- 
panies — are both fire and life companies, and we have no means of 
separating their assets,. the life assets from the fire assets. 

Mr. Mann. When you spoke of a little over $400,000,000 there, do 
you mean the capital or the assets? 

Mr. Thummel. Those are the assets. 

Mr. Mann. All the main fire-insurance companies doing business 
in this country? 

Mr. Thummel. Yes, sir; the capital, of course, is very much less. 
Take the Home Insurance Company, for instance, with $15,000,000 of 
assets. It only has $3,000,000 of capital. The Etna Fire Insurance 
Company has a capital of $4,000,000; the Hartford Company has a 
million and a quarter; the Insurance Company of North America has 
$3,000,000 of capital, if I remember correctly. 

Now, going to the assets of the life companies, the Mutual Life, 
which is the largest company in the world, has assets of $352,000,000; 
a little over that ; I am giving you th6 round millions. The Equi- 
table has assets of $325,000,000. The New York Life has assets of 
almost $300,000,000, and the Northwestern Mutual has something like 
$170,000,000 of assets. 

Those four companies have assets of over $1,000,000,000. There are 
other, and a great many other, large companies. It seems to me that 
a business that has as much wealth as that is a proper subject for the 
attention of the United States Government. They never have been 
active in anything but their own business, but corporations sometimes 
do get busy, and it would seem to me that it would be a very proper 
thing for the United States Government to know something about 
what these corporations are doing. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you think we have under the Constitution power 
to regulate? 

Mr. Thummel. My own opinion has always been that there is that 
power. 

Mr. Coombs. In that connection, if we have that power, has the 
Congress then, in pursuance of its powers under the Constitution, a 
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power to make laws with reference to liabilities, taking it away from 
the powers of the States, just as they do in Paris? 

Mr. Thummel. No, sir; because that would be a local matter that, 
would be entirely 

Mr. Coombs. Does not one follow the other? 

Mr. Thtjmmel. Because 

Mr. Coombs. Considering the power of Congress to regulate under 
the commerce clause, would they not have a right to pass all laws 
with reference to liabilities of companies ; their relations between the 
companies and the insurers; also all laws affecting crimes and mis- 
demeanors and penalties that would naturally arise between the 
insured and the insurance companies? 

Mr. Thummel. I think I have the idea that you have in mind. 

Mr. Coombs. You need not answer that now. I would like to have 
an opinion about it 

Mr. Thummel. I was going to say that was a matter I have not 
given particular thought to, but, as it flashes over my mind, I would say 
this: That if Congress has power to regulate insurance, as the States 
have assumed to do — power, perhaps, to say what kind of contract 
should be issued or could be issued — and if they could say what kind 
of a contract should be issued, they certainly could say under what 
condition that contract could be enforced. 

Mr. Coombs. Following that out logically, now 

Mr. Thummel. That is what I was trying to do 

Mr. Coombs. Yes 

Mr. Thummel. As I say, I have not given that thought. That is as- 
it strikes me on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. Coombs. That would not leave the State any authority at all. 

Mr. Thummel. I would not say that. 

The Chairman. Precisely the same authority it would have now 
over State commerce that was begun and concluded within the limits 
of the State. 

Mr. Richardson. If I understand the gentleman, the question that, 
he had not given particular attention to was the authority of Con- 
gress along the lines described in the matter of contracts, then the 
breach of contracts, and the penalties. That, I saj^, followed out 
upon that line as to insurance and kindred matters, woiild not leave 
the States any authority on those subjects? 

Mr. Thummel. As I said, I have not given thought to that, and I 
would not like to be quoted as having any decided opinion on it until 
I had given it thought. 

It would seem to me, though, that one would carry to some extent 
the other. 

Mr. A damson. It would nullify all effort and connection the State 
has with companies outside the border of that State. 

Mr. Thummel. I do not think so, because it is getting to be a pretty 
well-settled proposition that a State has jurisdiction to say under what 
terms it will admit corporations from other States to do business 
within its borders. They are exercising that power right straight 
along in regard to other corporations that are engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Adamson. a court might hold that a policy mailed from New 
York to Alabama was an original package inside of Alabama and not 
subject to be tampered with. 

Mr. Thummel. They would not have to do that, because Uncle Sam 
would not allow it to be tampered with. 
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Mr. Adamson. I say after it got into the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Thummel. The United States Government is the only Govern- 
ment that has sought to tax a policy. The States tax premiums; the 
Government of the United States has taxed policies. The question 
of the State taxation came up on yesterday very briefly. I have given 
that considerable thought at one time and another, and I do not think 
that, even if Congress was to legislate fully in regard to this matter, 
it could affect the question of the right of the States to derive a reve- 
nue from the business done Avithin their borders. 

Mr. Adamson. Would you be satisfied with a bureau of information, 
to collect and disseminate information on the subject, without the 
enactment of any drastic laws to regulate? 

Mr. Thummel. That is all I have asked for. 

Mr. Adamson. I believe I can compromise with you on that. 

Mr. Thummel. If when that information had been collected it 
should be seen that that would go to the full extent, or that nothing 
further was necessary, I certainly should not ask for anything more. 

Mr. Richardson. It would not be compulsory, then? 

Mr. Thummel. It would be to some extent. There would not be 
any more trouble in getting the facts than it is for the Agricultural 
Department, for instance, to get facts. 

Mr. Richardson. If it was in the nature of a compulsory act, then 
the failure to comply would call for some penalty. 

Mr. Thummel. I would think that would be very desirable, because 
the reputable companies would be verj^ glad indeed to supply the 
information. It would only be the so-called wild-eat companies that 
would dislike to do it. You do not have any trouble with the honest 
man to get him to tell facts; it is the rogue you have trouble with. 

Mr. Richardson. If you had them all honest 

Mr. Thummel. If we had them all honest, we probably would not 
need any regulation. 

Mr. Mann. There is no suggestion here that a penalty should be 
provided for for the present? 

Mr. Thummel. No, sir. 

Mr. Mann. That would be a matter for after consideration? 

Mr. Thummel. A matter of after consideration. 

I have here several copies of a brief that has come into my hands 
upon this commerce clause of the Constitution. I can distribute 
some of these copies. 

(Adjourned.) 



Thursday, AjyrU 3, 1902. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hep- 
burn in the chair, 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. MAX COHEN. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, I unconsciously omitted to make refer- 
ence to a very important point in this hearing yesterday, and that is 
to the international character the business of insurance has recently 
assumed. 

We find that each year American companies have been influenced 
to go into foreign countries. Recently the Preferred Accident Com- 
pany of New York, in the accident business, established agencies 
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in Great Britain. More recently the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland, a surety company, entered Great Britain. Also, of 
late companies have entered Cuba and some of them already the 
Philippines. 

This is the natural trend of events. It has come about by the pop- 
ularity of the American methods in insurance, and to my knowledge 
most of the solicitation has come from the citizens of the foreign coun- 
tries to represent them there. 

Only recently I received several letters from gentlemen of good 
standing in their com^jiunities, asking me if I could interest myself in 
getting agencies of American companies for them. You must also 
recognize that that condition has been brought about by American 
methods of push, enterprise, liberality in the provisions of their pol- 
icies, prompt payment of losses, especially of such large iigures that 
some of our European friends can hardly conceive that they should 
be so promptly paid, that has made them very popular. Necessarily 
this has also brought about a feeling — I want to be mild — well, I think 
envy is a good word, among the home companies, and as a result and 
for their protection and no doubt inability' to compete wilh these live 
Yankee methods, thej^ have in some instances combined to squeeze 
them out of the country, if they can. 

In fact I may aaj, because I am somewhat familiar with the subject 
as an insurance journalist, that it has been a humiliation to the 
American when he has discovered, as in the case of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York in the Kingdom of Prussia, after 
that company complied with all the conditions, after they rendered 
statements that could not be converted, after they had done every- 
thing in their power to be placed on a similar footing with the home 
companies and that which we accord to foreign companies when they 
do business in this country, they M'ere — well, they were expelled; that 
is the truth of it, and in tracing up their expulsion there could be 
assigned no other reason than that, back of it all, was the bitterness 
of feeling among the home companies. 

Then the American felt all the more the necessity of Federal recog- 
nition for the business of insurance, and it was because in the corre- 
spondence as outlined to j^ou by Hon. Charlton Lewis that the com- 
pany was virtually used as a football. 

I had a representative in Berlin at the time for nij' journal — a very 
loyal Prussian, a good, loyal German, but a fair-minded gentleman — 
who posted himself thoroughly, who is a scientist, and has some repu- 
tation in Germany as a political economist. He came to the conclusion 
that it was not an act of regulation, but an act of .spoliation. I give 
his language as translated to me; it was in German. I do not care to 
mention his name; it might put him to some trouble. In reviewing 
and in also considering the official correspondence that necessarily 
took place under the auspices of the United States State Department, 
the Prussian Government could very easily ignore their request, etc., 
because they could easily retaliate : ' ' You have given this business no 
standing in your own country, and why do you seek for a standing 
here?" 

I can quote in connection with the discussion of this measure one of 
the ablest gentlemen, who to-day stands at the head of the life-insur- 
ance profession, the Hon. John A. McCall. I know when he was 
insurance commissioner of the State of New York — and it is now rec- 
ognized that he was one of the ablest commissioners that New York 
State ever secured; he had been appointed by ex-President Grover 
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Cleveland ; he had been recognized as an efficient deputy officer and 
promoted to the position of superintendent — I know that he declared 
that at no time during the administration of his office as such super- 
intendent did he come to any other conclusion but that in connection 
with State supervision we ought to have a Federal bureau. 

I know that the Hon. William A. Fricke, during his administration 
of the office of insurance commissioner of Wisconsin, likewise went 
on record favorable thereto. I know that the Hon. William A. Hart, 
who is now aiiditor of Indiana, and who is the president of the National 
Insurance Commissioners' Association of th^ country, has also 
squarely placed himself on record as favoring the measure. 

The Chairman. Suppose that the amendment suggested should be 
grafted into legislation. In the absence of any compulsory protest, 
would it be possible for this bureau to secure such full and complete 
information with regard to all insurance companies as to, when pub- 
lished, put the public on its guard as to insecure or fraudulent con- 
cerns doing business? 

Mr. Cohen. Decidedly. 

The Chairman. Without compulsory process? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What would you say in reference to the ability of 
this bureau to secure information with regard to the foreign compa- 
nies that are doing business here that would have or might have the 
like admonitory influence upon the public of this country? 

Mr. Cohen. It would have all the better scope than that now pos- 
sessed by the State departments ; all the better, and it could put itself 
in closer touch with foreign bureaus of siich governments. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to publish that information 
in such condensed and concrete form as that it might be utilized by 
the average citizen? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, if he would be desirous to post himself as to the 
standing of such a company that could be easily done and done very 
briefly. Now, some of the insurance journals publish charts of fire 
companies; some publish charts of light companies, fidelity compa- 
nies, etc. Now, then, a bureau of this kind could secure this com- 
bined tabulated matter and collate it into such form as would give 
most intelligent and concise information. 

The Chairman. In your judgment ought this bureau to have any 
such authority, as, for example, the Post-Office Department has in 
reference to the fraud Order? 

Mr. Cohen. That is a question which I do not at present like to 
answer, because it may go beyond the scope of the resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Charlton T. Lewis. I favor, of course, subsequently, 
greater power for tliis bureau. 

The Chairman. You would not think then — it is not at present 
your opinion — that this bureau ought to have any admonitory or 
advisory power with regard to a specific company? 

Mr. Cohen. I believe it ought to have, but I do not think that is 
within 

The Chairman. May be I have not made myself understood. Sup- 
pose it should be apparent to the bureau, that a company is not sol- 
vent or that its purposes are fraudulent, or that there is some manifest 
and dangerous concealment in their methods of doing business. In 
your judgment should this bureau have the power to point out defects 
in methods of honest business? 

Mr. Cohen. I would say that they certainly should have the power 
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to authorize the proper officers to punish violators of law; that they 
should have that, but that the bureau 

The Chairman. At this time, do you mean, or at a later stage? 

Mr. Cohen. Imeanatthis time, because fraud at all times is punish- 
able by law, and they could authorize the proper officers of the Federal 
Goverument to enforce measures for its suppression. That is my 
opinion. 

The Chairman. But if this Bureau at this time goes beyond the 
domain of collecting and disseminating information, does it not neces- 
sarily bring up the qnestion of whether insurance is commerce and 
whether there is Federal authority? 

Mr. Cohen. Not at all; because at the present time the Census col- 
lects statistical information. 

The Chairman. Yes; but the Census does not prosecute anybody. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, I believe the Federal Government has the power 
at all times to prosecute and punish fraud. 

The Chairman. I did not know that. 

Mr. Cohen. I know that the Postmaster-General never hesitated 
to exercise that authority. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; his institution is one of those that is rec- 
ognized by the Constitution. Here is a debate on hand as to whether 
this one would be recognized by the Constitution for any other purpose 
than merely as a statistical bureau. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, there is due thing that will be conceded — that 
when they point out a fraudulent concern that if the Government does 
not or can not take any steps that the State certainly will. So there 
is a beneficial influence in that direction, and that does accomplish a 
great object — protection of its citizens. 

Mr. Tompkins. Why would not the punishment of frauds in insur- 
ance come within the legislative power of Congress as well as the 
adulteration of food products, such as oleomargarine? 

Mr. Cohen. If it does not, it ought to. 

The Chairman. It does that, you know, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, and it does it only with reference to those frauds 
that are perpetrated in connection with interstate or foreign commerce. 
There is the constitutional power; but insurance has not yet been held 
to be commerce. 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not know why it should not be. 

Mr. Cohen. Simply Congress has never legislated upon the subject. 

Mr. Tompkins. Or raised the question? 

Mr. Cohen. Or legislated upon it. 

The Chairman. That is a constitutional problem rather than a 
legislative question. 

Mr. Tompkins. What is the difference between commerce and busi- 
ness, practically? ' 

The Chairman. I do not know that I am a lexicographer, but it is 
not even business and it is not even commerce that Congress can 
take jurisdiction of. It must be that which is between the States or 
with foreign nations or with Indian tribes. 

Mr. Cohen. Pardon me, but insurance is an instrumentality of 
Congress, and that has been defined as constittitional and .within the 
power of Congress when it is an interstate transaction. 

The Chairman. Yes; but as against all of this argument and this 
speculation and this belief of you and me and a great many other 
people, we are confronted by the bald and naked declaration of the 
Supreme Court that insurance is not commerce. It is very old, I will 
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admit, and was pronounced as dicta, perhaps, and under very different 
circumstances. 

Mr. Cohen. If you will carefully read that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, you will see the learned justice himself excluded life insurance, 
and his very definition led the modern interpreters of the Constitu- 
tion to give the decided opinions that had Congress legislated upon 
insurance that decision would have been entirely different. But the 
Supreme Court never goes into a supposition of a case until it is so 
declared 

The Chairman. I do not see how a legislative enactment could give 
breadth or new meaning to language. Insurance is commerce or not 
because of facts and not because of a legislative declaration, and I 
can see why — I can see a great many reasons why — a court might hold 
that fire and marine, especially marine, insurance is commerce, while 
they might not be willing to hold that life insurance is commerce, 
because the conditions that establish the fact of instrumentality in 
the one case do not exist in the other case. 

Mr. Cohen. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I differ with you because 
life insurance has assumed such a different phase since that decision. 
It has gone, you might virtually say, into the banking business. It 
makes its investments; it makes its accumulation of capital, of its 
surplus, to meet its liabilities; it publishes and inserts in that con- 
tract it furnishes to the public its cash values year by year, and its 
surrender values; it furnishes loans to the insurer when he is in dis- 
tress, and it is just that phase of it that has made it more than any 
other branch of insurance an article of commerce. That is my hum- 
ble opinion. 

Mr. Tompkins. The endowment policies. 

Mr. Cohen. As I say, the endowment and other form of policies, 
the cash values, the reserve, the loan values, which are expressly 
stated in the policy. 

The Chairman. Still the power to insure a cargo or a vessel lessens 
the hazards of trade, and it has become so much the custom to rely 
upon that that it would undoubtedly be a wonderful impairment to 
the possibilities of commerce if the inability of men to insure should 
become a fixed fact; men would not undertake ventures that they now 
do if that was so. 

Mr. Cohen. But that should be applied with all the greater force 
to life insuraijce. You will find that some of our greatest commer- 
cial lights, when entering into partnership, take what they call a 
copartnership policj^; they take such policies to maintain the pres- 
tige, the.honor of their firm, to insure its maintenance, I mean to say, 
in order that there shall be a certain amount secured to provide its 
liabilities in case of death of one or the other of these partners. That 
gives to the merchant that security, that ability to meet his obliga- 
tions that he so desires, because he knows, no matter if he takes the 
last penny out of the money drawer, that in case of his demise his 
family is protected. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, please, what are the partnership 
policies? 

Mr. Cohen. As a rule, it is generally mutually agreed between the 
partners that they insure their lives for the benefit of the firm, or fix 
it so that the estate of the firm shall receive the insurance money, or 
that a certain amount of the money shall go to designate beneficiaries. 

The Chairman. Is there an insurance of firms, of the lives of the 
members, for the benefit of the copartnership? 
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Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir; that is a mutual agreement entered into 
between tlie partners, and the companj' furnish them such a form of 
policy. We have the illustration of Mr. Wannamaker, who started 
with a little 82,000 policj', and gradually as business increased the 
amount of his indebtedness increased also, to make sure that what- 
ever happened not only that the prestige of the firm should be jiiain- 
tained — that is, the name of Wannamaker also — but that his family 
should be well taken care of. He has increased his insurance until 
to-day I guess he is the largest insurer in the country. 

Mr. Coombs. The Constitution of the United States contemplated 
that the State gave to the General Government certain powers and 
certain jurisdictions, which were restricted and limited. In every- 
thing else the States are sovereign. In those particular things given 
to the Government it is sovereign and its sovereignty is paramount, 
exclusive, and complete. Now, you are invading a field in which 
Marshall would walk with a great deal of' apprehension. You say 
that insurance is an instrumentality of commerce. 

Mr. Cohen. Pardon me right there; I say it will be made an instru- 
mentality of commerce as soon as Congress so legislates. 

Mr. Coombs. Very well. Then j'ou draw a line between the State 
and the General Government with reference to the sovereignty or 
jurisdiction of each, and when you say that Congress can regulate 
it — mind you, regulate it — that goes beyond the idea of gathering 
statistics 

Mr. Cohen. In answer to that question- 



Mr. Coombs. Wait until I finish. When you say Congress can 
regulate it, then you mean to saj'^ it comes within those powers which 
are given to Congress by the Constitution over which the Congress has 
thorough, absolute, and complete control to the exclusion of the States? 

Mr. Cohen. I positivelj' say that, meaning interstate commerce. 

Mr. Coombs. That is the question we are approaching now in this 
discussion. 

Mr. Cohen. Or corporations when engaged in interstate commerce 
beyond the borders of the State in which they are incorporated. I 
want to emphatically state that I do not apply any of this argument 
to the provisions of the subject-matter introduced, because there will 
be, in my opinion, no different opinion but that the measure in this 
bill is within the provision of constitutional law. My statement applies 
as to what I believe will subsequently come. 

Mr. Coombs. This debate has taken a more extended domain. 

Mr. Cohen. Yes; I do not want it to apply to the present amend- 
ment at all, because that certainly requires no constitutional amend- 
ment; but my statement was made with reference to what I hope to 
become the greater power and scope of such a national bureau, and I 
believe that "will eventually come. 

The Chairman. This is the entrance of the camel's nose. 

Mr. Cohen. I. believe it can be made a stepping-stone ; I frankly 
make that admission. We have, for instance, a newly instituted 
insurance department now in this District, conducted by a very com- 
petent gentleman. In fact, I compliment Commissioner Macfarland 
in securing such an able gentleman. But this is all local; you can 
readily see how the Government can utilize all statistical information 
attainable through such departments and then present it to the public 
for their benefit and their protection. 

Now, of course, no citizen outside would think of applying to the 
Insurance department of Washington. Some of our citizens here may 
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do so; but the first thought of any citizen of the United States would 
be to apply to the National Government and to its bureaus. 

The Chairman. Have you any information as to the losses to the 
public that result annuallj' from underwriting by insolvent or fraud- 
ulent companies? Is there any way 

Mr. Cohen. There is no way except to estimate. 

The Chairman. Is that sum estimated to be large or 



Mr. Cohen. Very, very large. I think some years ago in this Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to my own knowledge, there was a loss of over 
$600,000 in one year, and it worked the greatest hardship among the 
Government employees, as I stated yesterdaj^ by these insurance 
bond bubbles 

The Chairman. For instance, looking back to the great fires of 
Chicago and Boston, could this information have, in your opinion, 
avoided any considerable portion of those losses? 

Mr. Cohen. You mean the fire loss? 

The Chairman. Yes; that is, I mean the losses to the insured, not 
through the fires, but through the companies. 

Mr. Cohen. The inability? 

The Chairman. The inability or unwillingness of companies to pay. 

Mr. Cohen. Unfortunately, in that connection, a great deal of that 
loss was due to what we call mutual insurance. 

When losses occur largely in a local community then comes, of 
course, tlie greatest punishment on the local companies. The Chicago 
fire, therefore, necessarily made a large number of the local mutual 
companies collapse. It was simply impossible for them to meet the 
losses. Of course, there was no such calculation in any of their 
expectancy of such heavy losses. 

ISTow, then, if we take into consideration, for instance, some four or 
five years ago, up to the last few years, they had a great many of 
these Lloyds. Some had honest promoters. Many, however, started 
on the method that other insurance concerns had the mistaken theory 
that there was going to be all profit and no loss. Then when the 
crash came and severe fire losses it caused a majority of men to col- 
lapse. When the law stepped in and made proper investigation in 
some of the States and saw that they had no means to meet their 
liabilities it closed them up. 

I think it would be safe to say that there are annually at least 
$5,000,000 paid for what may be considered fraudulent insurance in 
this country. The methods of their operation are unique and novel. 
They send out beautiful policies in large cities to agencies there, and 
offer a verj^ large commission, contract a much larger one than the 
authorized companies can pay, and they often influence good men to 
represent them in those commiinities, and sometimes thej' have a lit- 
tle garret for an office, and they divide the premium with the agents 
who send them the business. But, as I say, the State departments, 
■unfortunately, can not find out the violaters until the crime has been 
committed. We had several cases in this city of that kind a few 
years ago. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. FARftUHAR. 

Mr. Farquhar. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I 
represent, through resolutions passed February 13, 1902, the late 
Industrial Commission, aiming to carry forward as far as possible 
before the committees of Congress the findings of that Commission, 
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and this bill which is now before you has measurably come out of the 
investigations of our Commission during the last three years. The 
initiative of a Department of Commerce may properly be placed at 
the time of the first conference of the Central and South American 
republics and the United States under the auspices of Mr. Blaine. 

Since that time among the commercial bodies of the country it has 
never been lost sight of, and when Congress saw fit to create the Indus- 
trial Commission nearly every manufacturer, every business man, 
every man engaged in railroad management, and I believe quite a 
number of labor representatives, in their testimony, at least, spoke of 
the desirability of a department of this kind, and many of them in 
quite lengthy testimony given, and printed by the Commission, have 
advocated the benefits that would occur to the commerce of the 
country. 

To my mind, after the experience of our Commission in its investi- 
gations, I know of no bill before Congress to-day that is of more 
moment to the business men of this country than this present bill; 
and, while in your hearings here you have heard many secondary 
questions discussed, yet I hope at last the nucleus of this department 
will remain intact, so that the business men of this country may have 
somewhat of an auxiliary in exploiting foreign markets, not at their 
own expense, as they have done heretofore, but somewhat at the 
expense of the general Treasury, where their taxes have gone. 

Another strong argument for this bill, and one that I make person- 
ally in the matter, is that I am desirous of seeing our foreign trade 
increased at the rate of at least 15 or 20 per cent every year, and that 
solely for the benefit of the workingmen of this country. 

All manufacturers who appeared before our Commission have con- 
tended that in the economies of their business it is desirable to have 
their concerns operated at least eleven months in the year. Many of 
them asked for twelve months. In the new arrangements made within 
the last two or three years between the organized trades of the United 
States and the great corporations, in these agreements it has been 
sought to make the labor permanent for the twelve months following, 
a good deal on the plan adopted by Great Britain since 1887, where, 
in finding foreign markets, the proprietors of silk mills, of lace mills, 
of cotton mills, and whatever else enters into the foreign commerce of 
Great Britain have had permanent agreements with their men for a 
stable rate of wages and regular hours, lasting from twelve months to 
eighteen months or even two years, and a few as long as three years. 
These agreements obviate all the strikes, particularly iu the textile 
industries of Great Britain. It gives the manufacturers who are seek- 
ing the foreign markets an assurance that in the meantime, while they 
are exploiting the markets, no strikes can occur, no disagreements 
can come about ; they know exactly what the cost of the manufactured 
article is to be, and they know exactly how to meet the market and 
meet competition. 

Now, so far, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this country has failed 
in reaching that class of harmony between the worker and the capi- 
talist. You go to five bureaus or departments of the Government to 
learn of a market for your goods, to find information in respect to 
what is needed, to find rates, to find transportation facilities, and 
everything of that kind ; you, at least, have got to go to three or four 
of them. You have got to go finally to the State Department for your 
business letter to your minister or to the consul to exploit your 
market. 
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Now, what has bean wanted? And I speak from a knowledge of 
years, both while I was a member of Congress here as chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Committee that brought in the tonnage bill in 
the Fifty-first Congress and long before that as a commercial editor, 
and I think I know a great many of these difficulties, and I therefore 
feel the more seiious in appearing before this committee to present 
some of them. 

There.is no such thing as American commerce proper. The Ameri- 
can commerce is made up of corporations and individuals. That may 
seem a classification that would say whatever laws you made there 
were for the benefit of one class, and yet these parties, these individ- 
uals that make the commerce of America and exploit markets, carry 
with them in interest nearly the whole country, so that the interest is 
so diffuse that you can not say that it is legislation in favor of one 
class as against another or to the disadvantage or forgetfulness of the 
interests of any. 

Take, for instance, the Standard Oil Company. The Standard Oil 
Company, bringing $50,000,000 of money into this country every year, 
made their own markets, and made them against the world, against 
all competition. There is not a tariff act, there is not a single act of 
Congress in any way, that has aided that great company in securing 
l^he foreign markets they have secured. Take the manufacturers of 
sugar machinery. These men have had to go all over the sugar 
countries of the world, and through their own canvassers, their own 
promoters, have made their own markets there without a particle of 
help from the United States Government. Take the boot and shoe 
men, more especially of Philadelphia, who have captured the whole of 
the Australasian markets and are now the masters of the market of 
Paris and lesser cities in Eui-ope. It was done at the expense of all 
these companies, without direct help from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Some of you may think that that assertion is too broad, because you 
expect that under the consular system there has been much help from 
it to the manufacturers. Well, when our consular system is as well 
organized as the British system, possibly it might be so. A British 
consul or a British commercial agent is in practice the immediate pro- 
moter of British trade, and the owner of the goods and the shipper of 
the goods are secondary. Go wherever you will, you find a British 
consul, a consul-general, or a commercial agent, and you will find in 
him a man who takes care of the markets, who advises the British 
board of trade of every single change, who sees to the shipment as 
well as the unloading, who sees to the insurance, who sees to the safety 
of the crew and its good order. In fact, he is almost a judicial ofaeer 
as well as a commercial officer. You go to any oth^r great port out- 
side of the United States — and I am not sure but what it might pre- 
vail in this country too — you find a British ship, you find a German 
ship, you find a Spanish ship, and the Norwegian and the American— 
and there are very few Americans, but we will have to put the Amer- 
ican in as a matter of illustration. 

In fact, gentleme]!, I must confess that it is the shame of this coun- 
try that we have not our share of American ships on the ocean. I do 
not know whether it is a shame to our intelligence or what, but it is 
a lamentable condition that we have to pay $150,000,000 or |200,- 
000,000 a year for freightage to foreign nations. In fact, we pay 
now for the carriage of American goods over the world as much 
money, dollar for dollar, as we take in at our custom-houses under 
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our tariff. I say, take these five countries with ships there. You 
will uniformly find, New Yorkers will tell you and exporters and 
importers, that the British ship is the first loaded and at the best 
rates. The German ship, on account of the ability of their local 
consuls, will go next. Then it will be a struggle with the Norwegian 
as to cheapness, whether she does not go third, and the American 
ship will go last, or will lay by for months in the harbor without 
cargo, simply because we have not the governmental machinery and 
the men to subserve the interests of our shipping. That is the plain 
truth of it. 

I am not discussing or criticising the intelligence of our consuls, 
and I am not talking about the paucity of the consulships. I am 
talking of practical facts that are known all over the world to the 
commercial men of the world. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question there. Is the zeal of 
the British consul, whom you say is most efficient, stimulated in any 
way by any relations that exist between him and that shipowner? 

Mr. Farquhar. Well, it is self-interest; I will grant that. 

The Chairman. How does it differ from the interest that the Ameri- 
can consul would have? 

Mr. Farquhar. I will give you just one point on that. The British 
consul is under a civil service that keeps him in his place during good 
behavior to attend to his business, and the American consul is not. 
The permanency of the British consulship gives a guaranty to that 
man of fair compensation. And more than that, gentlemen, the best 
chance of promotion that there is in any service in the world is in the 
British consulships; they are well paid, well taken care of. 

The Chairman. Promotion to what? 

Mr. Farquhar. Higher and better service. 

Mr. Coombs. In the consular service? 

Mr. Farquhar. In the consular service and ultimately into diplo- 
macy if they show the ability. 

Mr. Coombs. You are speaking of England? 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes. 

Mr. Coombs. The diplomatic service and the consular service are 
on entirely different lines and independent of each other. 

Mr. Farquhar. I know that. 

Mr. Coombs. There is no such thing as promotion from one to the 
other. 

Mr. Farquhar. I can not grant that. The British consul has under 
his warrant more authority than any American consul, and they are 
advanced. Quite a number of them have been advanced. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you say they have more judicial authority than 
our consuls? 

Mr. Farquhar. They subserve their citizens in foreign countries 
more than ours. 

Mr. Coombs. What judicial service does the British consul perform 
that an American consul does not perform? 

Mr. Farquhar. In many cases where there has been an infraction 
of law in respect to a ship's crew or in respect to a subject of Great 
Britain, in some countries that British consul is allowed to sit as court. 

Mr. Coombs. And so are Americans. 

Mr. Farquhar. How many? 

Mr. Coombs. I think in all of the countries where there is a treaty 
with England allowing an extraterritorial court that the Americans 
have the same courts. 
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Mr. Faequhar. I grant that; that they have come under the wing 
of Great Britain in that taatter. 

Mr. Coombs. In some of these instances America made the first 
treaties. In the East, for instance. 

Mr. Farquhar. Do you mean the commercial treaties of 1828 and 
1832? 

Mr. Coombs. The commercial treaties ; yes, principally. The first 
treaty with Japan, with Korea, and Siam. 

Mr. Farquhar. That is right. 

Mr. Coombs. The idea of extraterritorial courts there was not essen- 
tially a British idea, as I understand it. I think the distinction is 
wrong. 

Mr. Farquhar. I take it that if you ask the seamen who have 
traveled the whole world, and they have given testimony, I think, 
before committees here — I do not know, but parti cularlj' before the 
Labor Committee — you will filnd from that testimony that the British 
consular service gives its consuls more powers under British treaties 
and conventions than they can have under American. 

Of course when I speak of Americans being at a disadvantage in 
commercial features I do not desire to criticise the American consu- 
lar service. I know that Germans who are high in authority in Ger- 
many have conceded that the American consuls are possibly the most 
active consuls there are in the world, but great difficulty, of course, 
attaches to the fact of tenure in ofiSce and changes. It is not stable 
enough. And I have heard even discussed on the floor of the House 
here the inadequacy of the compensation. 

But this committee should take into view another thing, speaking 
of this consular service, that is not in this bill yet, and it may he 
rather extraneous to discuss anything at all about it, simply as an 
auxiliary to the bill proper; it is not carrying out commerce 

The Chairman. I want to make one suggestion in reference to the 
long continuance in ofiBLce of the British consuls and the advantage 
you think comes from it. I remember my daughter telling me that 
she met a United States consul, I think it was at Gibraltar — I will not 
be sure, but it was some place in Spain, at any rate. He had been our 
consul there for thirty years. His father preceded him in office for a 
little longer period. The consul that my daughter met did not know 
the name of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Farquhar. There would be nothing strange about that, 
because in ma,nj cases the American consulships are in the hands of 
the subjects of the country that they go to. 

They are not all American citizens that perform the duties of Amer- 
ican consuls, but possibly under the rather economical system with 
which we have handled our consulships and the inadequacy of the 
amount of money, and the places they are assigned to, have been 
against us. I am not saying but what probably the consular service 
is keeping parallel to the American trade, and I would like very well 
to have seen in this bill the consular service taken out of the State 
Department and placed in the Department of Commerce. 

The Chairman. That omission does away with your whole argu- 
ment, because that would put our consular service far in advance of 
any other. 

Mr. Farquhar. One feature ; yes. I am arguing the utility of mak- 
ing business, Mr. Chairman, entirely. I am taking the business view 
of the thing. I have no sentiment in this at all, but I think it would 
have been quite an advantage to have taken the consular service 
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entirely out, and I question very much how much you are going to 
get out of the consular service as an adjunct to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Chairman. Give us the practical working of that. Suppose 
that Consular Bureau was transferred from the State Department to 
this contemplated department, how would it work? 

Mr. Farquhar. How would it be worked? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Farquhar. I see the question was asked the other day whether 
it was possible to appoint a consul without the action of the State 
Department. I think a consul can be appointed by the Department 
of Commerce, as far as that goes, provided that that whole consular 
service is taken into this Department, because the nomination is made 
by a Secretary of an executive department and any nomination has 
got to go to the Senate for confirmation. 

The Chairman. There would be no question at all about the 
appointment? 

Mr. Farquhar. None whatever. 

The Chairman. But about the division of duties ; about the prob- 
able conflict; the Secretary of State necessarily would have to have 
relations with it; the Secretary of Commerce would also. 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, suppose that there were conflicting instruc- 
tions or that thejr were required by these two officials to do at the 
same time separate and distinct duties. How can you harmonize that 
as a practical matter? Is it not the case of the man serving two 
masters? 

Mr. Farquhar. I am glad that j'ou asked me that question. It is 
not alone in the consular service where you find this lack of harmony. 
You transfer the Bureau of Statistics from the Treasury Department, 
which is immediately under and a part of the collections service of this 
country, and your statistics are at secondhand. If you permit the 
word, the loyalty in a collector of customs of the Treasury Department 
is a thing that you can see at once must hold in every single thing 
that he does as an administrative officer. 

In other words, the collectors of customs will have to receive and 
a^ccept orders for statistics from the Department of Commerce instead 
of from the Secretary of the Treasury, and these statistics are at 
secondhand. 

Now, the question whether the statistics at secoadhand in that way 
would be prompt and would be serviceable to a Department of Com- 
merce is one that you should consider. The same word, loyalty, 
applied to consuls of the State Department, would hold good, unless 
they were entirely divorced as a commercial body and placed in this 
Department of Commerce. 

While I make these remarks, understand I am well aware of this 
fact, that the change will not be made now and probably not next 
year, probably not for five years. But if I can judge the trend of legis- 
lation, after this Department of Commerce has got into being, this 
section 5, which establishes a bureau of manufactures, must di*aw 
immensely from the consular reports and the consular service. You 
will find that unless that consular service is made a handmaid of this 

Department of Commerce it will be crippled in its efficiency 

The Chairman. Would not this idea of yours of duplicating those 
agents abroad take away from the commercial agent a great deal of 
influence and power that he now has as the diplomatic agent of the 
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Government? Could the mere commercial agent be as efficient as a 
consul with his authority that comes through the State Department? 
Often he represents his Government at that place, and I can imagine 
cases — in fact I know of some — where for considerable periods he has 
been the immediate representative of this Government armed with 
all of the authority of a diplomat. 

Mr. Farquhae. In the South American case 

The Chairman. When you make him merely a commercial agent 
do you not reduce him in all instances to the status of the mere com- 
mercial agent of to-day, who never has any diplomatic power and 
could he be as efficient in that service? 

Mr. Farquhar. I see some force, Mr. Chairman, in your argument, 
and I wish to say now that while I am speaking of this consular serv- 
ice I have merely touched the consular service as helpful in exploit- 
ing American commerce. The diplomatic end of the consular serv- 
ice, to my mind, is infinitesimal, but that would be a mere matter 
largely of the jealousies that exist here in the Departments in the way 
of as to what control they ought to have and what jurisdiction they 
ought to have. 

The Chairman. You would think that there must be a diplomatic 
representative armed with some judicial power? 

Mr. Farquhar. Undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. At every commercial port? 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes. 

The Chairman. Where American ships or American visitors come? 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes ; I would cut all legislative strings at once in 
clothing that consul or agent with full powers and make him report 
to the Department of Commerce, where he belongs. The State Depart- 
ment is not a commercial department at all ; it is a department that 
gives you, if you wish to exploit your business in foreign countries, a 
complimentary letter to the minister there and possibly some other 
parties in interest. I hardly wish to say that much, but I feel bound 
to say it. 

Now, I would like to say one word more. When Dr. Willcox was 
here the matter came up of these statistics at second hand. This con- 
svilar service is one of them. Seemingly an inconsistency occurs in 
this bill. The bill says, under section 6, which creates the bureau 
of manufacturers : 

And all consular officers of the United States, including consuls-general, con- 
suls, and commercial agents, are hereby required, and it is made a part of their 
duty, under tlie direction of the Secretary of State, to gather and compile from 
time to time useful and material information and statistics in respect to the com- 
merce, industries, and markets of the countries and places to which such consular 
officers are accredited, and to send, under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
reports quarterly, or oftener if required, of the information and statistics thus 
gathered and compiled, such reports to be transmitted through the State Depart- 
ment to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Then you have another clause. It is section 10: 

A person, designated by the Secretary of State, shall be appointed to formulate, 
under his direction, for the instruction of consular officers the requests of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and to prepare from the dispatches of consular 
officers for transmission to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor such informa- 
tion as pertains to the work of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and such 
person shall have the rank and salary of a chief of bureau and be furnished with 
such clerical assistance as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of State. 

That is all matter second hand. Here primarily you are making 
a commercial department, and as an auxiliary j'ou still maintain an 
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allegiance to the other department. It seems to me somewhat incon- 
gruous. 

Many persons appearing before the Industrial Commission have 
held up the British Board of Trade as an example for all commercial 
enterprise, for intelligent review of commercial conditions at home 
and abroad. Now, let me for one minute call the attention of the 
committee— because I think probably it is worthy of being preserved— 
what the British Board of Trade is and what it affects. 

First of all its title is really the committee of privy council for trade. 
Its president is the Right Hon. G. W. Balfour. Its membership 
consists of the president of the board, the lord chancellor, first lord 
of the treasury, the principal secretaries of state (that is, of Colonies 
and home and war and foreign), the' chancellor of the exchequer, 
the speaker of the House of Comi^ons, the paymaster of the forces, 
the treasurer of the navy, and the master of the mint. 

I just wish to call the attention of the committee to the breadth on 
which the British Board of Trade is built. Mind you, this British 
Board of Trade has really been by addition and amendment and by 
experience made what it is since 1786, when the first form was drawn 
of the board. Of course it deals princip'ally with just two things, and 
that is commerce and statistics. 

It has four principal departments. One is the general trade ques- 
tion, which is the one that we are partly discussing to-day in respect 
to consulships, and so forth. Second, to railways and rates. Third, 
the harbors and shipping and fisheries and life-saving and immigra- 
tion. Then, fourth, financial and commercial statistics. In a sub- 
division they have the commercial, labor, and statistical department. 
That is the one under Sir A. E. Bateman. They have a labor com- 
missioner, who is Llewellyn Smith, well known as a writer; and the 
chief labor correspondent is John Burnett, who was secretary of the 
last great royal commission that formed the remedial legislation of 
Great Britain in respect to trade and labor disputes. 

You will see that this board, Mr. Chairman, touches at all points 
every interest of that Kingdom — its capital, its commerce, its internal 
affairs, its navigation, and its labor. While it would be possibly an 
impossibility in this country to assemble such a board, yet by iudi- 
rection this very bill has taken in quite a number of features that 
belong to the modern British board of trade. 

In this bill you have taken up nearly the whole navigation interests; 
and after being placed together, our inspection, our navigation and 
marine service, and all brought into harmony, much can be done in 
simplifying and enlarging so as to secure economies in different serv- 
ices. There is no question of that. But it brings the whole question 
of navigation and the marine interests of the country all into one 
bureau for once, which is a long step in advance. 

It is not possible, I presume, at present, and I think to a great 
many outsiders like myself it is somewhat improbable that it would 
be possible to place in a department of this kind the interstate com- 
merce of the country. In the views of the Industrial Commission on 
this matter, were it possible to give to interstate commerce a little 
more power — I do not mean particularly judicial, but a little more 
administrative power— possibly the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can better protect the interests of the railroads and the public and 
transportation as a separate department — as it is. 
Mr. Mann. You mean the Commission? 
Mr. Farquhae. The Commission could. In other words, if their 
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hands were sti-engtliened, if they found an Attorney-General of activ- 
ity to take up questions that came before them — plain questions of 
complaint and appeals from the commercial men of this country— as 
have been taken up by Mr. Knox, the present one, many of the 
methods that attach to the difficulties of carrying out the interstate- 
commerce law would pass away, as we have seen in the region of 
Chicago pools of late. I think, possibly, that while transportation 
bears such a close relationship to commerce — in fact, it is the twin of 
it — yet in this bill as we have it now, if we are able to take up the 
whole navigation and marine interests and allow the other depart- 
ments of the Government, so far as transportation goes, to make their 
own regulation for the time, I think that possibly this Congress will 
have subserved the commercial interests and probably gone as far as 
it is safe until we have more light on the needs of regulation and 
control. 

Mr. Mann. Speaking of the Interstate Commerce Commission, both 
the statistics relating to internal transportation and commerce far 
exceed, so far as value or amount is concerned, the statistics of foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. Farquhar. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mann. Ought not that to be corrected in some way, so far as 
possible? 

Mr. Farquhar. At present the interstate commerce depends entirely 
on the schedules that they send out. There is no investigation at all, 
as I have learned, as to either the truth or the falsity of them, but 
they have served a good purpose. 

Mr. Mann. Undoubtedly. Complaint is made, however, about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that the statistics that it does pub- 
lish are published about a year and a half after they are collected 
and the value of them is almost nil. 

Mr. Farquhar. That is positively so, and I want to supplement 
that, Mr. Mann, by another explanation, that when you get your con- 
sular reports out of the State Department into the Department of 
Commerce they will be a good many months late, too. The British 
board of trade are not satisfied with simplj^ issuing their journal, 
which is one of the most comprehensive journals in the world, because 
it contains the commerce of every nation on the face of the earth, 
comparatively, but they issue a daily bulletin even, when changes are 
made, so as to meet the interests in any country of British shippers 
and manufacturers. 

The Chairman. The time for adjournment has arrived. You can 
continue to-morrow at half past 10, and the committee will be in 
recess until that hour. 

(Adjourned. ) 



Friday, April 4, 1902. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. FARQUHAR. 

Mr. Farquhar. Mr. Chairmai) and gentlemen, as the Industrial 
Commission during its investigations, extending over three and one- 
half years, had much to do with discovering public opinion in respect 
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of this Department of Commerce, I think it might be well to place, 
with your permission, on permanent record the opinion of the Com- 
mission on this matter. Personally, I desire it as a means of fortify- 
ing the position I have taken before the Commission, and at the same 
time give to all witnesses and others a knowledge of the care that oiir 
Commission has taken with testimony leading to the creation of this 
Department, and with your permission I will read to you the findings 
of the Commission proper on this question. They are not long. 

The Commission in their final report, volume 19 of the series, under 
the head of "Manufactures and Department of Commerce," says: 

In each of the European countries which have made special efforts to develop 
foreign trade it has been found advisable, as a practical method of operation, to 
bring under common management the different branches of Government having 
to do with commerce and industry. The board of trade in England, the ministry 
of commerce, industry, posts and telegraphs in France, the ministry of commerce 
and national industries in Austria-Hungary, the ministry of commerce and 
industry in Russia, are departments which include under their management 
divisions of work which, in this country, are scattered among several depart- 
ments. In France the minister of commerce has supervision of commerce, arts 
and manufactures, stock companies, insurance, commercial schools, industrial 
expositions, pension and savings banks, work of children in factories, weights and 
measures, industrial property, tariffs, and laws regarding customs duties and 
treaties of commerce, warehouses and docks, marine fisheries, merchant marine, 
foreign commerce, commercial information, technical education, and trade and 
labor organizations. 

Mr. Richardson. Does that include banks? 

Mr. Farquhar. The, financial? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Farquhar. This is France. The stock companies and insur- 
ance 

Mr. Richardson. No; but banks? 

Mr. Farquhar. Finance is a separate body. 

I would state in passing that the ministry of commerce of Fi-ance is 
probably — in fact, to the knowledge of many of us who have had dur- 
ing the last two or three years to use European statistics — the most 
perfect bureau or department that there is to be found in Europe. 
And I should also say that it is more free to communicate to the 
United States and other friendly powers many of the statistics that it 
has collected and can not very well use immediately in its own trade 
and commerce. You will notice how widely, in fact covering every 
activity almost of trade and commerce and manufacture and labor and 
transportation and marine, this department deals. Of course, Mr. 
Chairman, there is not the possibility of assembling in this country 
any department equal to this. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Farquhar. Well, first of all, I think that the American people 
would say it was too cumbersome. The same remark would hold 
good possibly that has been held against this bill and has in my mind 
minimized the elements that ought to have gone into this bill at first. 
There seems to be simply a desire to make this bill a nucleus without 
the amplifying cognate departments that possibly ought to belong to 
it In other words, I think the bill has been worked upon a line of 
safety that it may pass, and may start a Department of Commerce, 
and to be amended in the future as experiment might find good. 

The Chairman. There are too many individual interests an(J opin- 
ions centered in it, you mean? , ^, . .. ^ 

Mr. Farquhar. I would not like to say that. That is a matter of 
criticism. I hold in too high opinion many of those who are directly 
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interested in this bill, so tliat I would not like to give an opinion as 
close as the chairman makes. 

The Chairman. It is only your politeness that prevents you from 
doing it. 

Mr. Farquhar. Well 

Mr. Adamson. Do you not think those interests are scattered 
instead of being centered? 

Mr. Farquhar. I would be very well satisfied, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think I express the views of all who advocate this bill and the pre- 
vious bills that have been before Congress, if you were able to bring 
into it just two great features, and that is the great commercial inter- 
ests of the country, both in inland and foreign trade, and statistical 
work. It would be a long step forward in harmonizing methods and 
at the same time giving us primarily correct statistical information, 
which we have not to-day. i 

The Chairman. How could you have a bureau or department in 
most efficient condition relating to commerce that did not include 
transportation? 

Mr. Farquhar. That question came up yesterday, and it is quite a 
bothersome one. I believe that transportation itself, as far as com- 
merce is concerned, is its lifeblood; it is the lungs of all commercial 
activity ; but at great expense and through the experience of years we 
have created a department in this Government as possibly well con- 
stituted in its personnel in respect to ability and care and faithful- 
ness as we could get, and while they have had great matters to contend 
against — I mean the Interstate Commerce Commision — yet I think it 
is quite evident to the people that they have done considerable good. 

Now, were it possible to bring the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
into this department without lessening the utility of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission — without infringing much on its independent 
action, as given in the present statute creating it — I think it would 
be an immense advantage, just as I think if you were at»le to bring 
into this bill the bureau of publicity in respect to trusts and industrial 
combinations, as proposed bj- the Industrial Commission. You could 
settle the trust question in two or three years. 

Mr. Richardson. Then, would not that being in your legal depart- 
ment? The law is made to regulate these trusts; there is a statute 
against them now. 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes; but the Attorney-General is an advisory oftt- 
cer of the executive department, primarily. He is not a public prose- 
cutor. It is left to his judgment, when submitted to the President of 
the United States, what action shall be taken. And as I take it — the 
chairman knows much better, because the chairman is a good lawyer 
and has had experience as the chief legal advisory officer of the 
United States Treasury, and he thoroughly understands all the outs 
and ins of it — but I want to say that when you speak of the prosecu- 
tions that the Department of Justice ought to make you ought to take 
into consideration first of all who the Attorney-General is ; that he is 
simply what you may call a chief clerk of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Richardson. He occupies a position relative to the United 
States Government that the attorney-general of a State does to the 
State government, or the county solicitor does to the county. They 
are all prosecutors. The United States Attorney- General frequently 
appears in the United States court to prosecute a matter in the name 
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of the United States or to defend a matter in the name of the United 
States. He is in fact a prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. Farquhar. I would like to state, while it is not germane, 
exactly, to what we have before us now, that the Industrial Commis- 
sion themselves took up that question, and in their proposed amend- 
ment to the interstate-commerce bill, which was discussed thoroughly, 
to extend the functions of all the district attorneys of the United 
States, so instead of waiting for the Attorney-General to initiate pro- 
ceedings in case of flagrant violations of interstate-commerce law, the 
various prosecuting attorneys of the United States could take them 
up in any State of the Union and make prosecution at once. 

Mr. Richardson. A good amendment. 

Mr. Farquhar. A good amendment and certainly a very practical 
one. 

The Chairman. Would you propose to take away that power of 
institution of criminal actions that we now have from grand juries — 
to my mind the most perfect system that is conceivable? 

Mr. Farquhar. Oh, no; the only idea was this, that complaint had 
been made 

The Chairman. Do you think there could be any better system 
than to have assembled in all the communities four or five times a 
year a body of intelligent men charged under oath with the duty of 
examining and presenting all offenses that they have or can have 
knowledge of? Now, what system can be more perfect than that? 

Mr. Farquhar. None whatever. 

The Chairman. It seems to me none, and I think it would be a 
very dangerous procedure to select one man out of a city or out of a 
judicial district and invest him with power alone to institute prose- 
cutions in an official way, representing the power of this great Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Farquhar. Mr. Chairman, your proposition goes further than 
the Commission propose. The Commission took this view: That 
nearly every complaint made was that whatever appeal has been 
made to the Attorney- General under the Sherman or other acts it 
seemed as if it rested on the volition of the Attorney-General, was left 
to his decision, to proceed or not to proceed. The Industrial Com- 
mission, after consultation of legal authorities and others, thought 
that instead of placing the responsibility of initiation of legal proceed- 
ings in the Attorney- General alone, it was much better to place it in 
the hands of a district attorney of the United States court, to sue in 
any court when an infraction of the law came up. 

Mr. Richardson. At his own option and discretion? 

Mr. Farquhar. On proper complaint ; why not? 

The Chairman. What do you do with the spirit of that provision 
of the Constitution that exempts a man from prosecution save on 
indictment presented and preferred by a grand jury? 

Mr. Farquhar. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a concrete question 
that I should answer. I say it is not proper to set agide that princi- 
ple. Yet at the same time I am talking about the statute law ; I am 
talking about the Sherman Act; I am talking about public infractions 
of the act. 

The Chairman. Just taking that — and there is much complaint 
because the district attorney or the Attorney- General or somebody 
has not seen to prosecutions under that act. Do you not understand 
that that act comes under the vision of the grand juries and that they, 
and every grand jury in the United States, of Federal courts, has all 
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the power to present men for infringement of that law and of the inter- 
state-commerce law? The trouble is not with the power of Constitn- 
tion, in my judgment; it is because men do not know; they have not 
the facts. They talk about the infringements; there is constant talk 
about crime; and yet you or I or any other man that knows a fact 
that constitutes the evidence of a crime can go privately and quietly 
if he chooses before a grand jury and compel action on their part. 

Ml-. Richardson. And the grand jury can take the responsibility 
of making either one of us mark our name as prosecutor. 

The Chairman. Yes. District attorneys and ultimately the Attor- 
ney-General can not avoid their duty when the grand jury acts. 

Mr. Adamson. The purpose of preliminary steps is to hold the 
offender until the grand jury can act, and in these cases you speak 
of it as not necessary to hold them. 

Mr. Farquhar. Mr. (Chairman, permit me now to resume reading 
the Industrial Commission report : 

In Belgiiim the ministry of industry, mines, and labor has charge of factory 
and mine inspection and of the enforcement of labor legislation and the super- 
vision of industrial and technical education. In three countries — Prance, Bel- 
gium, and Austria-Hungary — the ministries of commerce and industry are 
assisted, especially as regard labor matters, by large advisory councils, known as 
the council of superior council of labor, chosen with a view to securing proper 
representation of employers and employees and of the general public as well. 

These advisory councils are important aids in keeping the department accu- 
rately and promptly informed of the needs of labor and capital and enabling it to 
inaugurate and perfect its plans for usefulness. In the tJnited States the wide- 
spread desire for a Department of Commerce and Industry is evidenced by the 
testimony of many witnesses before the Industrial Commission as well as by the 
introduction of bills for that purpose in the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Con- 
gresses. In organizing such a department it is contemplated that the work of the 
Federal Government, now scattered in the several departments, which bears upon 
the industries and labor interests of the country shall be brought under a siagle 
head, that this department may be able, in the first place, to prepare continuous 
reports of the progress of manufactures and industries and that it may Ibe able to 
bring from foreign countries, through the consular officers and commercial agents, 
information valuable to the exporting interests of the country, samples of prod- 
ucts with which competition must be made, and technical information regarding 
the methods of manufacture and the classes of goods desired. 

Such a department would also be in close connection with commercial bodies 
throughout the country, through which the information would be distributed and 
made useful to manufacturers. It would cooperate with industrial museums, 
like those in Philadelphia and San Francisco, and would greatly stimulate the 
extension to other cities of this very practical institution for the information of 
manufacturers and inventors. It would cooperate also with trade and technical 
schools in their efforts to improve American workmanship. In these and other 
ways a Department of Commerce and Industry would be a necessary means, in 
view of the successful operations of similar departments in foreign countries, of 
meeting those countries in a practical way in the promotion of the foreign trade 
of the United States. 

That, I take it, Mr. Chairman, is a conservative view, and it is a 
view in respect to the need, the positive need, of a department of this 
kind, taken from personal contact and converse with manufacturers 
and with managers of transportation throughout the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take up much more time 
of the committee 

The Chairman. We have not looked upon it in that light exactly. 
We have rather judged you as one the Government has been spend- 
ing a good deal of money on recently, and wisely, in enabling you to 
acquire information, and we would like to have you discuss this mat- 
ter, and especially with reference as to how it is done in other 
countries. 
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Mr. Parquhar. Yes. I accept the compliment of tlie Chairmaii- 



The Chairman. I was very much interested in what you said j'es- 
terday about the board of trade. I talked with two or three members 
of the committee afterwards with reference to the possibility 6f unit- 
ing the heads of departments in such a body as that, and if you have 
any information on that the committee would like to hear it. 

Mr. Richardson. I was very much interested in that; I would like 
very much to hear the facts in reference to that discussed. 

Mr. Farquhar.- With your permission! might revert for a moment 
or two to that feature. As I said yesterday, the creation of this board 
of trade of Great Britain goes back to 1786. 

The Chairman. Before you go to that, there is another matter I 
would like to ask j-ou about. During the investigations of j'our Com- 
mission, did you have any discussion with regard to whether or not 
insurance was commerce in the sense of our Constitution? And if you 
had such discussion I wish you would give the benefit of it or of your 
opinions to the committee. 

Mr. Farquhar. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that at any time the 
precise question you ask came up, whether insurance was commerce 
or not. Insfiranee, life insurance, and fraternal, industrial, and also 
building associations, all these were discussed very fully by the Com- 
mission, and quite a long line of investigation was made in that 
respect. I would simply say that while you might say insurance is 
commerce 

The Chairman. Was there any discussion before your Commission 
that induced the formation of opinion on your part as to whether or 
not these subjects that you have named could be the subjects of leg- 
islation by the Federal Congress? 

Mr. Farquhar. I think I might express the opinion — Mr. Litch- 
man of our Commission is here and he probably recollects the same 
thing — I might express my own opinion as covering the ground. I 
do not think the Commission at any time would have regarded these 
subjects germane for national legislation. In fact, Mr. Chairman, 
you very well know, as many of us do who have served years in the 
House, that national legislation is very much circumscribed so far 
as remedial legislation for the people is concerned. There is main- 
tained in this country the great power of State sovereignty, which, I 
think, for the benefit of the country and for the encouragement of 
good and wholesome legislation, ought to be maintained, so as to con- 
serve the diverse interests of the citizens in all sections. 

I take it as a broad proposition that all legislation bears two forms, 
either experiential or experimental, and whatever legislation could 
be had in respect to insurance, in my mind, would have to come under 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, and all that could 
be done for insurance would be simply to place it into law and then 
let the Supreme Court pass upon it. 

The Chairman. Could not it be done under the taxing power of the 
Government? Did your Commission discuss that? 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes; we did. Our recommendation in the cure of 
the evil of trusts and combinations lies entirely in national adminis- 
tration, because until the United States, as they do in the oleomarga- 
rine act, are able to tax, and do tax, they have no power of regula- 
tion over anything. . 

Mr. Richardson. You mean, then, taxing to the extent of prohi- 
bition? , ■, 1 ^ 
Mr. Farquhar. Not at all. Taxing sufficiently so that the Gov- 
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ernment itself shall have a tangible hold of the regulation of insur- 
ance, or oleomargarine, or trusts ; not taxing out of existence, not 
prohibitory at all. The power of regulation can only be acquired, 
whether over trusts or over insurance, by the National Government 
taxing the corporations for registration or license. 

The Chairman. If the Government assumed the power of taxation, 
say, over insurance companies, would it then have the power to pro- 
hibit taxation on the part of the State? 

Mr. Farquhar. On the part of the State? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Farquhar. No interference whatever with the State. It does 
not interfere with a single charter. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Farquhar. Take a relative case. Take this very oleomargarine 
matter that has been before Congress. The contention eleven or 
twelve years ago, when the first bill came up, was the same conten- 
tion that it is to-day for regulation. And they did establish a two- 
cent tax. Now, no one pretends that that tax was for revenue; but 
Congress can and does, by indirection, tax so as to regulate. Sup- 
pose you make a law in respect to the insurance interests that all 
insurance companies doing anj^ class of insurance, down to the smallest 
fraternal and mutual insurance companies, shall be registered in the 
Department of Commerce or the Treasury, and that annually they 
shall pay a tax of so much, an infinitesimal tax, a nominal tax, I may 
say ; in a case of that kind you have the exact figures that have been 
claimed by tlie insurance people to 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not think when the Government resorts 
to the power of taxation, not for the purpose of getting a revenue, 
that it is for the purpose of prohibition? 

Mr. Farquhar. Not prohibition. 

Mr. Richardson. To destx-oy? 

Mr. Farquhar. It goes for the purpose of restriction, a wholesome 
restriction as a remedy, that is where it goes. 

Mr. Richardson. My idea was that whenever the Government 
resorts to the power of taxation — it looks to me like that is the history 
of the country on the subject — whenever it resorts to the power of 
taxation without the expectation of creating a revenue, that it is doing 
it for the purpose of prohibiting the thing that it taxes. 

Mr. Farquhar. Prohibiting? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Farquhar. I am not so sure but what that is a pretty broad 
expression. 

Mr. Richardson. Repressing, then? 

Mr. Farquhar. If you talk about the initiative of legislation of 
that kind, it does start in an attempted prohibition of it. The taxing 
of oleomargarine was started at 10 cents per pound, which was 
destructive entirely of the whole industry. It came down to 2 cents 
a pound, which was regulative or supervisory, and now legislation 
assumes another feature, independent of the 2-cent feature, it controls 
coloring so as to detect fraud and imitation. Such an act as that is 
remedial, and the only way that the bill can be passed through the 
House or Senate is through the taxing feature. Otherwise you have 
no jurisdiction over it. The States have jurisdiction, however, over 
their own manufactures. 

Mr. Richardson. That involves a very particular question as to 
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whp.ther the Government ought to tax a thing that is unwholesome. 
It brings up the pure-food bill and all that. 

Mr. Adamson. Then the taxing power would be used as a subter- 
fuge to justify the Government in getting hold of the insurance busi- 
ness, you think? 

Mr.'FARQUHAR. I would not say subterfuge. 

Mr. Adamson. What other word would you use; is that not your 
meaning? 

Mr. Farquhar. An indirect means of reaching regulation I would 
say. 

Mr. Adamson. Is not that about what subterfuge means? 

Mr. Richardson. The fact is when the Government resorts to this 
it is doing indirectly what it does not want to do directly; that is, it 
is resorting to taxation not for the purpose of re^nue but to accom- 
plish something else ; it is a misrepresentation. 

Mr. Farquhar. I do not think it is misrepresentation at all, because 
I care little about the initiative of legislation. If legislation applies 
a remedy, and that remedy is for the good of the whole people, I do 
not care how you start it. 

Mr. Adamson. I understand you that the Government having no 
jurisdiction, the Government will levy a tax not for revenue, and 
then having levied that tax, it can go further and do something else 
to the companies? 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes; and I think the Chairman will bear me out 
that that is about the way legislation has been framed in this country 
for the last forty or fifty years. 

Mr. Richardson. Self-interest? 

Mr. Farquhar. And in connection with this I desire to call atten- 
tion also to this matter of taxation as a remedial measure, and give 
you the unanimous opinion of the Industrial Commission, as well as 
the opinions of the best lawyers who were consulted by us, Mr. Charles 
C. Allen, of St. Louis, and Mr. F. J. Stimson, of Boston, also Prof. 
E. W. HufEent, of Cornell, and on the law they presented to us, as 
well as the testimony taken by us on the subject, our proposition in 
the regulation of trusts, and, in fact, in all remedial legislation of that 
kind, may be summed up in this extract from the Commission's report 
on Federal taxation and supervision : 

(a) That an annual franchise tax be imposed upon all State corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, calculated upon the gross earnings of each, cor- 
poration from its interstate business; that the minimum rate of each tax be low, 
but that the rate be gradually increased with increases in earnings. 

(6) That there be created in the Treasury Department a permanent bureau, the 
duties of which shall be to register all State corporations engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce; to secure from such corporations all reports needed to enable 
the Government to levy a franchise tax with certainty and justice, and to collect 
the same; to make such inspection and examination of the business and accounts 
of such corporations as will guarantee the completeness and accuracy of the infor- 
mation needed to ascertain whether such corporations are observing the condi- 
tions prescribed in the act and to enforce penalties against delinquents; and to 
collate and publish information regarding such combinations and the industries 
in which they may be engaged, so as to furnish to the Congress proper informa- 
tion for possible future legislation. 

The publicity secured by the governmental agency should be such as will pre- 
vent the deception of the public through secrecy in the organization and manage- 
ment of industrial combinations, or through false information. Such agency 
would also have at its command the best sources of information regarding special 
privileges or discriminations, of whatever nature, by which industrial combina- 
tions secure monopoly or become dangerous to the public welfare. It is probable 
that the provisions herein recommended wiU be sufficient to remove most of the 
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abuses which have arisen in connection with industrial combinations. The reme- 
dies suggested may be employed with little or no danger to industrial prosperity 
and with the certainty of securing information which would enable the Congress 
to protect the public by further legislation if necessary. 

That if a Department of Commerce and Industry shall be established, one of its 
functions should be to call attention from time to time to such economic changes 
in the world's progress as may suggest tariff modifications, and also to such com- 
mercial opportunities as may suggest reciprocal legislation or arrangements, and, 
furthermore, to any evils incident to combinations which changes in the tariff 
will correct. 

Mr. Coombs. What is that you are reading from? 

Mr. Farquhar. This is the findings of the Industrial Commission 
on industrial combinations, the tariff, and reciprocal lines. , 

Now, resuming for one moment the discussion of the remedy to be 
applied to the regulation of insurance, I know none better than this 
would be. 

This is one way, to the minds of our Commission, that the Congress 
of the United States could get the power of regulation over any inter- 
state corporations. By a franchise tax or registration, the same as 
they have in Great Britain. 

Mr. Adamson. Is there any good that j'ou think can be accom- 
plished by Federal control of insurance beyond the publicitj'^ of facts 
and conditions? 

Mr. Farquhar. None whatever, Mr. Adamson. I wish to say 
that my own experience — and it has cost me considerable money to 
learn — is that simply the publicity that can be gained through the 
Government in the registration of the insurance companies of the 
United States would cover all that possibly could be known. 

The Census Bureau has presented in its report of a month or two 
ago — the tables are quite elaborate and must be approximately cor- 
rect — a statement of the capitalization — I think I can give it to you 
here [referring to report] — the date of organization, the number of 
plants controlled, the capitalization — that is, in bonds and in stocks; 
and then the stock proper, preferred and common; then the divi- 
dend paid during the census year — the rate on preferred, and the rate 
on common, and the rate on total, and then on the preferred stock 
and on the common stock separately. 

I may say, in a general way — that is, without a law which would 
compel publication — the census has reached as far as we could pos- 
sibly go. 

But men ask and have asked the Industrial Commission to recom- 
mend that there should be thrown around the investment in stock in 
Wall street and other places legislation to keep the fool or the lamb 
from being shorn. It can not be done. The best way is to keep out 
of Wall street, or, as Mr. Hamlin says about betting on horses, " Don't 
bet unless you can afford to lose." Never buy stocks until .you can 
afford to stand a loss. Never buy wheat or grain or go into any other 
speculative line unless you are prepared to meet a loss. In the dis- 
tribution of farm products it is a gamble from the time the grain or 
whatever it is goes on the farmer's wagon until it reaches Liverpool 
or the final consumer. And it is utterly impossible for legislation to 
enlighten the public on matters of that kind until the public them- 
selves become almost as well educated as the speculators themselves. 
The Industrial Commission, after studying all these features, thought 
that the easiest wa5^ the plainest way, was to reach publicity on all 
these industrial trusts and combinations by establishing a franchise 
tax on all corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
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I may also state that in the investigations by that Commission, 
remarkable as it may seem, the greatest corporations, like the United 
States Steel Corporation, Uke the Standard Oil Company, like the 
American Sugar Reiining Company, were the companies that threw 
open their books to the Commission and showed every single dollar 
and every single cent of profit they had made out of their business, 
and the smaller ones would not. 

Arid I would like to say in this relation that half of your statistics 
to-day— printed volumes of them— are impersonal and unlocated. I 
can show you volumes where in making investigations they have sim- 
ply stated, "Here is No. 187," here are the wages they pay, here are 
the materials they send out, and everything of that kind in this 187. 
No one but the clerk who is in charge of the files in the Census Office 
or the Department of Labor knows where 187 is, whether it is in the 
State of Maine or in the State of Oregon, and unless you can explain 
the conditions surrounding No. 187 these figures are worth nothing 
to anybody, especially to the scientific economist. 

That is one of the remedies that has to be applied in the proposed 
Bureau of Statistics. You must coordinate your figures. First of all 
in the methodology of statistics, you have got to establish a perfectly 
clear classification, and that never has been done in the United 
States. Take iron ore, or take the products of ii-on, and you never 
can find out, unless you trace by a personal inspection from the 
mines clear to the furnace, the exact amount that enters into the 
different processes and what enters into the final cost of the article. 

One of the best features of this Bureau of Statistics is the fact that 
it brings the great statistical bureaus into one, so that the heads of 
these departments or bureaus shall consult together and reach a per- 
fect classification. 

I grant that there is a disturbing element in a new classification, 
because in the comparison of figures, as we found in the old census, 
by putting in new schedules and by changing parts of an old schedule 
your line of comparison fails; biit with the Bureau of Statistics prop- 
erly established, and there is experience, ability, and everything to 
build it up if it is once thoroughly established, the classification made 
perfect, and the methodology of procedure made immovable by 
the best rules known, this country Avould reap a great deal from its 
statistics. 

Professor Willcox called attention here the other day to the discrep- 
ancy simplj^ on farm products, and you can call up a great many more 
of that character. I would like to call your attention to, I think, a 
possible amendment needed in the bill in this matter of statistics. 

It says here that the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, now in the 
Department of State — 

be, and the same is hereby, transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
and consolidated and made a part of the Bureau of Statistics, hereinbefore trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Treasury to the Department of Commerce, and 
the two shall constitute — 

The "two!" and a mandatory verb — 

And the two shall be constituted one bureau, to be called the Bureau of Statistics. 

The bill has omitted entirely the division of statistics in the Census 
Office. It is on page 3, the last three lines, "the two shall constitute." 
It leaves out the division of statistics in the Census Office in the con 
stitution of your Bureau of Statistics. The bill also omits to provide 
a legal adviser for the Department. 
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Considering that the members of the Senate, according to Mr. Cum- 
mings's late statistics, are two-thirds lawyers, it is somewhat remark- 
able that such a bill could come out of the Senate with such an 
omission. The chairman of the committee hnows the positive need 
of such an officer in the Treasury Department, and why not in this 
Department, where we will have many conflicting interests. It is a 
remarkable lapse. 

Mr. Richardson. They are patriotic in not looking after their own 
interest — looking after the interest of the country. 

Mr. Parquhar. Also, the bill provides for only one Assistant Sec- 
retary. Of course, this is simply the start of the Department, and it 
might be possible to accept this provision for a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary. Yet it ought to be taken in view that to assemble 
and to bring into harmonious connection all these bureaus taken 
from the other departments would take a Secretary of immense phy- 
sique and one who was able to work possibly twenty hours in the 
twenty-four, and have an Assistant Secretary equal to the same kind 
of work. 

The bill itself naturally divides into two divisions, and to my mind 
I think two assistant secretaries should be provided for, because inde- 
pendent of the whole navigation and marine interests, which are 
included here in the Life-Saving Service, the Light-House Board, Ihe 
Marine-Hospital Service, the Steamboat-Inspection Service, the Bureau 
of Navigation, and the LTnited States shipping commissioners, and 
possiblj' fish and fisheries, you have the Census Office, which is an 
immense concern independent of the marine bureaus and the naviga- 
tion bureaus, which one assistant secretary alone ought to supei'vise. 
In addition to the Census Office, you have the bureau of manufac- 
tures, created by this bill, and the Bureau of Immigration, and the 
Bureau of Statistics, sufficient for another assistant secretary, to my 
mind, to superintend. 

Mr. Richardson. It depends greatly on able, earnest, active men to 
make it a success. 

Mr. Farquhar. Mr. Chairman, you called my attention when we 
passed on to another question here, that of regulation through tax- 
ation, to the matter of consultation that ought to be in the "President's 
familj^" or Cabinet, whereby the heads of eight departments ought 
to enter more closely in consultation on questions that affect the com- 
mercial well-being of the country. The British Board of Trade, as I 
said yesterday, giving its personnel, shows to this committ|e, and will 
to everybodj^ who knows anything at all about creating commerce, 
that that country has reached almost the acme of promotion of its 
business. It is questionable whether it can go much further. 

In discussing tlie matter of the consulships in consular service, 
there was one omission made the other day that I would like to call 
attention to. Our supervision over consulships, I think, rests at a 
desk in the State Department. The British supervision over its con- 
sulships consists in utilizing its ablest statisticians and political econ- 
omists, who visit every port and every country of the world. When 
a ti'ade change occurs in Argentina or elsewhere, and Great Britain 
sees an opportunity there of a market, it is not left alone with the 
local consular functionary to carry it out, but there is dispatched 
immediately from the board of trade a competent officer who, being 
acquainted with the whole inside features, as it were, can readily com- 
pare adjoining markets and weigh the commerce of other nations, 
take in the tonnage that is able to reach the market, take in the char- 
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acter of tlie goods wanted. That agent, whatever his title, possibly 
inspector of consulships, in every month of the year traverses the 
world. 

In securing like supervision we have failed greatly, our consular 
service being apparently an adjunct of what is called the diplomatic 
service. We have never had a reviewing authority to centralize com- 
mercial information. In other words, your consular reports are spo- 
radic, without collation or means of comparison. 

Now, this Department of Commerce, in attaching a bureau of man- 
ufactures, with its weekly or monthly journal, can gather needed 
information from the whole of our consular service on all commercial 
matters which properly concern this Department of Commerce, so 
that every thirty days at most an American merchant, an American 
transporter, an American manufacturer, an American statesman, can 
know the exact state of trade all over the world. That is what Great 
Britain gets to-day, and what we do not get. 

Much of the information of the English Board of Trade is secret. 
None but this privy council knows every throb of the commercial 
pulse all over the whole world, and is thus ready and equipped at any 
time to take up opportunities. 

While this Department of Commerce might not carry out half what 
is done by the British Board of Trade to-day, yet I, in common with 
a great many others who are in favor of this Department of Com- 
merce, look at it that this is the stepping-stone to reach perfection in 
time, provided that adequate appropriations are made to carry out 
the plans. 

Yesterday I mentioned incidentally, while discussing this very 
question, that my great desire in this thing is not to make new 
bureaus and give offices to anybody. I care nothing for that, and 
neither do our business men. You can hardly get a business man to 
go into politics am^where except for a few days just before election, 
when he finds his interests in jeopardy. Then, of course, he will do 
something. What I have looked forward to is about this: 

By the encouraging of foreign commerce and the establishment of 
the Bureau of Statistics and the publication of wide information the 
American mechanic and merchant can work twelve months in a year. 
I care nothing about whether our manufacturers sell for prices below 
or above those of the foreign market so long as the American mechanic 
has been paid good wages at home and the producer of material has 
reaped an adequate compensation. This bill, and all bills of this 
character, aims to open markets just as far as it is possible through 
national legislation, and also foster the means of gaining intelligence 
of markets where the American merchants may successfully go. That 
is what the bill is for primarily; that is what is needed. 

As I also stated yesterday, heretofore the individual and the firm 
and the corporation have had to do all this plowing and sowing for 
the American people and for the American market out of their own 
pocket, for there has not been the immediate help that should have 
been given to them; so it lies with this committee and with this Con- 
gress to rectify in a great measure this matter. 

With the best machinery, with working agreements which few of 
the great trade unions of the country hold to-day with the manufac- 
turers with these agreements extended up to nearly the whole year, 
America even with her high wages and the premium that is based on 
the raw 'material that enters into manufactures in this country, can 
and will compete against any nation on the face of the earth and come 
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out a winner. And in time and indirectly the lessening of the price in 
foreign markets or competition will lessen the home price. But what 
is wanted is to have the American workingman employed all the year 
around, if it is possible. Don't keep us in a circumscribed market 
that only covers and belongs to home consumption, but make it wide 
enough. That is the very jjosition that is taken by the trade unions 
and the organized men to-day about this very Department of Com- 
merce. They feel as if they did not care particularly to get the Labor 
Department in here at all, because they are afraid that their particu- 
lar interest is going to be swallowed up in the great volume of com- 
merce, trade, and business that is to result from this in itself. 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, before closing, that whatever remarks 
I have made — and I know they are not made in a spirit of criticism, 
because I think it needs only intelligent inquirj' to reach correct con- 
clusions — while I have spoken of the three great divisions in the 
Bureau of Statistics, I want to say of Dr. Willcox, of the Census 
Office, and of Mr. Austin, the present statistician of the Treasury 
Department, and Mr. Emory, of the Bureau of Statistics of the State 
Department, that they, considering the appropriations that have 
been given them to cai-ry out their work, have done good work and 
done as complete work as possible; that they are able men, faithful 
men, men zealous in their place; but they can be brought into this 
Bureau of Statistics in perfect harmony, because the Bureau statis- 
tician, the man who is able to delve, to be both analytical and syn- 
thetical in all his findings of fact, that man has no jealousy; he is a 
man that finds the truth where it can be found, and I am satisfied 
that all of these will join in making it a success. 

And the two main features that are in it, the advance of manufac- 
tures and the assembling of your navigation bureaus and the other 
features of transportation, superstructed by this Bureau of Statistics, 
to my mind it is the grandest commercial step that has been taken in 
this country for thirty years. I believe it will redound to the credit 
of this Congress. I do not believe there is a business man in the 
United States, not a manufacturer, not a skilled mechanic, not a fore- 
man, not a man engaged in transportation but what thinks that this 
bill will bring the dawn of a better time and a better understanding 
among all commercial classes. 

Mr. Richardson. I am greatly interested about your ideas — the 
suggestion you have made about the plan and policy of that board of 
trade. I would like very much for you to give me a little further 
information, because it is advantageous to be informed on it. If I 
catch it, your idea about this Department of Commerce is to have a 
secretary, of course, with a seat in the Cabinet? 

Mr. Pakquhar. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And then have his allies or officers in that Depart- 
ment to be conducted upon the principal of that board of trade; that 
is, that one man would be sent, for instance, in the labor interest, to. 
all of the different parts of the country and he would have simply to 
confer 

Mr. Parquhar. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson. And so it would be in the consular department, 
and so it would be in another interest — commercial — and he would 
come back and bring his report back to the Commerce Department 
and there it would all be collated. 

Mr. Farquhar. Published; yes. The truth of the whole thing 
has been this : That somehow, I do not know where the blame lies. 
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we get plenty of good information, we have lots of it, and yet after 
all it never reaches the parties interested or the parties that want the 
information. Every Congressman knows what peculiar letters he 
receives from his constituents asking the most extraordinary ques- 
tions. Why? Because they are not informed as to what channel the 
information could come from. 

Mr. Richardson. But when you bring it back to the Department 
of Commerce then you do distribute it to the country? 

Mr. Farquhar. That is it. Here is a volume, No. 6, modest in, 
size, issued by the Industrial Commission. It contains practical sta- 
tistics. It traces the pound of butter from Kansas, say, into Liver- 
pool, or into Chicago or New York. 

It takes a bushel of wheat, it takes a pound of cotton, it takes all 
these staples of the farm and the beef and perishable fruits and every- 
thing else, and with its charts, its tables, rules of boards of trade, 
and everything else, there is given from the farm where it is pro- 
duced, and until it reaches the consumer, the exact costs of transpor- 
tation, of middlemen, and everything else between. So the producer 
knows out of the bushel of wheat that reaches Liverpool when he sells 
it in Hutchinson, Kans. , what profits have been taken oiit of it and 
whether he has gotten full pay or not. 

Such practical statistics as that are better than the,," horse book", a 
good deal. In fact, this book is characterized by the agricultural 
press of the country as almost the Bible of the farmer. Now, were it 
also possible in this matter to bring together, as your chairman sug- 
gested this morning, a joint consultation of the heads of all Govern- 
ment depart/ments to sit and study out the best practical commercial 
plans — not mere methods and results of statistical matter, but to find 
out the best practical way of knowing the exact cost aside from arbi- 
trary rates that are crushing the farmer on the one hand or the con- 
sumer on the other hand, and what is the best way to get rid of the 
middleman — for these are questions that are concrete 

Mr. Coombs. Suppose you got away with the middlemen— simply 
abolished them? 

Mr. Farquhar. You could not do it. 

Mr. Coombs. What would you do with them, if you did? 

Mr. Farquhar. You could not abolish them. 

The Chairman. Usually your middleman is a pretty active sort of 
fellow; he would find another place. 

■Mr. Farquhar. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Coombs. There is one thing I would like to call your attention 
to, touching upon something you have said. I understand the prov- 
ince of this Department, acting through its several agents, would be 
to suggest and carry out trade relations with foreign countries. This 
would, of course, affect the tariff laws of this country. That is one 
of the ideas I understand you have. 

Mr. Farquhar. Yes, sir. In fact, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
an intelligent, well-organized commission working in this Department, 
if it went into the examination of reciprocity, would give you the 
facts— whether it is good or bad for the country. 

Mr. Mann. Do you think this Department would result in the adop- 
tion of reciprocity treaties? 

Mr. Farquhar. I think not. 

Mr. Coombs. Would not that be the tendency, inasmuch as they 
represent not the farming communities but the manufacturing 
interests? 
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Mr. Farqtjhar. Undoubtedly, to some extent. I would like to say, 
as this matter of reciprocal trade lias come up, that while I was in 
Congress I was quite instrumental in urging reciprocity at that time, 
but the reciprocity advocated at the time the McKinley bill was up 
was the reciprocity that carried back of it a feature that has not 
apparently been observed lately; and, in this connection, I will give 
you Mr. Blaine's idea, if you desire it. 

Mr. Coombs. I would be very much interested. 

Mr. Farquhar. First of all, the reciprocities that Blaine himself 
proposed were in the exchange of noncompeting commodities. That 
was the first prime foundation to work upon. The next proposition 
that Mr. Blaine intended to bring in was that all reciprocal goods 
should be carried in the bottoms of reciprocal nations, and he did not 
care how far tariff concessions in reciprocity were made so long as he 
could get the United States to build the ships that would ply between 
the South American republics and here. 'That was the commercial 
key that was back of the reciprocity plans of Mr. Blaine, an,d it was 
his intention to have carried it out if he had lived, and in all likeli- 
hood that would have been the next agitated qiiestion in commerce if 
he had lived. In fact I do not know but what his way is the way to 
build up a merchant marine to-day. It is one way to do it without 
taking money o/it of the Treasury. 

Mr. Coombs. Was Mr. Blaine's idea to do anything that would 
threaten violence to any domestic industry? 

Mr. Faequhae. No, never. He wanted to hold the markets for 
home industries always, but at the same time this country has got to 
the position now that we ought not to simplj^' manufacture for the 
home market. Invention has grown so rapidly and advanced so 
quickly that we can manufacture, possibly in six "months, everything 
needed for the home consumption of the United States. Two or three 
of the most prominent men in furniture in Grand Rapids said thejj^ 
could turn out by labor-saving machinery inside of a year sufficient 
furniture to furnish ten States. 

Mr. Richaedson. That means, then, we would have to look to the 
foreign markets ? 

Mr. Faequhae. Yes; and I am willing to cut restrictive strings to 
reach those markets. I would like to see this Department of Commerce 
established. I would like to see it, as I said yesterday, without trench* 
ing at all on the dignity of the State Department. Were I a Con- 
gressman to-day and had a right to put a bill in and get it up on the 
floor, I would take the whole of the consular service out of the State 
Department and put it in here at once and do something with it. The 
only way to do any good — it is just like a woman in travail — by all 
acts of legislation, is to legislate. It hurts some interest; it is fear- 
fully painful, and all of that; but a boy is born; another soul comes in 
after it is all over and there is a happy family. And so I look upon 
the issue of this bill; when this child comes and it is able to toddle, I 
think it will grow in strength, because it has friends all over the 
country. 

And while we are talking about foreign commerce, I want to say one 
thing in affirmation. 

It is true, and has been true since the days of Egypt and Phoenicia, 

that the strongest and best and most complete civilization always preys 

on the weaker civilization. And I say it is the duty of Congress to so 

legislate that ever}' South American and Central American republic 
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shall be the legitimate prey for American commerce and American 
trade, let it hit whom it may. These markets ought to be open to us. 
In the Southern States, take your •±50 operating mills you have there 
to-day. Take, for instance, the case of the mills at Pelzer, S. C. 
Captain Smyth is over them. Four grand mills and another one, just 
to be put up. Not one yard of cotton spun in the Pelzer mills was 
ever sold in the United States. It is all sold in China. You have the 
Chinese money down South in return and you have an increased price 
for your cotton, because you established home manufacture in the 
South. 

Gentlemen of the committee, please accept my thanks for the 
pleasure and opportunity of appearing before you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHAELES H. LITCHMAN. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Kennedy, and 
myself are the committee representing the Industrial Commission to 
appear before committees of Congress on matters of this kind. 

Mr. Farquhar has so exhausted the subject that I think there is little 
for me to say. One question was asked in reference to insurance on 
which I might be pardoned for expressing an opinion. 

I think that all of the regulations asked for and suggested by our 
Commission from the Congress carry with them the feature of inspec- 
tion through the taxing power. The Constitution provides certain 
ways by which the Congress may reach legislation and not infringe on 
the sovereignty of the States. 

Borrowing. "from the felicitous phrase of Mr. Cannon — there are 
many things you can not reach without apparently "fracturing the 
Constitution;" but you can sometimes reach indirectly a result which 
is for the benefit of the whole people, and all the people acquiesce in 
it and indorse the liberal construction of the Constitution rather than 
a strained and technical one. 

I have had some familiarity with insurance; I have had some famil- 
iarity with beneficial societies which in foreign countries — in Great 
Britain, at least — are called friendly societies. The law of Parliament 
recognizes these and compels the society to raise sufficient revenue to 
meet the promises made. I think that the Congress of the United 
States may well take a step of that kind. 

I want to say that I am heartily in favor of this bill creating a 
Department of Commerce, or a Department of Commerce and Labor, 
as you have it named in the bill. 1 heartily indorse the suggestion 
of Major Farquhar that there ought to be at least one more assistant 
secretary in this Department. The success of this Department in great 
measure will depend upon the wisdom shown at the beginning in 
arranging the plan of work upon which the Department shall be con- 
ducted. I wish it could be turned around and made a Department of 
Labor and Commerce, because, to my mind, when you conserve the 
interests of labor you serve the interests of the entire community. 

With all due respect to Colonel Wright — and no man in America 
has a higher regard for Colonel Wright personally than 1 have — I am 
strongly in favor of making the Department of Labor a part of this 
Department of Commerce and Labor. I would like, like all those 
connected with the labor movements in the past thirty years, to see a 
separate department with a Cabinet officer, a Secretary of Labor, 
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That, however, is yet hidden in the womb of time. It may come. 
But we now have at our door, in the bill as it is before you, the pos- 
sibility of representation for labor in the political family of the Pres- 
ident, therefore I would say that you ought to have at least two 
assistant secretaries — one representing commerce and the other repre- 
senting labor. And I think they will have plenty of work to do in 
assembling the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. Corliss. It is the contention of the labor men that if this is con- 
tinued in the bill the labor bureau will be absorbed and rather smoth- 
ered to the greater purpose of commerce. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. I have seen that, and of course ought to hesitate 
in placing my opinion against Mr. Gomper's opinion and the opinions 
of other leaders of the Federation of Labor; and yet I am entitled to 
my individual opinion as well as they are, and I do not believe it, and 
I do not think it ought to have any weight with your committee. I 
believe labor will get what it has the power to ask for, and it won't 
get it if it has not the power. 

If it has the power by and by, when the million and a quarter mem- 
bers of the Federation may reach five million — which is no more insane 
a prediction than it would have been ten years ago to have predicted a 
million and a quarter members at the present time — when it goes and 
asks for a department of labor it will get it. I think this is a step in 
that direction and I think my friends of the Federation of Labor make 
a mistake when they oppose the placing of the department of labor 
in this department. That is my individual opinion simply, but I have 
given twenty -five years of study to labor questions and have a right to 
speak in that direction somewhat, perhaps. ■ 

I think your committee, Mr. Chairman, may well report favorably 
on this bill. So far as the details of it are concerned, you are good 
lawyers and may know what is necessary to be done; but I agree with 
Mr. Farquhar that there ought to be a collating of this information in 
a manner to make it of benefit to the people throughout the country. 

I hope you will pardon what may seem to be an egotistical state- 
ment when I say to you that I think that not until the Industrial Com- 
mission performed its work was there ever given so much information 
in a form that made it accessible. I think there is no question at the 
present time that you, as members of Congress, are called upon to 
investigate in reference to which you will not find very valuable assist- 
ance, not only in the material gathered by our Commission, but in the 
accessibility of that material in the manner in which it has been 
handled. In all our reports, nineteen volumes in all, you will find, 
first, a summary of the subject treated upon; then you will find a digest 
of the evidence indexed and cross-referenced, and then you will find the 
evidence in extenso. And in the nineteen volumes you will find an 
entire review of the industrial situation. There is not a subject com- 
ing before Congress upon which you can not find valuable assistance 
in these reports. 

This statistical information will be available for the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and when that Department is established you 
will have for all of the statistical information of the Government that 
credit among statisticians of the world that is possessed to-day by the 
reports of the Industrial Commission. And we who were on the Com- 
mission will be extremely gratified if such a result shall come, because 
one of the reasons I believe that led us to recommend so strongly the 
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creation of this Department was that the work we begun, which grew 
upon us in such magnitude, could be carried on in a wise, intelligent 
manner, so that by comparisons of investigations covering a period of 
ten or twenty or thirty years, you would be able to arrive at satis- 
factory conclusions as to the legislation that should be enacted by 
Congress for the remedy of the great evils complained of. 

I do not know that 1 have anything more to offer, Mr. Chairman, 
and I thank you for j'our attention. 

(Adjourned.) 



Saturday, Aprils, 190^. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF HON. 0. L. SPAULDING, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

OF THE TREASURY. 

The Chairman. General Spaulding, will you kindly give us your 
views regarding the taking of these bureaus from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and their transfer to the new contemplated Department of Com- 
merce and Labor? The number of bureaus you know, and you are 
familiar with that bill, I take it? 

Secretary Spatjlding. Well, I am familiar with it in a sense. I read 
it some time ago, but I never have given it any special consideration. 

The Chairman. Well, there are several of those bureaus which it is 
contemplated should be taken out of the Treasury Department. 

Secretary Spaulding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To be transferred, by the terms of that bill, from 
the Treasury Department to the new department. What effect will 
the transfer of, say, the Bureau of Navigation have upon the busi- 
ness, the remaining business, of the Treasury Department? 

Secretary Spaulding. Well, as a matter of administration, as the 
bill stands now, it would be embarrassing, and I think it would be 
hard to work. I may say that the bill proposes to lift out bodily, as I 
understand it, several of the bureaus, and the result will be that it will 
dislocate a system that is working well, and, as I think, working admir- 
ably, unless some special attention is given to working out details of 
the bill. 

For instance, if you will let me take up several of the bureaus I 
have in mind I will illustrate it. There is the Life-Saving Service, 
which has been built up, as you well know, by Mr. Kimball and made 
a magnificent service. It is in a sense the outgrowth of the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, and is dependent on it very largely for assistance in its 
administration. 1 understand that the Revenue-Cutter Service is not 
affected by this, and it is to remain with the Treasury Department, 
and, indeed, 1 do not see how it could go out very well, because it 
would take away entirely the means that the customs have of collect- 
ing their revenue so far as the sea and the water is concerned. 

It would really be like asking a man to do an able-bodied man's 
work with one of his arms cut off. 

But the Life-Saving Service is largely dependent upon the Revenue- 
Cutter Service. Besides that, by statute the keepers in this Service 
are inspectors of customs and have to do, so far as it may be necessary, 
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with the collectors of customs; and I may say right here that as I 
understand the bill it makes the collectors of customs subordinate to 
two departments in several particulars, and that will make adminis- 
tration very embarrassing. The collectors of customs-are the revenue 
getters of the Treasury, and it would be unwise, it strikes me, for 
them in some features of their work to be subordinates of another 
department; there would be more or less friction and misunder- 
standing. 

Speaking of the Navigation Bureau, to which you called my atten- 
tion just now, I may say that 1 understand that the purpose of that 
bill is to separate commerce, as it is understood, from the revenue. 
Well, the Navigation Bureau is a revenue getter, and it gets it through 
the collectors of customs. 

For instance, they collect tonnage taxes, which go into the Treasury 
and are treated just as the duties are. Now, you would have, as the 
bill now stands, another department collecting revenue. The Naviga- 
tion Bureau has to do with the entrance and clearance of vessels and 
with the movements of vessels that are bringing in dutiable merchan- !: :■ 
disc, and if the Department of Commerce was to take that Bureau as it 
is now, as I say, the collector would be subject to both departments. 
Perhaps the Secretary of Commerce would conclude that it was wise to 
move vessels having dutiable goods on them in some direction, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury might differ, and the collector of customs, 
taking instructions from his head, his head being part of the time the 
Secretary, of Commerce and part of the time the Secretary of the 
Treasury, would be embarrassed by contradictory instructions; or if the 
instructions were not contradictory and the two Secretaries saw fit to 
confer on the matter before action was taken, the one Secretary would 
be compelled to refer the papers to th^ other, and they would proceed s' 
by a sort of circumlocution, taking several days, perhaps, to arrive at 
the proper instructions to be sent to the collector; because, as you 
know, when we refer from one department to another it takes by mail 
two days, one day for the letter to get there and another for the answer 
to come back, and sometimes the time necessary for the consideration 
adds more to it; and in the Navigation Bureau, for instance, holding a 
ship up for a day, or even for a few hours, means a great deal of money 
to the ship, and to-day in administering the law we do it often by tel- 
egraph and save all the time possible. 

Then the Navigation Bureau has to do with the penalties and fines that 
are inflicted by collectors of customs, and if this were in the Depart- -j "', 
ment of Commerce, the navigation people would be obliged to refer 
the papers, in many instances, to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the facts, and he would have to take the necessary time for reply, 
which would be saved if the business was wholly in his Depai-tmenfe' :|'J 
These are some of the features in an administrative way occurring to *' 
me that will be embarrassing, and before the bill should become a law 
those conditions should be carefully considered. Then as to the , , 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. This Bureau has largely to do with col- , 
lectors of customs, through the Secretary of the Treasury, and reports ;: . 
are made by collectors of customs, who, as I say, are revenue officers, : 
through this Bureau to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The quarantine service also is affected by the bill, and as it stands 
now some em barrassment in administration would be likely to result 
there. The Secretary of Commerce, having charge of the quarantine, 
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might conclude that a ship having dutiable goods and passengers on 
board, with which the collector has to deal, should be treated in a 
certain way. The Secretary of the Treasury might think entirely 
differently. Now, cases might occur— I think have occurred— where 
the quarantine officer has. held one view and the collector another, and 
the difference between them must be settled by somebody, and it has 
been heretofore settled by the Secretary of the Treasury. Whether 
things are always settled right or not we do not know. Sometimes 
the officer may be wrong, but it is better sometimes to be wrong and 
to get business done than to have one officer wrong and another right, 
as it might be in this case, and the business not done at all. 

These are some of the suggestions I have to make on the embarrass- 
ments which are likely to occur in a double-headed administration such 
as the bill seems to provide. The collectors of customs should be, as 
I have said, as revenue officers, entirely under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The collector of customs has something more to do than 
to count the duties over the desk — to collect the money. He must 
have the means to collect the money, and the means to collect it ought 
to be in his hands, which include the movements of vessels, and which 
ought to be under the control of the Treasury Department. 

Then there is the matter of statistics. 1 understand it is claimed 
that there is a duplication of statistics, and 1 presume that may be so. 
I know of but one law upon this subject, and that is the law that requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to collect statistics, and it is done through 
the Bureau of Statistics. Some other departments collect statistics 
which they get in the ordinary business of their departments. When 
they obtain them, they think them a matter of interest and importance 
and naturally desire to publish them in their own reports, and would 
probably do so in the future unless restrained by positive statute. 
But the only statistics, I think, which are required by law are from 
the Treasury Department. 

If these statistics were collected by some other department, say, by 
the prop6sed new department, it could only get them through the 
Treasury Department, because the Treasury Department necessarily 
gets them in the performance of its duties, and another department 
could «only get them through the Treasury Department after it col- 
lects them. It is worth while to consider, perhaps, whether the new 
plan would simplify the matter of "getting statistics, or make it more 
complex, and simply add another set of statistics to those already col- 
lected and necessary to be collected by law. 

What I specially want to emphasize is the fact that the collectors of 
customs, the revenue getters, the men who collect the customs, should 
be absolutely and entirely under the control of the Treasury. It has 
occurred to me that perhaps the Department of Commerce might take 
the matter up where the Treasury leaves it, commence a little further 
on and take up commerce in a broader sense and our commercial rela- 
tions with other countries; and these bureaus of ours, which are now 
doing this work, might simply, as it were, put on the overalls and do 
the everyday work, getting it ready for the broader field of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

But at any rate, as the bill is now, it will work embarrassment, and 
it will work difficulty in matters of administration. The whole matter 
of navigation, as it is in this Bureau of Navigation, necessarily goes to 
the collector, and the administration of the navigation laws as they are 
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executed by him as the revenue getter should be under the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It may be that the title of the Bureau, that of ' ' Navi- 
gation," is a little misleading, but its work is connected intimately with 
the collector of the revenue. 

Now, that is substantially what I would like to say about it. I have 
taken the liberty of bringing here two or three representatives of the 
bureaus in the Treasury, and if you would like to interrogate them as 
to details I know they would be glad to answer your questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you. It is due to Mr. Secretary Spaulding 
to say that he is here at my special request. I thought we would like 
to know some of these facts which he has given us, so that we could 
act advisedly, and I urged him to come here, and his coming is not 
voluntarj' on his part. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EUGENE TYLER CHAMBERLAIN, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF NAVIGATION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The Chairman. Will you please explain to the committee, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the relation of your Bureau to the collection of revenue 
and to the duties of the collectors ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. So far as the collection, of revenue is con- 
cerned our duties are confined to tonnage taxes. The tonnage taxes 
are collected from the ship on her entry from a foreign port. The 
act of Congress under which this Bureau operates provides that "on 
all questions of interpretation growing out of the laws to the question 
of tonnage taxes and to the refund of such tax when collected erron- 
eously or illegally his decision (the Commissioner of Navigation) shall 
be final." 

All the returns of the collection of tonnage taxes, and so forth, are 
made to the Bureau. Whenever any question arises as to the legality 
or accuracy of any tax it comes to the Bureau of Navigation for deter- 
mination. The money itself would be, of course, deposited by the 
collectors of customs just as other moneys that they receive are. The 
peculiar situation that would arise under this bill, as I understand it, 
would be that the actual collection of the tonnage revenues would be 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, while the fact 
whether they were collected properly or not — if any question arose 
in any particular case — would be "determined by a bureau which is to 
be transferred to an entirely different department, having no relation 
to the Treasury Department. A somewhat anomalous situation would 
be created in that way. Beyond that revenue phase of the matter, 
however 

The Chairman. About how much was the tonnage tax last year? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Last year the receipts were in the neighborhood 
of 1900,000. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The chief difficulty, as a matter of administration, 
that the office to which I am attached would find under this proposi- 
tion has been indicated by General Spaulding. The office to which I 
am attached has under the law general superintendence of the mer- 
chant marine, so far as not otherwise provided. Of course there are 
particular statutes which bestow particular powers on particular other 
offices, but all the general propositions that relate to shipping are 
decided, in the first instance, in the Bureau of Navigation. Of course 
in the great bulk of c^0f/^^§W^^(5Jgi^ prepares the letters for 
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the approval of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, or for the 
Secretary himself, depending on the case. 

The Chairman. Give the committee some idea of the scope and 
character of that part of the business. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, 1 have jotted down a few of the items 
from the table of contents of the navigation laws. I will ser^d the book 
to the committee. 

In cases of remission of lines or penalties, for exarajjle, whether they 
come by mail or by telegram, whether the application for the consid- 
eration of the case comes from the individual person who is affected or 
whether it comes through the collector of customs with his recom- 
mendation, the instruction in the matter — the Treasury action — is pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Navigation. Those letters have to be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, because, as you will discover, the 
Secretary of the Treasurj^ is the officer authorized to remit or mitigate 
the penalty. 

Now, by this bill, as I understand it, while the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, which has about twenty clerks in it, is transferred bodily to the 
Commerce Department, the powers of the Secretaiy of the Treasury 
in all these matters do not seem to be transferred with the transfer of 
the bureaus and divisions. . What may have been designed to transfer 
the powers of the Secretary, I take it, is section 9 of the bill, on 
page 7. That section reads: 

Xhat all power and authority heretofore possessed or exercised by the head of any 
executive department over any bureau, office, branch, or division of the public serv- 
ice, by this act transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor, or any 
business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, whether of an appellate or revisory 
character, etc., shall hereafter be vested in and exercised by the head of the said 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Now, I do not know whether that was designed to transfer all these 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary of Commerce 
or not, but it seems to me that it does not do it. "All power and author- 
ity possessed by the Secretary of the Treasury over the Bureau." 
That power is a power and authority which, , of course, every superior 
officer exercises over his inferior officers and his clerks. The duties 
of the Secretary of the Treasury are not changed by the section so far 
as I have read it. [Beading.] "Any business arising therefrom or 
pertaining thereto." Now, the business of the remission of these vari- 
ous lines and penalties of all sorts for violations of navigation laws does 
• not arise, of course, from the Bureau of Navigation. 

It arises where the offense is committed. We have nothing to do 
with the origin of these fines and penalties. They happen at the sea- 
board, and they do not "pertain" to the Bureau of Navigation, except 
as the Secretary of the Treasury has 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. Do you not think that line would be construed to 
mean anything that properly belonged to your Bureau? If it trans- 
ferred it to the Department of Commerce, "arising" would mean the 
words that are used in the statute there, " pertaining to." Read that 
again. 

Mr. Chamberlain (reading): 

That all power and authority heretofore possessed or exercised by the head of 
anv executive department over any bureau, office, branch, or division, of the pub- 
lic service by this act transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor, or 
anv business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, whether of an appellate or 
revisory character, or otherwise, shall hereafter be vested in and exercised by the 
head of the said Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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Mr. EiCHARDSON. Your personal understanding is that a certain 
character of business you perform in your Bureau does not arise there, 
and you simply perform certain acts connected with it, and therefore 
you do not think that clause of the bill would transfer it to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or that there would be a conflict? 

Mr. Chambeklain. The idea which I am endeavoring somewhat 
crudely to* express is that the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
given the authority by Congress to remit fines and penalties in certain 
cases, and there are quite a number of them; and all the clerical work 
on these cases, and it is considerable — there are often ten or a dozen 
in the course of each day — the clerical work of the preparation of 
these cases for the approval of the Secretary or the Assistant Secre- 
tary is done in the Bureau of Navigation. This bill transfers all the 
clerks, counting myself, all -those who do the work, to another depart- 
ment, and puts them quite apart from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under another head, and leaves the Secretary of the Treasury witn 
precisely the powers that he had before. 

Now, you have not changed the powers of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at all, it seems to me. The result, of course, will be that the 
Secretary of the Treasurj^ will simply have to get more men to do 
precisely the same work, unless you transfer his powers too, and the 
clerks of the Bureau of Navigation will be in the Bureau of Commerce 
looking after other matters. 

The Chairman. You think that it transfers simply the methods and 
machinery without transferring the subject-matter. 

Mr. Chamberlan. Exactly; without transferring the powers. Please 
look at section 6 — that is a different section — which reads: 

That the jurisdiction, supervision, and control now possessed and exercised by the 
Department of the Treasury over Chinese immigration, and over the fur-seal, salmon, 
and other fisheries in Alaska, be, and the same hereby is, transferred and vested in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Now, there is a complete case. There is a case where there has 
been a complete transfer of the powers. 

Mr. Richardson. The jurisdiction? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; the jurisdiction over the whole matter 
is transferred. But in this other case it is not so, and I have cited 
only one matter, that of fines and penalties; there are seven or eight 
others here. Here is the act of May 18, 1888, relating to the anchor- 
age ground for vessels in the harbor and bay of New York. There 
is a similar act in regard to Chicago, also. Now, is the authority to 
take action to be transferred to the Bureau of Commerce and Labor? 
The actual orders to the vessels are issued by the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, but all the cases that arise from the violation of that law 
come to my office, preliminary to the action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The act of March 16, 1896, provides that such places in Alaska as 
may be designated bj' the Secretary of the Treasury as the interests of 
commerce may require, shall be subports of entry or delivery or both, 
etc. Is this power transferred to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor or does it remain vested in the Secretarj^ of the Treasurv? 
(See also act of May 22, 1896, act of June 10, 1896, act of August 28, 
1890.) 

Act of May 16, 1888, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
define anchorage grounds for vessels in the bay and harbor of New 
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York. Is this power to be transferred to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor or not? (See also act of February 6, 1893, act of June 6, 
1900, act of March 6, 1896.) 

By section 6 of the act of June 26, 1884, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under certain conditions is authorized to refund penalties incurred 
for violation of the laws relating to vessels or seamen. Is this power 
to be transferred to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? 

By section 5294, Revised Statutes, amended December 15, 1894. March 
2, 1896, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized under certain 
conditions to remit or mitigate fines, penalties, or forfeitures provided 
for in the laws relating to vessels. Is this power transferred to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ? 

Section 3109, Revised Statutes, authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to permit foreign vessels under certain circumstances to proceed 
inland under a special permit to unload or take on cargo. Is this 
power transferred to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? (The 
enforcement of the laws generally relating to vessels are intrusted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Are these powers transferred to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ?) 

Section 2776, Revised Statutes, as amended by section 29 of the act 
of June 26, 1884, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to permit 
vessels arrived at a port of entry with bulk cargo to proceed to other 
places in the district to unload. Is this power transferred to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ? 

Act of March 31, 1900, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe regulations governing the boarding of vessels. Is this 
power transferred to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? (The 
decision of questions generally relating to the entry and clearance of 
vessels is vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, who acts through 
collectors of customs. Is this power transferred to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor?) 

Act of October 18, 1888, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pei'mit the use of petroleum as fuel in certain cases. Is this power 
transferred to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? 

In fact, from such study as I have been able to give the bill, it does 
not appear quite clear whether, with the transfer of any of these 
bureaus that are named — some three or four, five or six — out of the 
Treasury, the powers that are specifically bestowed upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury (they are not bestowed upon the Marine Hospital, nor 
on the Bureau of Navigation ; they are not bestowed on the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service, or the Life-Saving Service) are transferred. There 
are qualifications to this statement, for i\i some cases the heads of the 
bureaus are absolute under the law, but the great bulk of the impor- 
tant work must be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
acts of Congress say the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power 
to do this, that, and the other thing, and so far as I can make out the 
transfer is in every case, with the exception of the case of the Chinese 
immigration, and the fur-seal, salmon, and other fisheries, a mere 
transfer of the bureaus and not a transfer of the powers. 

Whether that is the design of the bill, or whether it is not, of course 

I could not undertake to say. Perhaps there pay be reasons why it 

would be desirable to retain all these powers in the Secretary of the 

Treasury. They are all carried out as General Spaulding has indicated. 

Now, all these orders of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to 
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all these matters are carried out along the seaboard by the collectors 
of customs. The collectors are the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; they execute all his orders, and I do not see very well how 
it would be possible, how it would be convenient, how it could result 
in anything but embarrassment to commerce instead of the fostering 
of commerce, if these powers were changed. But there may be some 
reason that 1 am not familiar with for transferring the bureaus and 
.not transferring the work, although it does not seem probable. 

Mr. Coombs. The Department of Labor is transferred. If the 
Department of the Commissioner of Immigration should be trans- 
ferred, that would naturally carry the administration of the law with 
reference to the exclusion of Chinese. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is carried specifically by the section on the 
Chinese matter. 

Mr. Coombs. I understand that, but the execution of the Chinese- 
exclusion laws is involved with the duties the present Labor Depart- 
ment, and that is transferred. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think the Chinese business, under an act of a 
year or so ago, goes to the Bureau of Immigration and not to the 
Bureau of Labor. 

Mr. Coombs. That is separate ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The Immigration Bureau is in the Treasury, 
and that is transferred to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
so called, and is quite distinct. That is another proposition altogether. 

Mr. Coombs. I understand that, but I had the idea when I first read 
it that it transferred the Department of Immigration first, and then 
that that would naturally carry the execution of the Chinese law, 
whether it was otherwise carried or not. I may be mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. Chamberlain. To get more exactly down to the proposition — 
perhaps 1 have been speaking too vaguely, at any rate — unless there 
shall be some complete recasting of tfie whole scheme of relations of 
the Bureau of Navigation, collectors of customs, and shipping, the 
fundamental difficulty in transferring the Bureau of Navigation to the 
Department of Commerce would be practically this: The Bureau of 
Navigation deals primarily with the ship — the ship and its crew. Now, 
the cargo in almost all its phases is a customs matter, and customs 
matters necessarily staj'' in the Treasury. If you try to put the 
Bureau of Navigation in one place and leave the customs in another, 
it is making a sort of artificial division by law between the cargo and 
the ship. You can not do that verj;- well as a practical matter. Of 
course when questions arise about the ship the cargo often is involved. 

Mr. Richardson. That would come under the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Chameerlain. Yes, sir; it relates to the Department of Com- 
merce. If it were proposed to change the title of the Treasury 
Department to that of "Department of Commerce," and then add to 
it tnese outside bureaus that are not in the Treasury, that would be a 
difi'erent proposition altogether. There might be reason for that, 
because, as a matter of fact, the title "Treasury " is not now and never 
has been since the first establishment of the Department an adequate 
designation of the Treasury Department. It is not the Treasury 
Department as that is known in England, and perhajjs other countries, 
and it has alwaj^s been a department of commerce since the first acts 
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were passed. That is what it is now. The difficulty is in making your 
line of cleavage, in so splitting up the Treasury Department that you 
will not separate bureaus and divisions which must work in unison. 
Bureau officers and clerks, of course, can get along under almost any 
system. The difficulty will be with commercial business on the part of 
many of the commercial gentlemen who are so earnestly for this bill. 

Mr. Richardson. Just a word before you leave that matter of draw- 
ing these lines of distinction, as you have described it. As to the title 
of the "Treasury Department," that does not express all the authority 
and all the various subjects that embraces. Now, when you come to 
the questions of tonnage and customs duties, and everything of that 
kind, that relates to money 

Mr. Chamberlin. Yes. 

Mr. Richardson (continuing). The Treasurv means money. 

Mr. Chamberlin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Richardson. Why would it not be as applicable as "Commerce?" 

Mr. Chamberlin. It is the Treasury and a great deal more. The 
Treasury Department from the beginning of the Government has been 
a Department of Commerce, called the Treasury Department; but I 
was going on to say that a case of this kind arises very frequently, 
several times a week. For some cause a vessel is detained in New 
York, or anywhere. Thej^ telegraph through the collector of cus- 
toms requesting permission to clear. Any number of causes may 
hold a vessel up, where the Secretary has the authority'- to authorize 
the clearance. Now, that is a matter which comes direct to the Bureau 
of Navigation, and the reply is prepared there and taken up to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and off it goes. The whole matter does 
not consume, from the time the telegram leaves New York until the 
answer arrives there, perhaps more than a few hours. 

If there is going to be a Secretary of Commerce you will have to dis- 
tinguish pretty carefully between what are to be his powers and what 
the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury, and even if that matter 
is made perfectly clear 

The Chairman. Will you tell the committee, if you please, briefly, 
what is done in the office of the Bureau of Navigation — what subjects 
they have ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. All matters that relate to the tonnage tax — the 
accounts and all disputed questions; all matters that relate to the entry 
and clearance of vessels; all matters that relate in the first instance to 
the fines and penalties and forfeitures, and so forth, incurred for viola- 
tions of the navigation laws; the laws relating to seamen; all navigation 
laws. The table of contents of the navigation laws will give an idea 
of the scope of the work. 

In many cases these matters are in the second instance referred for 
a report to the collectors of customs and the different bureaus in 
Washington; but in the first instance, as I say, the cases are passed 
on here and then passed up to the Secretary. 

Secretary Spaxjlding. And all documents relating to the collectors 
of customs? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. Perhaps out of all the letters that go 
out of our Bureau, I presume that probably half, on an average, are 
to collectors of customs directly, and in that 1 am not including any- 
thing else. I am talking of letters, you know. There are a large 
number of blanks, issues of award, etc., and things of that kind which 
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are on blank forms and are written out, supplying the particular infor- 
mation in each particular case. Of course I am not counting those; 
those all go to collectors. 

Mr. Coombs. Do you not think that it would be a matter of four or 
five years' work to make a scientific assignment of the difi'erent bureaus 
of the several departments to their proper places ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. A matter of four or five years' work? 

Mr. Coombs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, I think it is a work of so much impor- 
tance that it would depend upon who was doing the work whether it 
would take four or five years' work. 

Mr. Coombs. Supposing, for instance, the power was vested in the 
President to make an assignment of the different bureaus to the several 
departments, according to their character; I assume that he would call 
into consultation, from time to time, the heads of the different depart- 
ments, and he would employ scientific assistants, men who were expert 
in these matters. Now, do you not think if that were done it would 
be a matter of logical growth rather than the work of a day, or to be 
disposed of by one law ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. The present organiza- 
tion of the Treasui-y or any other department — certainly anj' of the 
older departments — is not a matter of a single statute. It has grown up 
by itself, and it is going to be vexy difficult in this manner to go through 
the departments with a zigzag knife, cutting here and there 

Mr. Coombs. It is a work of disorganization, is it not? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not want to say that of a bill that has had 
the commendation of the Senate of the United States. I would not 
want to say that it is a work of disorganization, but I must say that 1 
fail to see precisely how the bill as drawn is going to accomplish the 
purposes proposed — to foster and promote and develop the foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

Now it strikes me, though perhaps I ought not to say it, because 
it does not pertain to my office (but it certainly would strike the lay 
mind not confined by official trammels), as somewhat peculiar that the 
most important work — certainly, measured by money, the most impor- 
tant work — that is done by the United States to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce, the work of river and 
harbor improvements, this proposed Department has nothing to do with. 
Certainly the amount of iijoney that is spent on such improvements 
is very large every year. Now, while it is the province and duty of this 
Department to foster, develop, and promote foreign and domestic com- 
merce, the most important work that is done in that direction it has 
absolutely nothing to do with; and very properly, of course, because 
that work belongs where it is. 

Mr. Richardson. Do you not admit, with your knowledge of the 
departments now of the Government, that there are many of the sub- 
jects relating to government that are being administered by these 
departments which are absolutely unrelated to the departments in 
which they are? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Certainly; necessarily so. 

Mr. Richardson. You regard it as a drastic and violent method to 
go through the departments, as you described it a while ago, in a 
zigzag way, cutting here and there 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. RicHAEDSON. But suppose the bill confers, and would it not be 
absolutely appropriate, and patently so, to confer, along with the 
authority conferred upon the President to logk into the matter, an 
authority to regulate it and to assign those bureaus to their proper 
places ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have no doubt, of course, that that would be 
the scientific way of going about it. There can not be an}^ question 
about that. 

I beg your pardon for having taken so much time. 

STATEMENT OF MR. M. D. O'CONNELL, SOLICITOR FOR THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Mr. Chairman, my relation with the Treasury 
Department, as you well know, because you have held the same posi- 
tion, is that of legal adviser, and in looking after the litigation that 
comes to me through the Treasury Department 1 necessarily have to 
know something about the administration of the Department. 

Now, I understand that the Treasury Department is intended mainly 
for this purpose, to collect the revenues of the country and to disburse 
them — I do not mean to disburse them in detail, but to pay them out 
to the departments — to pay to the other departments, largely. Of 
course, it is the paymaster of the Army and the paymaster of the Navy 
that pay the soldiers and sailors, and not the officers of the Treas- 
ury Department; but they receive the money through the Treasury 
Department. 

Now, we mainly get the revenue into the Treasury through two 
channels. The two main great channels are the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau and the customs division of the Treasury Department. 

Everything connected with the collection of the revenue ought to 
be under the head or control of one department, if possible; I mean 
this general revenue collected in this way. All of the money that is 
brought into the Treasury from the customs passes through the hands 
of collectors of customs. 

Now, all these different bureaus of the departments that have to do 
with the collectors of customs, who collect this couple of hundred 
millions of revenue each year, should be under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It would be the most absurd thing in the world to talk 
about putting the Revenue-Cutter Service anywhere else — no one 
understands that better than the chairman of this committee— because 
the Revenue-Cutter officers are under the direction of the various col- 
lectors of customs at the stations where they may be placed. 

When you come to the Bureau of Navigation, I do not suppose there 
are more than twenty clerks in that Bureau here in Washington, are 
there,' Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Twenty. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. It is a small office. They receive the reports, and 
do the business, and give the instructions, and the commands, but the 
directions which they give are signed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, are they not, principally? 

Mr. Chamberlain. To a very great extent. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. All important matters are considered by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Now, who is it that does the work? It is 
largely done by the collectors of customs. Here are 1800,000 of rev- 
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enue taken in tonnage dues. This all passes through the collector of 
customs. Am I not right about it? 

Mr. Chamberlain. All of it. 

Mr. O'CoNNBLL. Now, would it not be a great mistake to put that 
Bureau into another department? It seems to me it would. They do 
their work through the collectors of customs, and the directions are 
given to the collectors of customs by the Secretary of the Treasury— 
not by the chief of the bureau but by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Is tiie Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor going to 
give these instructions to the collectors of customs as to what they 
are to do in the collection of revenue? It seems to me that you are 
making two bites at a cherry; you are having a little matter attended 
to by two different departments. 

Mr. Davis. In framing the bill it sounded better, when one said 
"The Bureau of Navigation," to think that they were connected with 
the Bureau of Commerce instead of with the Treasury, and therefore 
they were put right into the new bill. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. I do not want to reflect upon anybody. I am 
afraid that sometimes these things are done without sufficient consid- 
eration of the consequences. I think anybody who will consider that 
will say that it is a serious matter. I need not take up the time in 
discussing a matter of that kind, it seems to me. ' 

Now, you take the Life-Saving Service. You know, Mr. Chairman, 
that this was built up by one man, Mr. Kimball, who was at the head 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and now the Life-Saving Service has 
grown to be the greatest service of its kind in any nation on the earth. 
There is no government in Europe or anywhere else that has such a 
life-saving service as we have in this country. It has grown so that 
it overshadows the Revenue-Cutter Service. It was a part of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service, but it has now grown so that it is greater 
than the Revenue-Cutter Service itself, immeasurably greater. 

Now, there are men educated in the Revenue-Cutter Service, edu- 
cated for the service, detailed to the Life-Saving Service, who super- 
intend and inspect their affairs; not the men who are stationed at the 
life-saving stations, but the men who act as inspectors and superin- 
tendents; men like Lieutenant McClellan — a man who is worth $10,000 
a year to this Government — who is a lieutenant of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, or like Lieutenant Jarvis, who did most worth}"^ service last 
year for the Treasury Department. General Spaulding can testify to 
the excellent service that he did last year. He is a member of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service — detailed to that service. He is under the 
Secretary. Everybody understands that. 

May I be permitted to make a suggestion, and that is, that you are 
trying to make a great department here in a very short time? 

A very few years ago we did not have a Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture was a Bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment; and you started it, a little thing in its beginning, but it has 
grown and extended and spread itself until it is invaluable. It has 
grown each year a little, and the next year a little more, and the next 
year, until it has grown to be a great department. We have learned 
by experience what it is best to do, and I think the very best has been 
done in building up that Department, and I think it is a great deal 
better than it would have been to try to make it what it is to-day in 
one year, don't you? 
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^-T^^T^"' "'" *^"^^ ^^^ mistake that is being made is in trying to make 
this Department of Commerce and Labor a department of too great 
size at the start. Do not make it the largest department of the Gov- 
ernment in the first year of its existence. 

Mr. Coombs. It would be the largest in the world. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Yes, you are right, Mr. Coombs. You will have 
t^e largest department in the world, if this bill should become a law. 

Mr. Richardson. If we put into it all that anybody has suggested 
it would leave all the balance of you out of a job. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Now, I think there is a mistake. We have no 
trouble — I do not mean we, because I am only the legal adviser of the 
Secretary and his assistants; they give me enough to do, as they did 
you when you were there, 1 believe, Mr. Chairman— but there 'is no 
trouble in administering these bureaus where they are to the best 
possible advantage. I do not see any trouble with them where they 
are. There is no necessity for the change, unless the object is to make 
a department larger than any other department at the start out. 

Let this new department commence in a modest way, and then if you 
find out, after some experience, that it is better to take into it this 
Bureau of Navigation, which does its work under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, very well. The Bureau of Navigation is much like a divi- 
sion in the Department. A large proportion of its letters are signed 
by Assistant Secretary Spauldirig and are addressed to collectors of 
customs. I want to know whether the Department of Commerce and 
Labor is going to address communications to the collectors of customs. 
It would be embarrassing and would certainly complicate matters. 

Mr. Adamson. What is there in the Treasury Department now that 
is not properly there and which ought to be unloaded and carried 
away? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. There are somethings that have no special relation 
to the Treasurj;^ Department. I will suggest one to you — the Bureau 
of Immigration and exclusion of the Chinese. That belongs there. 
They are not collecting revenue. The expenses incident to the 
Bureau of Immigration are defrayed by means of what is known as a 
"head tax" of $1, which is paid by shipmasters or agents for each 
alien passenger brought into the country. It is proposed to increase 
this head tax to $1.50. 

Mr. Coombs. That is under the immigration law, under the exclusion 
law? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. The immigration law, or the immigration and 
exclusion law. 

Mr. Adamson. Do you not think that would more properly go to 
the State Department, along with all questions of foreign commerce? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. No, sir; and I will tell you why not. Because 
they have not the agents and instrumentalities by which they could do 
the work. 

Mr. Adams. Can not they get them as well as the new Department 
could? 

Mr. O'CoNXELL. No, sir; because the immigration and inspection 
officers together do that work. They should do that work together. 
The immigration and inspection officers can work together, and some- 
times one man can do the work and sometimes the other, and either for 
either, as the case may be. What I think is that the officer that looks 
after the immigration law can look after the Chinese-exclusion law at 
the same time. j^.g.^.^^^ ^^ Microsoft® 
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I will illustrate. Of course Mr. Coombs takes m or e_ interest in that 
than most of the rest of us, because he is from California. Well, there 
is a lot of trouble on the Canadian frontier, and there is about as much 
trouble lately on the Mexican border. They send Chinese in transit 
through California to Mexico. Only recently 75 Chinese men 
passed in transit to Mexico, and within a few days 70 of them had 
recrosaed the border and were arrested in the United States. 

Now, we have to have a set of officers there to look after the Chi- 
nese-exclusion law, and the same officers can look after the violations 
of the immigration law; that is, the entry of people who are objection- 
able, as it is now provided in the bill which is at present pending in 
relation to this immigration law. They can work together. I can see 
no necessity for that Bureau being connected with the Treasury at all. 

Mr. Ai>AMSON. Should not these matters you have mentioned, of 
exclusion, be attended to by the State Department, as affecting people 
coming from other countries? 

Mr. O'CoNKELL. No, sir; I think that is not necessarj'. We have 
not found that it is a difficult law to enforce — I say we, because when 
there is trouble about the matter' they send it to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury — we have found no trouble in dealing with it anj' more than 
the State Department would. 

Mr. Adamson. The State Department is not as large or as hard 
worked as most of the others, is it? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. No, sir; nor is it necessary this Department of 
Commerce should be made larger than any of the others at the start. 

Mr. Adamson. I have asked several of these gentlemen who have 
appeared before the committee, and I want to ask you the same thing, if 
there is any of the other departments so well prepared and equipped for 
attending to questions arising out of foreign commerce as the State 
Department? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. If you will put the question to me, whether this 
Bureau of Immigration and Chinese exclusion law might not be made 
a bureau in the Department of State 

Mr. Adamson. That is the question. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL (continuing). And have their officials just as they 
have them in the Department of Commerce, I answer that there is no 
reason why they should not; because they are independent officers. 
In questions arising as to conclusions of right and wrong, as to our 
citizens in foreign trade, it strikes me it is impossible to get up any 
department more thoroughly prepared to deal with these questions 
than the State Department. 

Mr. Coombs. Appropos of that suggestion, would it not be a source 
of irritation all the time between the State Department and foreign 
governments if the State Department had the administration of the 
exclusion law? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. I should think the State Department would fight 
vigorously against assuming the responsibility, and would rather that 
it would be called upon only occasionally, in a difficult case or trouble- 
some matter. 

Mr. Coombs. It would make it diplomatic? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coombs. And you would make it a matter of business and noth- 
ing else? 

Mr. Adamson. Do you think that a man could deal with the balance 
of mankind in any waj)jf^fi^^i^i^ii^i,§>s^^'i 
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Mr. O'CoNNELL. No, sir; not when we deal with the people on the 
outside. It seems to me we have a right to protect ourselves, and to 
say that nobody shall come into this country unless we think it is for 
the best interests of our country that that person should come. We 
have a perfect right to do that, and no nation has a right to complain. 

Mr. Adamson. I fail to see the distinction, as to whether you per- 
form that function through one department or another; it is all the 
same government. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. I do not know that it makes much difference. 
But I am satisfied that the State Department would much rather not 
have that resting on its shoulders. 

Mr. Adamson. If j^ou had a new department it would be as likel}' 
to be a diplomatic department, and to be just as much embarrassed as 
the State, Department would. 

Mr. O'CoxxELL. We have not found much difficulty in dealing with 
them. We keep on writing opinions, and the Treasury Department 
follows them, and we ha^'e not had an;^ trouble with foreign nations. 
You did not find any trouble, did, you, Mr. Chairman, with foreign 
nations during the four j'ears you were performing those duties '( 

Mr. Adamson. I have no disposition to dislocate j'our department, 
but you say jou are 

Mr. O'CoNXELL. I am inclined to think that if you and I sat down 
together some Sunday to talk this matter over we would not disagree 
very much. 

Mr. Adamson. I do not see why we can not agree about it now. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. The great necessity for the department is not 
apparent to my mind at this time. 

Mr. Davis. You alluded a while ago to the manner in which the 
Agricultural Department was started off. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Yes, sir; I speak of that because we all remember 
it so well. 

Mr. Davis. It started off in a simple way, with very few dutes 
imposed upon it. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. And developed. 

Mr. Davis. And developed itself until now it has become a great 
department of the Government. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. And very valuable. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you are' a lawyer and have also been long con- 
nected with the Government in an official way. Do you not think that 
it would be better also to start this department in charge of such 
duties as relate purely and simply to the great commercial interests of 
the countrv, the manufacturing interests of the country, the insurance 
interests of the country, and so forth, instead of trying to pad it out 
by lugging all these bureaus into it? 

Mr. O'C'ONNELL. My dear sir, to my mind it is just as apparent as 
the sun at noonday that that is the very way to build up such a depart- 
ment. You know I am one of the men that are a little afraid of too 
many departments in the Government, just as I am afraid of too many 
bureaus and too many committees. You know we try to magnify the 
importance of what we are connected with. 

Mr. Adamson. You might make it automatic by allowing the Cabi- 
net officers' to transfer a bureau from any other department, and start 
out with a small beginning. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Oh, no; I think not. I think as safe a place as 
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you can leave that is in the hands of the lawmaking power. I can not 
subscribe to that. I am against you on that. 

Mr. Adamson. I did not say that that was my position. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. I am opposed that idea, then. 

Mr. Coombs. Were these matters and these difficulties that you 
have mentioned here presented by your Department before the Senate 
committee ? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. 1 do not know that there were. 1 belong, as 
you know, to the Department of Justice, and I have not meddled with 
it; I really will say to you, frankly, Mr. Coombs, that when I found 
this matter in this shape I went to the Secretarj- of the Treasury, and 
I went to others, and stated that this matter ought to be presented to 
the committee before the bill was reported; but, of course, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did not feel at libertj' to make any suggestions 
to this committee nor to request anything of them at all. Of course, 
he was ready to respond if asked. I am not authorized to speak for 
him in any way at all, but I did feel, myself, knowing what 1 did 
about the matters, that it would be better to call a halt before you do 
too much. 

Mr. Richardson. What do j'^ou think of the idea of establishing a 
Labor Department with a Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet, leaving 
the commerce question out? 

Mr. O'CoKNELL. Well, I do not see why labor and commerce may 
not be put together, and I do not see why the Labor Bureau may not 
go into this Department of Commerce, and why you should not call it 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. I do not see that that is ' 
objectionable. 

Mr. Richardson. Commerce would probably embrace thoroughly 
all the manufacturing interests of the country, and that is where the 
friction would come — between the manufacturing interests and the 
labor interests. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL. Yes, sir; but that is exactly why I like the idea of 
putting them together. I do not want one department of this Gov- 
ernment set up to be antagonistic to another department; there is no 
occasion for that. There is no reason why the department should not 
have one head; and it being headed bj' a fair-minded officer of ability 
and experience, an adviser of the President, and having the President 
to advise with, and the other members of the Cabinet to advise with, 
that is the safest way in the world to adjust difl'erences between com- 
merce and labor. 

I speak of it in the light you have represented it, of commerce as 
represented by the manufacturers; and in view of the questions and con- 
troversies between the manufacturers and labor, it seems to me there 
is a very good place to have it, under one head. Why should not such 
a department, headed by an intelligent, able, and public-spirited man, 
be the best agency to attempt to adjust these differences between capital 
and labor, rather than to have one Department of Commerce and 
another Department of Labor, and men representing labor going to one 
head and those representing commerce to the other, and then having 
the two brought together in conflict'^ 

Better go to the one head; just as when we go into court to try a 
case, the plaintiff and the defendant have to go before the same judge 
and submit both sides of the case to the judge and jury to have it 
determined. The plaintiff does not go into a court before one judge 
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and the defendant before another. We get them both together and 
hear what they have to say, and the one tribunal handles the whole 
matter and decides between the two. 

I believe, Mr. Richardson, that is better. Of course it is easy to be 
wron^, and it is more difficult to be right; vastly more. 

I think that is all I have to say, unless there are some other questions. 

I have not said anything about the Bureau of Inspection of Steam- 
boats, but I think what I have said may be considered to apply to that 
also. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. DUMONT, SUPERVISING INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The Chairman. General Dumont, will you tell the committee some- 
thing of the relations of your branch of the Government to the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Dumont. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can say much, 
nor say it as well, on the subject, as the gentlemen who preceded me; 
but when I got the bill as it passed the Senate I read it very carefully, 
and concluded it would have to be greatly amended to accomplish the 
object sought therein, but did not feel that it was my duty, or that it 
_ was proper for me to criticise the Senate for the omission referred to, 
' but it occurred to me that they had transferred, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said, large matters to the new bureau without transferring the author- 
ity to perform them, upon the proposed Department of Commerce, now 
imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury under existing statutes. 
There are probably 15 or 20 sections under the law. Title 52, Revised 
Statutes, where the authority is conferred directly by the statute on 
the Secretary of the Treasur}', and if the Steamboat-Inspection Serv- 
ice is going to be transferred to the proposed Department of Com- 
merce there should be some amendments to cover that point. 

The Steamboat-Inspection Service does not come so much in contact 
with the money department as the other departments of the Govern- 
ment do that it is proposed in the bill to transfer. Section 4490 makes- 
the collectors of customs and the officers of the inspection service joint 
policemen, you may say, to prevent violations of the law. That is 
one case where if the inspection service is transferred officers under 
two distinct heads of departments would be performing identical 
duties. Another would be in the case of witnesses summoned in the 
trial of licensed officers and others for violation of the steamboat- 
inspection laws. There is the fee of the witness and mileage which is^ 
paid by the collector of customs, who is furnished the means for the 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury on a requisition from the 
Supervising Inspector-General. 

The original certificates of inspection of all steam vessels are, under 
the law, filed with the collectors of customs, copies of which are sent 
to the steamboats receiving them, and the collector, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, has to report to the Secretary 
the names of all vessels to which certificates have been issued, which 
is very necessary in our service, as a check on the similar reports 
made by the officers of the inspection service. It is not so much now 
as it used to be when inspectors collected their fees for licenses, but 
still it is a great check on the mileage expenses of inspectors. I da 
not know of any officers who would take advantage of the fact of there 
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being no such check, but of course we all know what human nature 
is, and an officer migtt report a steamer as inspected at some distant 
port and charge mileage therefor, upon which there would be no 
check, unless we have a report from the colljector of customs as a check 
upon such practice, showing that officer had received a certificate of 
the inspection of the steamer and had issued copies thereof to the 
master or agent of the steamer. 

The Chairman. Could the duties of your office be performed as well 
if you and your bureau were under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, and your bureau was connected with that Department? 

Mr. DuMONT. 1 do not think it would make any great difference in 
that respect. The only thing, as I say, about the law is that I do not 
think it transfers the authoritj' to the Department of Commerce to per- 
form the duties imposed by law upon the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

The Chairman. Aside from that, leaving that matter out of consid- 
eration, and considering the convenience of the arrangement? 

Mr. DuMONT. Yes, sir; I think so, after a while, though we will still 
be brought in connection with the collector of customs and jointly per- 
form with that officer a part of the duties pertaining to the Inspection 
Stervice, and each, perhaps, acting under conflicting orders from the 
heads of the two departments, and so be confusing in that way. 

Besides, when necessary to get information from a collector of cus-. 
toms, as frequently is the case, such information will have to be 
obtained through the head of the Commerce Department, and thence 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, thus making a roundabout way 
of doing business. A great deal of business is done by telegraph in 
these days, to obviate, so far as possible, any delays that in many 
cases, if not promptly acted upon, would seriously delay commerce; 
delays that would surely occur if it should be necessary primarily to 
get information from the head of the Department of Commerce, and- 
that officer has to go to the Secretary to get it, as will be the case 
under the bill under .consideration, thereby causing serious delays to 
commerce, pai'ticrilarly if the matter of inquiry goes into the hands $. 
of clerks who may not recognize the importance of haste in the mat- 
ters presented. 

STATEMENT OF MR. S. I. KIMBALL, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
OP THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE OF THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. 

The Chairman. Will you please tell the committee about the Life- 
Saving Service in connection with the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Kimball. My special interest in this bill is, of course, the effect 
that its passage in its present form, which proposes to retain the Eev- 
enue-Cutter Service in the Treslsury Department and to transfer the 
Life-Saving Service to the Department of Commerce, would have upon 
the Life-Saving Service, which is under my charge. 

The Life-Saving Service originated, as the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury has told you, in the Revenue-Cutter Service. The first 
life-saving station that was ever built in this country was built under 
the direction and supervision of officers of the Revenue Marine or the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. By statute every new life-saving station 
must be erected under the supervision and superintendence of captains 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
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ni?^^i^"*^™u'^'-^ between the two services is so close that Secretary 
Chandler, who has had great executive experience, not only in the 
Ireasury Department, of which he was formerly Assistant Secretary, 
but also as Secretary of the Navy, said that they were inseparable. 
He -was at that time striving to have the Revenue-Cutter Service trans- 
ferred to the Navy and made a very earnest effort in that direction. 
In his report on the subject he said that their interests were so united 
that they must necessarily go into one department, and if the Revenue- 
Cutter Service should be transferred to the Navy the Life-Saving 
Service would follow as a necessary sequence. And that, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a fact. 

There are several statutes that I can cite to you that will show you 
that fact— that wherever one of these services "is the other should be. 
There is, perhaps, nothing that would prevent the management of 
the Life-Saving Service l^y the Department of Commerce as well as by 
the Department of the Treasury, except its connection with the 
Revenue-Cutter Service and the act of Congress which requires the 
Life-Sa\ing Service to collect and publish in the annual report of 
the service the statistics of marine disasters. The act of June 20, 187i, 
provides for the collection of marine statistics. The iirst time they 
were ever collected in this country was by the authority of that act, 
and it is very strange that such an important thing should have been 
omitted until that time, but it is a fact. 

The collectors of customs furnish these statistics. All vessels enter 
and clear from the various ports under the direction of collectors of 
customs, and this makes it necessary that the statistics be collected 
through those officers. These statistics are then reported to the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, who compiles them as 
required by the act of June 18, 1878, and publishes them in his annual 
reports. These statistics are of great value, being largely made use 
of by the underwriters in determining the rates of marine insurance, 
and by commercial organizations, merchants and shippers, and other 
people in connection with the management of their business. 

Section 8 of the act of June 18, 1878, provides for the detail, by 
the Secretary- of the Treasury, of such officers of the Revenue-Marine 
Service as may be necessary to act as inspectors and assistant inspect- 
ors of life-saving stations, who are to perform such duties in connec- 
. tion with the conduct of the Life-Saving Service as may be required 
by the General Superintendent. 

The chief inspector is stationed in New York City. He inspects 
largely the supplies, the apparatus, and the boats that go into the 
Life-Saving Service. We must have some person familiar with boats 
and their construction to occupy such a place as that. We must have 
a man who is also familliar with the peculiar apparatus of the service 
to make the proper inspection. We could not get the necessary quali- 
fications in any branch of the Department of Commerce. AVe would 
have to go to the Treasury Department to get revenue-cutter officers 
to do that work. 

Besides the chief- inspector we have 13 of these officers on duty now 
in the Life-Saving Seirice as inspectors of life-saving districts. They 
are called assistant inspectors. They are all under the immediate 
direction of the General Superintendent, and, in certain matters, sub- 
ject to the orders of the inspector stationed at New York, but are 
themselves stationed in the various districts. These are revenue- 
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cutter officers. Under the present conditions the Life-Saving Service 
has no trouble, as a rule, in getting the officers it wants. 

The interests of the Eevenue-Cutter Service and those of the Life- 
Saving Service are so interwoven and so intimately connected that the 
Secretary and the chief of the former service try very hard to accom- 
modate us and give us the persons best fitted for our work. If the 
two services should be placed in different departments, 1 take it that 
they would not be so much disposed or so able to work in harmony 
with us. There would certainly be more friction. If friction now 
arises between the two services relative to the detail of some of the 
officers, we go to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is interested in 
both branches, and he decides the matter as nearly as possible for the 
best interests of both. If we should go into separate departments 
we could hardly expect the head of one department to so carefully 
consider the interests of the other. 

The revenue cutters are required during the inclement season to 
cruise along the coast for the relief of distressed vessels, and they and 
the life-saving crews often work together in affording such relief. 
The functions of the two services in respect to the saving of life and 
property in case of marine disaster are very similar and are often exer- 
cised in conjunction, the wrecking property and paraphernalia, the 
means of each, and the professional skill employed in using them, sup- 
plementing each other. Such combination is oftentimes essential to 
success, as has been frequently illustrated, where neither of the two 
services could have effected rescues without the aid of the other, but 
their combined efforts have resulted in saving the crews of distressed 
vessels and sometimes the vessels also. 

The revenue cutters are used very largely by us in transporting our 
apparatus, our boats, and our supplies along the coast. The cutters 
cruise along the coast, and whenever we have boats or material to be 
left at stations located in desolate regions where access by railroad is 
difficult they take whatever we want transported there on their next 
trip and leave it, thus saving much expense and delay. 

The revenue-cutter officers are educated in gunnery and the use of 
wreck ordnance, such as is at the life-saving stations. They drill our 
crews largely and do important work in that way. Under the authority 
of an act approved February 26, 1889, there are two revenue-cutter 
officers in my office continually. I need their advice very often in 
regard to nautical supplies that we have to use at our stations, and to 
consult with them much in regard to nautical matters. They also 
relieve me much in connection with technical work with which the 
office force is not familiar. ' 

The act of June 18, 1878, the act organizing the Life-Saving Service, 
requires that whenever a shipwreck occurs involving loss of life, the 
General Superintendent shall cause the circumstances of the disaster to 
be investigated, first, to see whether there has been any remissness on 
thepart of any of the officers of the Government or any of the life- 
saving crew, and, secondly, to gain information which may be useful 
to mariners in avoiding similar disasters and to our crews in conduct- 
ing wreck operations un'der similar circumstances. The detailed 
inspectors conduct these investigations, and are the only proper parties 
to do that kind of work, on account of their intimacy with vessels, the 
use of wrecking and life-saving apparatus, and all nautical matters. 
These investigations involve an inquiry into the conduct of our crews, 
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and the section referred to also authorizes investigation into "alleged 
incompetency or misconduct of any of the officers or employes of the 
Life-Saving Service." Thus, if the services are separated, we should 
have one department of the Government investigating the conduct of 
the officers and employees of another, whereas it would seem that the 
depart nent to which the alleged offending officers or employes belonged 
should have sole jurisdiction and control in the premises. 

By law (sec. 4, act of June 18, 1878, and sec. 4, act of May 4, 1882) 
every officer in the Life-Saving Service, except the General Superin- 
tendent, the Assistant General Superintendent, and the clerical force, 
is an inspector of customs. All the keepers of stations and the district 
superintendents are such, and they perform duties in that capacity 
whenever wrecks come ashore having dutiable goods on board. They 
take charge of these dutiable goods and see that they are properly- 
handled pending the arrival of other customs officers. 

Again, every keeper of a station, being an inspector of customs, is 
required to take charge of and protect all property saved from ship- 
wreck, looking out for the interests of the Government with regard 
to such property as is dutiable, keeping an account thereof, and for- 
warding to the collector of customs a manifest of such property as is 
shipped from place of stranding. As inspector he must also take all 
measures in his power to prevent smuggling, requiring a strict watch 
on the part of his patrolmen for the detection thereof, and he is required 
to seize smuggled merchandise, etc. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized by the acts of June 20, 
1874, June 18, 1878, and May 4, 1882, to award life-saving medals, 
which medals are prepared by the Director of the Mint. The machin- 
ery by which the merits of applications are determined is located in 
the office of the Life-Saving Service, where the statistics of wrecks 
are collected and the evidence in behalf of rescuers is arranged for pre- 
sentation to the committee on medals, which consists of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, the Chief of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and the 
General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, and which, in turn, 
presents a brief of the same and its recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for final action. Under the terms of the act creating 
the Department of Commerce this duty would still remain with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but the wreck statistics, which frequently 
operate as a check upon improper claims, would go to the Department 
of Commerce. 

A separation of the two services would be extremeh'^ detrimental to 
the Life-Saving Service, and, I believe, also to the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, and I can see no advantage to be gained by the advocates of 
the Department of Commerce in insisting upon the inclusion of the 
Life-Saving Service. If such inclusion in the proposed new depart- 
ment is made, I think legislation reorganizing the Life-Saving Service 
will soon be found necessary. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kimball, the hour of adjournment has arrived. 
If you have not finished, will you please submit in writing any addi- 
tional statement you may wish to make? 

Mr. Kimball. I have said about all I wished to say. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee adjourned.) 
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The American Anti-Trust League, 

Washington, D. C, April 7, 190%. 
Hon. W. P. Hepburn (Chairman) and Members of the Committee 
ON Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: We herewith submit for your consideration the pro- 
posed amendment to the bill creating a Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which we handed j'ou this morning. We respectfully call your 
attention to the importance of having such a provision incorporated 
in the law establishing the new department. 

The creation of an entirely new department of government to be 
known as the Department of Commerce and Labor, with a Cabinet 
oflScer at its head, is a grave and important act of the National Gov- 
ernment, and merits far more serious attention than has thus far been 
given to it, either bj'^ the lawmakers or the people. 

The bill as it passed the Senate makes the new department little 
more than a mere advertising bureau for the great American trusts. 

As a matter of fact, bj^ far the most important public reason for 
creating a Department of Commerce and Labor is the need of some 
branch of the Government to be devoted specifically to the duty of 
bringing some sort of order out of the anarchistic chaos which has for 
years prevailed in the commercial and industrial affairs of the United 
States. 

To quote the weighty words of President Roosevelt in his annual 
message of last December: 

In the inter(ist of the public, the Government should have the right to inspect and 
examine the workings of the great corporations engaged in interstate business. 

Artificial bodies such aa corporations and joint stock or other associations, depend' 
ing upon any statutory law for their existence or privileges, should be subject to 
proper governmental supervision, and full and accurate information as to their opera- 
tions should be made public regularly at reasonable intervals. 

The new Department of Commerce is unquestionably the proper 
branch of the Government to exercise this imperatively necessary 
supervision over corporations engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce so strongly recommended above by President Roosevelt. 

The Industrial Commission in its final report signed by every mem- 
ber, just issued, and after three years of investigation, strongly recom- 
mends the creation of a new department of the Government for the 
supervision of the corporations engaged in interstate commerce; and 
Vice-Chairman Phillips of the Industrial Commission, who was for- 
merly chairman of the House Committee on Labor, and author of the 
Industrial Commission law, in his supplemental report of the Com- 
mission goes still further. He quotes an overwhelming mass of tes- 
timony proving the absolute necessity for Governmental supervision 
and inspection of these interstate-commerce corporations, and submits 
a draft of the exact provisions which should be incorporated in the 
law. These provisions have been indorsed by the national legislative 
committees of the Knights of Labor and the Antitrust League, repre- 
senting the views of many hundreds of thousands of agriculturists, 
laborers, and legitimate business men, and have been submitted to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for incorpora- 
tion as an amendment to the department of commerce bill now pending. 
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The new department will fail to accomplish the main object of its 
existence if this amendment is not incorporated in the law. 
Respectfully submitted. 

H. B. Maktin, 

National Secretary Ainericari. Antitrust Leagiie. 
Herman J. Schulteis, 
Chairman National Legislative Committee^ Knights of Labor. 

R. S. Tharin, 
F. E. Stebbins, 
Of Counsel for the Joint Committee of the 

Antitrust League and Knights of Labor. 



PROPOSED AMENDMENT ■^O THE BILL CREATING A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 

LABOR. 

Section — . It shall further he the province and duty of said bureau to cause to be 
filed with this department upon the 1st day of July, annually, by all corporations 
or voluntary associations engaged in interstate or foreign commerce a report which 
shall in all cases include the following details: 

1. Every corporation governed by the act shall make annual reports to an officer 
provided for in the act who is hereinafter designated as an auditor. 

2. The report shall in all cases include — 

(a) Capital authorized and issued; the amount paid up in caSh or otherwise, with 
a statement of the method of payment where it is not in cash. 

(6] Debts, including details as to the amount thereof, and the security given there- 
for, if any. 

(c) Obligations due from officers should be separately stated. 

(d) A statement of the method of valuing assets, whether at cost price, or by 
appraisal, or otherwise, and of the allowance made for depreciation. 

(e) Gross earnings for the period covered by the report, all deductions necessary 
for interest, taxes, and expenses of all sorts, the surplus available for dividends, and 
dividends actually declared. 

(/) Increase in assets since the last statement, with a showing in what way such 
increase has been secured. 

(o) The names and addresses of stockholders, with the number of shares held by 
each at the date of the report. 

\K) The amount of property taken for stock at any time previously and sold since 
the date of the last report, with all facts necessary to show the result of the trans- 
action. 

(i) A statement showing that the corporation in question has not, during the 
period covered by said report, received any rebates, drawbacks, special rates, or other 
discriminations, advantages, or preferences, by money payments or otherwise, from 
any railroad, pipe line, water carrier, or other transportation company. Or if any 
such have been received or given, stating when, from whom, on what account, and. 
in what manner they were so received, with all other details necessary to a full 
understanding of the transaction or transactions. 

(j) The names and addresses of all officers, location of transfer or registry officers, 
wherever located. 

(4) A statement that the corporation has not fixed prices or done any other act 
with a view of restricting trade or driving any other competitor out of business. 

iX) A statement of the proportion of goods going into interstate commerce. 

3. The auditor shall prescribe the form of the reports and the matters to be cov- 
ered thereby, in addition to those stated under No. 2, above. He may, in his dis- 
cretion, require additional reports at any time when he may see fit on reasonable 
notice. ' But his determination shall be prima facie proof that the notice given is 

4. He may also require supplemental reports whenever, in his judgment, the report 
rendered is, in any particular or particulars, insufficient, evasive, or ambiguous. 

5 In case of assets, small items of personal property included in a plant or organi- 
zation may be described by the terms "sundries," or like general term. The audi- 
tor may prescribe rules so as to avoid undue detail in making lists, yet prevent the 
abuse of this provision. 
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6. No detail of the busineaa of the corporation shall be considered private so as to 
be exempt from the examination of the auditor whenever he may demand report 
thereon. 

7. The auditor shall make public in his reports, which shall be issued annually, 
all the information contained in the reports so made to him. When a report has 
been made, and, with all supplemental and additional reports required by the audi- 
tor, shall have been approved by him, the corporation making such reports shall 
publish them in some newspaper or newspapers, after the usual custom in such cases, 
with the auditor's minute of approval, and shall file with the auditor proof of such 
publication by the publisher's certificate. 

8. If any corporation shall fail to make a report when required, either by the terms 
of this act or when required by the auditor, as hereinafter provided, said corporation 

shall be fined not less than dollars for each offense. Every day of failure 

after a written demand has been made by the auditor shall constitute a separate and 
distinct offense. In case of failure, also, each of the directors of the said corporation 
shall be ineligible, for the year succeeding the next annual meeting, to hold either 
directorship or any other office in the said corporation. But any director shall be 
exempt from said penalty upon making a showing that he had individually made 
such report as he was able from the facts at his disposal. 

9. If such report is false in any material respect, the corporation shall be fined not 

less than dollars and not more than dollars, and each false statement in 

any material matter shall constitute a separate offense. 

As to examinations; 1. Expert accountants shall be provided for, to whom shall 
be paid a salary and necessary expenses. These shall be under the direction of the 
auditor and may be sent by him to make examination of any corporation. 

2. Any of said examiners presenting his oflicial credentials shall be furnished by 
the officers of the corporation every facility for complete examination, not only of 
the books, but of all the property, records, or papers of the corporation, which may 
be necessary in the judgment of the examiner, for a complete knowledge of the 
affairs of the concern. 

3. Such examinations shall not be at fixed periods, but shall be at such times as 
the auditor shall fix and without notice. 

4. Examiners shall have the power to examine under oath all officers or employees 
of a corporation, or any other persons having any knowledge of its affairs, and to send 
for, demand, and inspect books, papers, and any other matter of evidence whatever 
which is in the possession or control of the said corporation. The act shall provide 
for a process by attachment in some appropriate court to enforce the authority of the 
examiner. , 

5. The auditor shall likewise have all the authority of an examiner in any case 
wherein he chooses himself to act. 

6. No examiner shall be assigned to examine any corporation who is himself inter- 
ested in the business thereof, or of any competing concern, or who has relatives who 
are so interested. 

7. Any blackmailing or receiving of bribes by any examiner or by the auditor shalf 
be duly punished. 

8. It shall be unlawful for an examiner to divulge private business, except by his 
report to the auditor. But such report, or the substance thereof, shall be open to 
public inspection. 

9. Each examiner shall follow the rules, regulations, and directions which the 
auditor may from time to time lay down or communicate to him as to the methods 
of examination, the form of report, the matters to be covered by the said examina- 
tion, and all other matters pertaining to his duties. 

10. Said examination and reports shall also cover, among others, the following 
questions; 

(a) Has the said corporation, during the period covered by the examination and 
report, received any rebates, drawbacks, special rates, or other discriminations, 
advantages, or preferences, by money payments or other, from any railroad, pipe 
line, water carrier, or other transportation company? 

(&) If there have been such preferences, when they were received, from whom, on 
what account, and in what manner, giving all details necessary to a full understand- 
ing of the transactions. 

(c) Is the said corporation a member of any combination having or intending to 
secure a monopoly of any commodity other than such monopolies as are legally 
granted by patent or otherwise? 

(d) Has the said corporation any such monopoly, or does it use methods tending 
and intending to secure such monopoly? 

(c) Has it made any contracts or agreements tending to secure any such monopoly 
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to itself or any other concern, whether owned by an individual or individuals, a 
corporation, or some combinations of individuals and corporations? 

11. Said reports of examiners shall be prima facie true and may be introduced in 
evidence m all courts to prove the facts therein set forth. Copy certified by the 
auditor shall be admissable with like effect and under the same circumstances as the 
original. 

12. Reports to be made to , and full authority to be given to enforce 

by appropriate provisions the foregoing requirements. 

F. E. Stbbbin, 
H. B. Martin, 

Knights of Labor. 



Friday, April 11-, 190%. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William P. Hepburn 
in the chair. 

The Chairman. Mr. Randall, president of the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore, is here, and he intended to appear before the' committee 
when we were hearing witnesses with regard to the bill providing for 
a Department of Commerce; but he was at that time in the West and 
not able to be here, and I will take the liberty of interrupting the 
present order this morning to give him five minutes to speak of what 
he has learned in the West with regard to the desire for the passage of 
that bill. 

STATEMENT OF MR. BLANCHARD RANDALL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE OF BALTIMORE. 

Mr. Randall. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thoroughly appre- 
ciate the privilege you give me, and I will go right to the point of my 
subject by saying that, as president-elect of the National Board of 
Trade, it was my duty, a few weeks ago, to go to the West and to make 
myself known, and also to make known certain reorganization schemes 
of the National Board of Trade, and I was in Chicago and Minneapolis 
and Kansas City and Omaha and Milwaukee, and visited several other 
of the principal Western cities and their constituent trade organiza- 
tions. In those cities, as you know, there is more than one organiza- 
tion. I found, I may say in few words, a unanimous pleasure in 
thinking that the boards of trade of this country should be able to 
come together, to be gathered together under the aegis, as it were, 
of such a department as this new Department of Commerce and 
Industries. 

As to what that Department should cover, and as to what subjects it 
should include, the ideas of your committee are certainly more formu- 
lated and complete than anything that I could put before you that I 
heard in the West; but I wanted to say, as a representative of the 
National Board of Trade and of the trade organizations of the coun- 
try, that there can be no question but what this is popular, and not only 
popular, but that the trades leagues and the members of the same are 
most enthusiastic over the proposed change from present conditions. 
It is what we have been looking forward to for many years. You 
have had presented to you the history of the National Board of Trade, 
and a resume of that subject, and what has passed in our boards of 
trade, by Chairman Wood, my colleague, in this matter a few weeks ago. . 

The object of my journey in the West was to gather the sentiment 
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of the members of these organizations,, among other things, upon this 
proposed bill, and 1 found them most enthusiastically in favor of what 
is there embodied. 

May I add that the National Board of Trade represents 30,000 busi- 
ness firms in this country ? In the city of Philadelphia alone there are 
6,000, and while we can not speak for all of them I think we may say 
that they are all in favor of this. I heard no discordant note, at 
least on this point, as yet. 



Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Washington, April 7, 190^. 
Hon. William P. Hepburn, 

Chairman Gominittee on Interstate and Forei gn Commerce, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: With the consent of the honorable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and at your verbal request, I transmit herewith a summary of 
suggestions made before 3'our committee on April 5 concerning S. 569, 
an act to establish the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

1. Tonnage tax on vessels is collected by collectors of customs. 
(Amount for last fiscal year, 1903,133.88.) The decision of questions 
relating to tonnage taxes, by act of July 5, 1884, devolves on the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, proposed to be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce. The questions are technical, based often on methods of 
ship construction. Should the collection of this form of revenue be 
the duty of one department and the decision of questions involved in 
the collection be the duty of another department? 

2. By the act of 1884, "The Commissioner of Navigation, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasurjr, shall have general 
superintendence of the commercial marine and merchant seamen of 
the United States, so far as vessels and seamen are not, under existing 
laws, subject to the supervision of any other officer of the Government." 

From the beginning of Government the Treasury Department has 
been charged with the administration of acts of Congress relating to 
merchant shipping. Merchant shipping is the means by which nearly 
all the foreign commerce and much of the domestic commerce of the 
United States is conducted. In this sense the Treasury Department 
has always been the Department of Commerce. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under the act cited, uses the Bureau 
of Navigation in the consideration of most matters relating to vessels 
and crews, as he uses the customs division in the consideration of most 
matters relating to their cargoes. Such matters are decided at Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of the Treasury. His decisions are carried 
into effect by the collectors of customs, who are necessarily the Fed- 
eral officers dealing directly with shipping. 

Probablj' the most important question of administration involved in 
the bill is the future status of collectors of customs. 

Whether the bill actually bestows on the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor the powers relating to merchant shipping now vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will be considered later. Assuming the pur- 
pose of the bill to transfer those powers, the instructions of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor must be carried out by the collectors of customs. 
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Are collectors of customs to remain solely subordinates of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or are they to become also subordinates of the 
becretary of Commerce and Labor? Unless thev are made specifically 
subordinates of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, collectors of cus- 
toms will decline to recognize instructions from that Secretary, as at 
present they would decline to recognize instructions from the State, 
War, Navy, or Ao-ricultural Departments, as consuls and army and 
navy officers would decline to recognize instructions from the Treasury 
Department. 

If the Secretary of Commerce and Labor can transmit his instructions 
relating to merchant shipping to collectors of customs only through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, obviously commerce will be delayed, 
as the concurrent action of two departments at Washington will be 
required where the action of one now suffices. Many of the matters 
of daily business coining before the Bureau of Navigation must be 
decided by telegraph or mail at once, or delay and expense to shipping 
will ensue. For manifest reasons, understood by your committee, it 
is difficult to secure the concurrent action of any two departments in 
different buildings at Washington in one day. Should the bill pass, 
it will be necessary to establish the office of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor in the Treasury building, for his duties will principally be 
Treasury duties, so far as shipping is concerned. 

On the other hand, if the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is to have 
an equal authority with that of the Secretary of the Treasury over 
collectors of customs, then the latter will owe a divided allegiance, 
which will impair the efficiency of the present Treasury administra- 
tion. The proposed new department, founded on such divided allegi- 
ance, will not begin operations under conditions most favorable to 
success. 

These considerations are submitted not in opposition to the general 
project to establish a new department of the Government, to be called 
the Department of Commerce or by some other appropriate name. 
They are suggestions applicable to the pending bill, based on the 
actual workings of the Bureau of Navigation under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in its relations with collectors of cus- 
toms. Specific instances of the workings of different statutes can be 
furnished, if necessary. A copy of the navigation laws (edition of 
1899) is attached to show the scope and variety of these statutes. 

Foreign commerce, except so far as railway connections with Can- 
ada and Mexico are concerned, involve three factors — the cargo, the 
ship, and the crew. The three are practically inseparable. Matters 
relating to the three can be disposed of with dispatch when assigned 
to bureaus and divisions in one building, under one executive head. 
If the three factors are divided between two heads of departments in 
different buildings, delay and possible disagreement seem inevitable. 

The administrative difficulties suggested are probably greater than 
those which would be involved if it were proposed to transfer tothe 
Department of Commerce and Labor control of all the work on river 
and harbor improvements now performed under the direction of army 
officers, pursuant to appropriations of Congress. Certainly in theory, 
and to a great extent in fact, the most important work performed by 
the Government to " foster, promote, and develoj) the foreign and 
domestic commerce" is done under these appropriations. The propo- 
sition to put a large body of army engineers under any other authority 
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than that of the Secretary of War would probably not be seriously 
considered by your committee. Is the proposition to put collectors of 
customs under any other authority than that of the Seci'etarj'- of the 
Treasury essentially different? 

Eespectfully, Eugene T. ChamberlaiNj 

Commissioner. 



AEE CERTAIN POWERS AND DUTIES OF THi! SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY TRANSFERRED TO THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR? 

Congress has passed laws for the regulation of commerce, shipping, 
etc., and has specifically intrusted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the execution of many of those acts. Among such statutes are the 
following titles of the Revised Statutes: 

XLVIII. Regulation of Commerce and Navigation. 
XLIV. Regulation of Vessels in Foreign Commerce. 
L. Regulation of Vessels in Domestic Commerce. 
Lll. Regulation of Steam Vessels. 
LIIL Merchant Seamen. 
LVIII. Public Health (Quarantine). 
LXVIII. Remission of Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures. 

Later acts amending these titles or independent of them, but refer- 
ring to kindred subjects, might be cited. 

Is it the purpose of Congress to bestow upon the proposed Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor the powers hitherto assigned by law to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to regulate commerce, etc. ? In section 3 
the bill provides that it shall be the province and duty of said Depart- 
ment (of Commerce and Labor) "to foster, promote, and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, * * * shipping and fishing 
industries, the labor interests, and transportation facilities of the 
United States." The bill transfers to the proposed new department 
the subordinate oflicers and clerks who usually prepare for signature 
by the Secretary of the Treasury letters and telegrams involving the 
exercise of powers specifically bestowed upon him relating to foreign 
and domestic commerce, shipping, seamen, immigration, and other 
subjects. It would be inferred from this fact that a transfer of the 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury to the new Department is 
contemplated. The only specific transfer of such powers mentioned 
in the bill, however, is in section 6, by which the jurisdiction, super- 
vision, and control now possessed and exercised by the Department of 
the Treasury over Chinese immigration and over the fur seal, salmon, 
and other fisheries in Alaska are vested in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Section 9 of the bill transfers to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
from the Secretary of the Treasury power and authority over the 
Treasury bureaus and divisions proposed to be incorporated in the new 
department. This is merely a transfer of clerks from one department 
to another and does not alter the powers vested by Congress in the 
Secretary of the Treasury or bestow them on the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Section 9 further provides that any business arising from or pertain- 
ing to any of these Treasury bureaus or divisions, whether of an appel- 
late or revisory character or otherwise, shall hereafter be vested in 
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and exercised 'by the head of the said Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Business seldom "arises from" Treasury bureaus or divisions. It 
arises outside in the action of private parties at the seaboard, passing, 
as a rule, in the first instance through the custom-houses, where the 
Government comes into most frequent contact with commerce. When 
such business reaches the Treasury Department it frequentlj'' does not 
"pertain," in any legal sense, to a bureau or division. It pertains to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who alone has the lawful authority 
finally to determine questions involved in such business. Because he 
■can not in person do all the work he assigns it to subordinates at the 
heads of bureaus, divisions, etc., who prepare and submit to him for 
his action letters, telegrams, circulars, etc. 

The bill should state specifically just what of the powers now vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury are to be vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. 



THE POWER OF CONGRESS — INSURANCE IN ITS RELATION TO COMMERCE. 

This argument, which is apart and has no bearing on Senate bill No. 
569, or the amendment to that bill submitted by Hon. Charlton T. 
Lewis, solely conforms to a request of the honorable chairman, and 
appertains to the inquiries propounded by members of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to enact a law for the regulation of all insur- 
ance corporations transacting business beyond the border of the States 
in which they are domiciled or incorporated. 

The exposition of this subject, and the peculiar position which insur- 
ance still occupies because of the Supreme Court decisions "that issu- 
ing a policy of insurance was not a transaction of commerce " (Paul v. 
Virginia, 8 Wallace, pp. 1-80, reaffirmed in Hooper v. California, 155 
U. S. , 655) has been already clearly portrayed in the pamphlet pre- 
sented to your committee at the hearing entitled " The commerce clause 
in the Constitution." 

Therefore only submit — 

That despite these decisions of the Supreme Court in the cases above 
cited prominent interpreters of the Constitution have and do contend 
that no clause in the Constitution is repugnant to the power of Con- 
gress to regulate insurance whenever it shall decide to exercise that 

power. , . . i-i. i.- 1 

That it is the expressed opinion of many authorities on constitutional 
law that th« conclusion of the Supreme Court in the above-cited cases 
would have been quite different had Congress legislated on insurance. 

That the Supreme Court was only construing existing conditions. 

That the Supreme Court never goes outside a case to raise a pre- 
sumption and declare a law upon the suppositious powers of Congress. 

That the Supreme Court is not presumed to cast its rulings in 
advance and in terrorem over Congress. 

That on the contrary the Supreme Court has seldom it ever hesi- 
tated to sustain Congress when it has declared anything as a factor or 
instrumentality of commerce. Therefore also the opinion that insur- 
ance can not became a recognized "instrumentality" or "transaction 
•of commerce" or of "interstate commerce" until Congress legislates 
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thereon, just as wheat, cotton, telegraph messages, navigation, etc., 
only became subjects of interstate commerce by taking on an attribute- 
conferred by Congressional legislation — that is, in its movement toward 
another State or foreign country. 

We now pay tribute to the broad-minded interpreters of the Consti- 
tution, upon which rests the genius of many of our living and departed 
jurists and statesmen — to the far-seeing vision of Daniel Webster, 
who in one of his arguments before the Supreme Court declared 
"that the Constitution must be read and interpreted in the light of 
advancing years." 

Justice Taney, once severely criticised, is now commended for his 
opinion "that the Constitution must be interpreted by the light of 
conditions existing when it was adopted. " 

The great jurist. Black (Constitutional Law, p. 70), held that "its 
terms are broad enough to permit the authority and its exercise to 
keep pace with its progress and development, not only of commercial, 
but also of the means employed in that intercourse." 

Judge Cooley (Constitutional Law, p. 69) states that "it is compe- 
tent for Congress to extend regulations to the most minute particulars." 

James Bryce (in his great work, the American Commonwealth) clearly 
shows — 

that the Constitution has grown by judicial interpretation, by legislation, and by 
usage of tacit understanding; that the Constitution was a condensed statement of 
general principles in which, very fortunately, much was left to interpretation and 
construction in practice; that the judicial functions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are only truly exercised when they construe the law of the Constitu- 
tion in so far as the license of judicial construction will allow in accordance with the 
growing requirements of the nation. 

Many other modern prominent t6xt writers of the Constitution; 
assert — 

That it (the Constitution) has the power of growth, and that even its written pro- 
visions expand; that the organic law of this sovereign nation can and must be con- 
strued so as to enable it to meet all the contingencies incident to its sovereignty, 
even though they were not dreamed of by the men who framed the document. 

It is also a signiiicant fact that in more recent years the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly stated that — 

The powers of Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States * * * is not confined to the instrumentalities of commerce 
* * * in use when the Constitution was adopted, but they keep pace with the^ 
progress' of the country and adapt themselves to the new requirements of the nation. 

Writers of text-books furnish ample evidence that many of these 
learned judges of constitutional law were mindful of the undeveloped, 
instrumentalities of commerce when the Constitution was adopted, so 
that their interpretation of the provisions of the commerce clause 
should not hamper the energies of a new era. Thus Chief Justice 
Marshall widened the definition of commerce by declaring " that while 
commerce is undoubtedly traflic, j^et it is something more — it is inter- 
course; it describes the commercial intercourse between nations and 
parts of nations in all its branches." (Gibbon v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1.) 

Justice Johnson, with the approval of the court, even carried this 
definition to wider and broader effect. Says he: 

Commerce, in its simplest signification, means an exchange of goods, but in the- 
advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and the various. 
mediums of exchange become "commodities" and enter into commerce. 
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Other authorities, herewith noted, illustrate that the term "com- 
meree," as usedin the Constitution, can therefore be construed to have 
a significance wide enough to include interstate insurance whenever 
Congress shall so legislate. 

Even in construing the terms of a statute courts must take notice of the history of 
legislation, and out of the different possible constructions select and apply the one 
that best comports with the genius of our institutions, and is therefore most likely to 
have been the construction intended by the la^-making power. (Texas and Pacific 
R. R. Co. V. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. S., 197, 218.) 

As they were intrusted to the General Government for the use of the nation, it 
is not only the right, but the duty, of Congress to see to it that intercourse among 
the. States and the transmission of intelligence are not obstructed or unnecessarily 
incumbered by State legislation. (Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western Union Tel. Co., 96 
U. S., 1.) 

If the particular subject to which the power is to be directed is national in its 
character, or is such that it can be properly regulated only by a uniform system, 
inasmuch that varying regulations by the different States would cause inconvenience 
or detriment, it is not competent for the States to legislate; and if Congress does not 
act its silence is to be taken as an evidence of its will that the subject shall be free 
from all regulations or restrictions. (Bowman v. Chicago and Northwestern R. R. 
Co., 125 U. S., 465; Gloucester Ferry Co. r. Pennsylvania, 114 U. S., 196.) 

That such has been the uniform course of this court in regard to statutes passed by 
Congress will readily appeal to anyone who will consider the vast amount of argu- 
ment presented to us assailing such statutes as unconstitutional, and will count, as 
he may do on his fingers, the instances in which this court has declared an act of 
Congress void for want of constitutional power. (Justice Millar in U. S. /,. Steftens, 
100 U. S., 182.) 

J. B. Parkinson, professor of constitutional and international law 
and vice-president of University of Wisconsin: 

I am inclined to think Congress has the power to establish a bureau of insurance 
and to regulate insurance matters so far as they are interstate or international, but 
not so far as they are confined wholly within a State. Such a bureau might have 
general supervisory powers. 

The very language of Justice Field in Paul v. Virginia: 

"That the policies do not take effect until delivered by the agent in Virginia," 
portrayed the limitations of the business and the methods of insurance at that period. 
But by the phenomenal growth of insurance, especially during the past decade, this 
narrow construction now all the more directs attention to its changed relations — to 
the manner in which, since that time, insurance has overshadowed every other busi- 
ness in magnitude. Indeed, no other business has played such a prominent part in 
making possible the recent great commercial development. Insurance has assumed 
such colossal proportions, such national growth, that its contracts of indemnity are 
now closely interwoven with nearly if not all of the "instrumentalities" of traffic or 
"interchange of goods or property." 

Over 16,000,000 people of this country are policy holders in life- 
insurance companies and associations, and nearly 2,000,000 hold benefit 
certificates in the fraternal orders conducting life-insurance features. 
Of this total of 18,000,000 policies over 10,000,000 have been issued 
by the industrial life-insurance companies and are now held by the 
toilers in the nation's workshop for the protection of their families. 
And these 18,000,000 policies represent an aggregate of over 
$11^000,000,000 in outstanding life insurance. The amount of risks 
annually written and carried by the fire-insurance institutions for the 
protection of property and industries in the United States amounts to 
over $16,000,000,000. 

Surely if Congress has exercised its right to charter insurance com- 
panies (the National Life Insurance Company of the United States 
was chartered by special act of Congress in 1868) it should also exercise 
its right to regulate them. 
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In Great Britain the rejfulation of insurance is in the hands of the 
board of trade; in France, under the minister of commerce; in Prussia, 
under the minister of the interior. These three leading powers of 
Europe have long ago placed insurance in their departments of trade 
and commerce and adopted laws of regulation. American insurance 
companies doing business in these and other foreign countries are 
placed under much respective governmental regulations. 

Is it not, therefore, all the more essential that any and all of these 
insurance corporations of the United States transacting interstate, and 
some also international, business should also be subjected to the regu- 
lation of the United States Government? 

Whatever contributes to "promote the general welfare " is in the 
interest of the nation. Therefore Congress can and should exercise 
the power conferred upon it by the Constitution, and enact a law for 
Federal regulation of all corporations engaged in interstate insurance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Max Cohen, Editor Views. 

Washington, D. C, April 9, 1902. 



AN insurance bureau IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

A careful consideration of the question of including insurance 
within the proposed new Department of Commerce will undoubtedly 
lead to the conclusion that a business which has reached such magni- 
tude, and which in recent years has also assumed such great inter- 
national proportions, is justly entitled to the concern and recognition 
of the Federal Government. 

No argument is necessary to prove the phenomenal growth of 
insurance in recent years. How, step by step, in the development of 
our civilization and in the creation of new subjects of commercial 
intercourse, it has become the indispensable handmaid and one of the 
strongest "instrumentalities" in the nation's commercial life and 
growth; a most essential factor in the preservation of credit, rehabili- 
tation of property and commercial industries. For its hold on the 
people of this nation is not founded on an empty ideality. It is made 
the anchor of provident people who bravely face the disabilities of 
the future — disease and death; also provisions for old age, competency 
for dependents, destruction of property, etc. 

Subjecting the amendment to Senate bill No. 569 (submitted by Hon. 
Charlton T. Lewis, of New York, to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce) to the most critical examination, it will be found 
to be of conservative scope and clearly within the power of Congress 
to enact. It is in line with the recommendations in the message of the 
Chief Executive, that "the first essential in determining how to deal 
with the great industrial corporations is knowledge of the facts — pub- 
licity." It but reaffirms that Congress is fully alive to the basic prin- 
ciple of legislation — to foster and develop the nation's commerce, 
industries, and laboring interests. This has indeed become the great 
policy of the nation, backed by the overwhelming sentiment of the 
countrj'^; and in establishing such a bureau of insurance to collate 
and give useful and educational information, which will also become a 
great factor in protecting the people from- imposition and fraud, it 
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thereby materially enhances the purity and popularity of American 
insurance. 

It will be conceded that the superior method of information which 
can and will be secured by such an insurance branch of this Depart- 
ment of Commerce will familiarize the public with insurance corpora- 
tions; will enlighten it as to their financial conditions; its collated 
material can and will portray their merits and demerits, and thus also 
stimulate increased public recognition of insurance institutions possessr 
ing superior qualities. It will direct attention to institutions that have 
opened the doors and windows of their business methods, and have 
made liberal provisions for their policy holders. It will also be the 
means of giving warning to the public of concerns that prey under 
the guise of legitimate and fraternal institutions. 

It will familiarize the public with the elementary facts in the busi- 
ness of insurance; will exercise a most beneficial tendency in not con- 
founding the good with the bad, the reliable with the unreliable. It 
will eliminate mistaken prejudice, which has often shaped the applica- 
tion of hostile laws to insurance corporations in some States. 

It will disseminate the knowledge that questionable indemnity is 
generally the result of questionable premium rates; that any State 
law hostile to the admission and retention of reputable insurance cor- 
porations is inimical to its citizens, and that a lack, of sound and relia- 
ble insurance imperils credit and property interests. 

Such a bureau of insurance can therefore become a most effective 
instrument in safeguarding the many millions of policy holders and 
their beneficiaries, and thus most essentially promote the public welfare. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Max Cohen, Editor of Views. 

April 7, 1902. 

The Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of New York, 
JVew York, Ajjril 18, 1902. 
Hon. W. P. Hepburn, 

Washington,!). C. 
Dear Sir: I inclose you statements of insurance business. These 
figures are partial only. They are complete as far as they go, but 
they do not include statistics of mutual companies to any large extent, 
and none of the concerns through which the public are liable to lose. 
There is, say, 10 per cent in matter of assets not represented in these 
statements. 

Yours, truly, W. F. Thummel. 



STATISTICS PROM REPORT OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF CONNECTICUT, THE ONLY ONE 

YET ISSUED FOR YEAR 1901. 

The following figures represent the grand totals for all of the 30 companies doing 
life insurance business in Connecticut: 

Premium receipts in 1901 |337, 911, 766. 30 

Total income in 1901 $425,083,858.44 

Death claims paid in 1901 $106,253,264.43 

Assets December 31, 1901 11,858, 241 350 74 

Number of policies in force 99^5 Mo 

Amount of insurance in force *»7 /*/, ^s^o, 1^6. w 
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The following figures, from the same report, relate to the total business of the acci- 
dent, casualty, fidehty, surety, and miscellaneous insurance companies doing business 
in Connecticut: 

Assets : $50, 135, 826. 34 

Income in 1901 30, 402, 353. 75 

Amount at risk 5,164,309,834.77 

There are only one or two companies doing life insurance business on the assess- 
ment plan in Connecticut, and these are included among the miscellaneous companies 
in the foregoing statement. There is an immense amount of precarious life insurance 
transacted by such concerns throughout the country, of which probably only a minor- 
ity make reports to any one State. Only a national bureau could collect such statis- 
tics on any uniform basis. 

The following figures represent grand totals of 85 domestic (United States) fire and 
marine insurance companies as of date December 31, 1901 : 

Capital $48,002,875 

Assets 225,221,923 

Liabilities 154,879,769 

Thirty fire and marine companies of foreign countries doing business in the United 
States: 

Deposit capital $6, 137, 000 

Assets 67,944,611 

Liabilities 46, 279, 735 

Grand total of above items and including mutual companies not given above: 

Capital $55,125,015 

Assets '. 279,428,755 

Liabilities 202, 863, 802 

These companies transacted business in the United States during the year 1901 as 
follows: 

Premiums collected $148, 917, 206 

Total incomes 175, 261, 787 

Losses paid 91, 280, 379 

Dividends paid by United States companies 6, 204, 566 

Funds remitted by foreign companies to their home offices, 1901 4, 055, 807 

Risks written, 1901 ".. 19,534,670,306 

Risks in force December 31, 1901 22,507,245,944 

There are a number of domestic companies doing business in parts of the United 
States and foreign companies doing business in Pacific States of which no account is 
taken in above figures, and no account of a majority of the mutual companies is taken 
in above figures, because they are not available at this time. 

No figures of companies of doubtful or suspected virtue, commonly known as wild- 
cats, are included above. These are not obtainable at any time, as the chief concern 
of those who promote them is to escape publicity. Their methods are akin to. those 
of the gold-brick and green-goods men, so far as the public is concerned, and like 
unto those of the smuggler or moonshiner in their relations to government. 



New York, Aj)ril 1, 190'2. 
Hon. William P. Hepburn, 

Chairniaih Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

lioime of Representatives^ Washington, ID. C. 
Sib: I had hoped to be present with my friends of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to urge upon your committee the great 
importance and practical value of the proposed new Department of 
Commerce. Business engagements prevented this, so that, as the sub- 
ject is one that interests me greatly, I beg that you and your associates 
will do me the honor to give this brief letter your earnest attention. 
You are familiar with the customary arguments which have been 
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advanced in favor of this departure. Precedents have been drawn 
from the experience of foreign countries. Similar departments found 
to be of value abroad need not necessarily form the basis of a new 
department of our own Government, but they have unquestionably 
proved the certain value of measures similar to the one proposed; and 
if commercial and industrial conditions abroad have been such as to 
demand that a new work be done under governmental encouragement, 
and if experience has proved that results have been in every way sat- 
isfactory, it seems to me to go without saying that similar demands, 
if made for a nation growing faster commercially and industrially than 
any other, would not only iill a still greater need of such work, but be 
a still better promise of its success. If these older countries have been 
acting under the paternal idea, we certainly do not need to. We can 
profit bj' their experience all the more by avoiding any of their 
excesses of error. 

You are also familiar with the irregular and congested condition of 
work in the various bureaus of our Government which it is proposed 
to consolidate into one logical, businesslike whole in the new depart- 
ment. These separate bureaus have done well; but their work has 
had no particular relation to the commercial and industrial needs of the 
nation in its entirety. Still less will they be able to respond to the 
demands of a country which has expanded and is destined still further 
to expand beyond all precedent. Every dictate of good business and 
good common sense seems to me to require that this consolidation of 
separate bureaus should be made. The whole tendenc^^ of business is 
that way. Why should not the tendency of Government business be 
that way? Not onl}' would it follow, as in the case of the ordinary 
business proposition, that a number of sections and branches of one 
central work could be done better if that work could be developed with 
reference to the broader plans of the department, of its secretar}', and 
of the whole Government, but this work would be done year after 
year with an increasing proportion of economy. 

It is true that a small appropriation is required to establish the new 
Cabinet office and to fill it with a dozen clerks. As to the continuing 
expenditure of the various bureaus constituting the Department, they 
ought, and doubtless would, turn out to be less and less, relatively to 
the volume of business transacted, as time went by. In other words, 
while the conduct of these separate bureaus could hardly be called 
extravagant at this time, it would be in danger of becoming more and 
more expensive if continued independently; whereas if the different 
bureaus were operated in reference to a single coherent plan the 
expenditures involved would decrease proportionately and a greater 
and great efficiency would be obtained. An increased efficiency of 25 
per cent under this new order of things would not be too much to 
expect. If an increased efficiency of only 10 per cent were involved 
that surely would be worth providing for and striving for. 

I would argue as strongly as possible, therefore, in behalf of the new 
Department on the score of economy. The necessary appropriation 
would not be greater, but, on the contrary, could be made less — not 
absolutely less after the lapse of ten or twenty 3^ ears— but miich less 
relatively, considering what the gross expenditure would undoubtedly 
become under the present system or lack of it. The proposed Depart- 
ment would prevent confusion and the dissipation of energy and 
public money. It would follow logically the establishment of the 
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Department of Agriculture. It would help us — farmers, manufac- 
turers, and all — to meet the world-wide competition (in factory out- 
put and farm products), upon which we may be counted never to turn 
our backs, We have won victories in war, and you are right in giving 
our hundreds of millions to the Army and the Navy. I am sure that 
we are winning the victories of commerce no less gloriously. But our 
commercial and industrial leaders and our millions of artisans want 
encouragement in this fierce campaign of peace, and they want it the 
more because their plan involves only an expenditure of perhaps $50,000 
annually. 

But it seems to me that a far stronger argument than any other is 
that the position of this country is now so different, commercially and 
industrially, from that of any other. We need to have a certain 
understanding of our commercial and industrial possibilities and 
responsibilities such as we never required before. We need a new 
department and a new secretary to deal with the problems of com- 
merce and industry with a view to making it as nearly certain as pos- 
sible that our people as a nation, and our business men as individuals, 
may make the utmost possible use of their unique position. Our bank- 
ing and financial systems, thanks to the improvement of our financial 
laws and of the wise direction of our financial and banking affairs by 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury and Comptrollers of the Currieney, 
have become scientific in their accurate knowledge of conditions and 
valuable beyond all computation for thcs advice and regulation which 
they have repeatedly given in order to prevent financial panics or 
depressions. 

Our commercial and industrial situation, however, is entirely new. 
Our commercial and industrial enterprises have no such means of 
securing, with the aid of the Government, anj' such valuable advice 
and regulation. But our situation in this regard may be made the 
subject of investigation and knowledge equally scientific, and the 
results to our great American world of commerce and industry could 
be made even more valuable. Immense private concerns khow, so 
much to-day about crop prospects, scales of prices for manufactured 
products, etc., the world over that they have been, even in their lim- 
ited and personal way, an important factor in preventing commercial 
and industrial irregularities. How much more good could a Grovern- 
ment department, under the' direction of one of our ablest executives 
and students of business affairs, contribute to the stability and regula- 
tion of our industrial situation. If a great conservative, patriotic, 
central financial power has been able to prevent financial panics and 
depressions, such a great commercial and industrial influence might 
in time help to do awa.y with all panics, and possibly with all industrial 
depressions. 

Two important facts, which business men have already thought much 
about, at once afford the reason and the proof that this is so. Our 
export trade is wonderful beyoad all precedent because it is the 
natural application of a natural law that business people will seek new 
markets. Our combination of capital, under what has been called the 
community of interest idea, has also been unparalleled because of 
another natural business law, namely, that business people will seek 
measures of administration more and more economical and efficient. 
Our export trade steadies the business of the country just as the export 
part, no matter how small compared to the aggregate, steadies the gen- 
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eral business of a single concern. All this must expand still further 
because it can not stand still. Similarly, our combinations of capital, 
now in some instances world wide in their scope; also contribute a 
great steadying influence upon general commerce and industry as well 
as linance. These two circumstances make it almost imperative, as it 
seems to me, that our Government, having now in its various scattered 
bureaus most of the materials already at hand, should consolidate and 
extend this work so that it shall be not merelj^ economical and efficient 
in its larger undertakings and accomplishments, but as scientific and 
philosophical as any development of finance and banking ever was. 

There is another argument in favor of the new Department, which 
also 1 have overlooked in the public prints, which again makes it almost 
imperative that these business matters, which seem so clear and simple 
to most business people, should be gathered up and consolidated and 
expanded according to the most approved methods into their most 
widely useful lines. Porto Rico,- Hawaii, and the Philippines are ours. 
We are practically responsible for the welfare of Cuba. The Senate 
now has its committees on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and on the 
Philippines and the House its Committee on Insular Affairs. Here is 
wise recognition of the added responsibilities that are upon us. The 
State, War, and Navj' Departments and the Treasury and Interior 
Departments have more or less to do with these problems, but the pro- 
posed new Department of Commerce would have more to do with them 
in time, at all events, than any other, perhaps than all others put 
together. To develop these possessions, to show the way of progress 
and civilization, is after all largely a matter of business. It is the 
work of the steamship line, the railroad man, the import and export 
merchant, the banker, and the manufacturer as much as it is the labor 
of the missionary and the school-teacher. 

We had not long ago the best possible evidence that the new depart- 
ment (which might almost be called the department of business) is 
called for even now. For months the question of reciprocity had been 
a leading business issue, and it is likely to become a political issue 
unless, unfortunately, another discussion of our protective tariff' should 
be undertaken. The National Association of Manufacturers, always 
a leader in the agitation for the new department, had seen this, and in 
order to formulate the best expression of opinion on the part of Amer- 
ican manufacturers as to a proper course of action, invited some 240 
other American trade bodies to join it in holding a general convention 
at Washington. These men, all manufacturers, all hard-headed and 
practical, all capable of speaking as experts, finally resolved that the 
most urgent need of the American business world to-day was the new 
Department of Commerce, which, by means of a bureau of reciprocity, 
should go into all the facts scientifically and thoroughly, and hence 
should be able to recommend, officially and with the weight of author- 
ity, either that certain tariff inequalities (considering the best inter- 
ests of the largest number of people) should be done away with by 
legislation or that the same results should be brought about by the 
negotiation of trade treaties. , . , , i » , 

I can imagine how a new department charged with the duty ot know- 
ing the real condition of our mining industry, in reference to the 
world as well as to our country, might not only help us better to under- 
stand where our coal could be sold and where our iron and copper could 
be manufactured, but might also in time help to eliminate the money 
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question from politics. Such a new department with its comprehen- 
sive knowledge of trade condition would similarlj'^ be the best possible 
resort for inquirers in Congress or among our people who desired to 
know the facts about the tariff, and so in time certain phases of the tariff 
' issue might be eliminated from politics; or, at all events, with a larger 
and more authoritative collection of facts at hand, the popular impulse 
would he less likelj^ to revise the tariff generally or violently. Such 
a department, knowing about mines, manufactures, and trade, would 
know about money and tariff, not as theorists or doctrinaires, but as 
the practical man of affairs — the merchant, the banker, or the manufac- 
turer — would know about them. 

We probably employ in our mills, factories, and workshops 6,000,000 
men, who receive annually in wages nearly ^4,000,000,000. Our annual 
output of manufactured goods rose from 19,000,000,000 worth in 1890 
to $15,000,000,000 worth in 1900. Our value of exports annually is 
now above $2,000,000,000. We are the greatest exporting country in 
the world, and our growth of export trade is faster, proportionately, 
than that of any other country. These splendid results have been 
obtained by the unaided but irrepressible impelling force of American 
ingenuity, enterprise, and pluck, and this is the best possible evidence 
that greater results could be obtained under the wise guidance of a new 
department specifically devoted to these things, and also that some such 
supervision, involving encouragement here and caution there, may be 
absolutely necessary if there is not to be a .halting, possibly accom- 
panied by severe reverses, in the onward march of this magnificent 
industrial army. 

I would strongly urge that the present Department of Labor be not 
consolidated witn the new department, but left independent as now, 
partly because of the excellent work that it is doing along approved 
lines and parly because if it should seem wise in the near future to 
elevate this commissibnership into the dignity of a Cabinet office the 
work now going on could be developed all the better. Questions 
affecting labor seem to me apart from those which it is proposed to 
have the new Department of Commerce deal with. The labor question 
is large enough, especially in view of its growing importance, to deserve 
the sole attention of a Cabinet officer,, and that object can be the more 
easily brought about at the right time if this Bureau is kept separate. 
Moreover, the tasks before the new Secretary of Commerce would be 
sufficient for years to come to engage all of the attention of any one of 
our ablest business men. 

Respectfully, yours, Chas. A. Sohieeen. 

KESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL 
CONGRESS AT THE TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION, HELD AT CRIPPLE 
CREEK, JULY, 1901, FAVORING A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Whereas the increase in the business of the Government since the 
establishment of its various departments has been so great as to over- 
burden them to such an extent as to demand relief; and 

Whereas our commerce, originally confined' to few markets, has now 
become world wide and is rapidly increasing in volume; and 

Whereas, in this age of severe competition, every facility should be 
afforded our merchants and manufacturers for extending their trade, 
upon which the prosperity of the country largely depends: Therefore, 
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Resolved, That we again urge upon the United States Congress to 
speedily provide for the establishment of a new department, to be 
known as the department of commerce, with representation in the 
Cabinet, in order that the great commercial interests of the people 
shall have the benefit of governmental attention and cooperation. 



New England Shoe and Leather Association, 

Boston, Mass., March 10, 1902. 
Hon. W. P. Hepburn, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At a meeting of the board of directors of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association held on Wednesday, March 5, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the New England Shoe and Leather Association is heartily in favor 
of the establishment of a department of commerce and industries by our National 
Government and earnestly hopes that favorable action will be taken during the 
present session of Congress. Such a department would, in our opinion, prove of 
inestimable value in the promotion, protection, and regulation of our industrial 
affairs and our domestic and foreign trade. 

Resolved, That we urge upon our Senators and Representatives in Congress the 
importance of the prompt passage of the bills now before them providing for the 
creation of a department of commerce and industries (Senate bill 569 and H. R. bill 
95) with as little amendment as possible. 

Resolved, That the secretary of our association be instructed to forward copies of 
these resolutions to members of Congress from New England, and to members of the 
Committee of the House of Representatives on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Attest. 

Geo. C. Houghton, Sea'etary. 



National Board of Trade, 

Philadelphia, March 29, 1902. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washington., D. G. 

Gentlemen: Acting on your courteous permission to file statements 
before the committee, I wish to submit to you the following from the 
National Board of Trade. 

This is a federated association, composed of commercial bodies from 
all parts of the country, which, during the time through which the 
Department of Commerce has been under discussion, have been repre- 
sentative of a membership of 30,000 or 40,000 business firms or indi- 
vidual members. 

In the winter of 1868-69 this association was formed, and at the 
same time began a course of active endeavor for the creation of a 
National Department of Commerce. 

In 18Y3 a learned and convincing argument was published by the 
late Hon. Frederick Fraley, president of our body, advocating the 
creation of this Department. 

In 1875 our transactions show the following resolution: 

It is expedient that the National Board of Trade should continue to use all its 
influence for the establishing of a National Department of Commerce. 
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In 1882 this resolution appears: 

That the board does hereby reaffirm its conviction that there should be a ministry 
of commerce, as a branch of the Executive Government, to which should be intrustel 
the supervision of the various commercial interests of the country, including trans- 
portation by land and water. 

In 1883 this resolution was reaffirmed, with the statement that " the 
lapse of time has but strengthened the necessity for its establishment." 

In 1884 a bill was drafted by our president, Mr. Fraley, and intro- 
duced into the House as H. R. 3036 by the Hon. K. W. Dunham. 
This bill failed of passage, as we believe, because of pressure for crea- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1888 the matter was brought up again before our board and 
passed as a resolution "that a Department of Commerce should be 
organized to exercise supervision over the general commercial inter- 
ests of the country, including transportation by land and water." 
Since that time other bodies, as well as this board of trade, have been 
actively urging the establishment of this national department. 

At the time of the last national convention in Philadelphia the sec- 
retary of the National Board of Trade, at the instance of the local 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, through the agency of the Hon. H. H. 
Bingham, secured the insertion of a plank in the national platform 
advocating the establishment of this department. During all this time 
no word of opposition to the department has been heard in the debates 
of our body, or has reached the cognizance of its officers, nor, except 
from Washington, have we heard any criticism of this bill. 

The bill now before your committee originated in the collaboration , 
of our late chairman, Hon. Alden Speare, of Boston, with Senator 
W. P. Frye, and was remodeled by Senator Nelson, after consultation 
with the best commercial minds. 

It does not lie, as it seems to us, in our body to press with undue 
persistence any particulars in a bill of this character, as gentlemen of 
your committee and other members of Congress must necessarily be 
much better acquainted, from experience and opportunities of observa- 
tion, with the working details of government. With this reservation 
we offer as suggestions merely the following thoughts: That the Treas- 
ury and Interior Departments are crowded with clerical work quite 
beyond the capacity of any one individual's power of supervision, and 
that what are known as the "unrelated bureaus" are in a false position 
as connected with the Executive, insomuch as they have no represen- 
tation at Cabinet meetings. 

There should be no apprehension that any nominee of the President, 
when confirmed by the Senate, will be a man of such want of capacity 
as to create needless friction with these long-established bureaus, among 
the heads of which the President may even, in regard to this new 
department, seek for its incumbent. 

That the Patent Office and the Coast Survey should have been 
omitted from the bill as sent down from the Senate seems to us unfor- 
tunate, as a large part of the most money-making business of the 
country depends upon the Patent Office for its revenues, and inasmuch 
as the Coast Survey is so closely related with geological matters and, 
together with them, might be made to cover the work of a bureau of 
mining. 

To the individual writer it seems a fortunate thing that the Labor 
Bureau has been retained in the bill, and that its name should have 
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been added to the word " commerce" in the title of the department, 
his thought being that as the materials of commerce are but the crys- 
tallized products of labor there is a.correlation of interest, as to which 
question arising could be best handled by one whose sympathies were 
equally engaged on behalf of the employer and of the employed. It 
will not have escaped your thoughts that the struggles of past history 
show that the progress of human aflfairs have been along the geograph- 
ical lines marked out by the routes of trade, and we rely upon Sie gentle- 
men of your committee to see that this nation is not hampered in the 
peaceful warfare of the future by any lack of such essential facilities 
as are provided by this bill and possessed by competitive nations. 
Very truly and respectfu%, 

Edward R. Wood, 
Chairman of Committee of National Board of 

Trade on Depofrtmemt of Comm&rce. 



Washington, D. C, Ajpril 8, 1902. 
Hon. W. P. Hepburn, 



') 



Chairman Committee on Interstate a/nd Foreign Commerce. 

Dear Sir: Respecting the bill (S. 569) entitled "An act to establish 
the Department of Commerce and Labor," now under consideration by 
your honorable committee: Having been activel}'^ engaged in the insur- 
ance business for nearly thirty years, and realizing the great depend- 
ence of commerce and labor upon insurance, and the desirability, from 
all points of view, of elevating the standard of that profession by sub- 
jecting all insurance companies to the best attainable supervision, and 
providing for the publication of such statistics relating to their opera- 
tions as will disclose their methods of business as well as their iinancial 
standing and reliability, it seems fitting that a provision be incorporated 
into this bill for a Department of Insurance, through which insurance 
statistics may be collected, compiled, and published, and providing for 
such supervision as may seem fitting and desirable, not inconsistent 
with the organic law. 

In this, as I am informed and believe, I voice the wishes of all sound 
and reputable insurance companies, notably the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, the Insurance Company of North America, and a 
number of other leading insurance companies with which I have been 
connected for many years. Insurance may be local, interstate, or 
national in its application, as evidenced by the policies issued by the 
Home Insurance Company of New York, insuring against loss of mer- 
chandise' sent through the United States mails and freight in transit 
through the States and between this and foreign countries. On account 
of restrictive laws enacted by a number of the States, notably the law 
known as "The resident agents' law," some insurers have refused to 
insure goods in transit beyond the limits of the State or Territory in 
which the policy was written. 

It seems clear that while the scope of supervision would necessarily 
be limited, that valuable statistics could be collected through a national 
department of insurance and much good be accomplished by its publica- 
tion and such supervision as might properly come within the scope of 
the national department. Through insurance the cargo may be realized 
upon in advance, stable value may be given to commercial paper and 
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mortgage obligations, and the laborer may not only provide for_ his 
dependent family in a way, but may also establish credit as a stepping, 
stone to a better financial condition. These are subjects which may 
be extensively elaborated, but as they are familiar in their bearings to 
most men of affairs, a mere reference to them is deemed sufficient for 
the purposes of this letter. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

RiCHAKD W. TtLEE. 



Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

Philadelphia, March 26, 1902. 
Hon. W. P. Hepburn, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washvngton, D. G. 
Dear Sir: We desire to indicate our most hearty approval of the 
measure now before your committee for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The advantages which it is possible 
to secure for the manufacturing interests of the United States by this 
measure are immense, and, in our opinion, fully justify the creation of 
the proposed new department. The interests of American industry 
will not only be promoted, but the best interests of the country at 
large will be aided and maintained by such a department. The position 
which American manufactures have now gained in the markets of the 
world, and the precedence established by the practice of other nations 
in maintaining similar departments, all, in our judgment, abundantly 
warrant the creation of such a department in our Government. We 
trust that your committee will conclude to report the pending bill 
with a favorable recommendation. 
Very truly, yours, 

BuRNHAM, Williams & Co. 



STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. BARBOUR, PRESIDENT MICHIGAN 
STOVE COMPANY, OF DETROIT, MICH. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee on Interstate 
AND Foreign Commerce: I appear before your honorable committee 
in the interests of the Western manufacturers, urging the passage of 
the Nelson Senate bill. 

The extent and importance of the manufacturing interests of the 
country at the present time, and its increasing volume warrant, in the 
mind of the thinking man, a representative in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have reached the point where other 
countries acknowledge that we are the most important manufacturing 
center in the world, and while we are adding to our present plants to 
increase production we are also building new manufacturing institu- 
tions all over the country, and especially in the West, where, a quarter 
of a century ago, we were new in certain branches of manufacture. 

To-day we in the West excel in raanj' lines of manufacture, while in 
the East, North, and South they have progressed largely in the manu- 
facture of leading articles which are not only sold in the United States 
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but in foreign countries. In my opinion it is only a matter of a few 
years until the American manufacturer can boast of a large foreign 
trade, and what does this mean to us? This country of ours at certain 
periods meets with business depressions. We produce rapidly, and, 
being governed largely by supply and demand, there are times when 
if we could get the relief offered by the disposal of surplus stocks to 
other countries we would escape the condition whic^ we have experi- 
enced in the past. 

A mutual understanding between labor and capital is, in my opinion, 
essential to the success of each, and for the sake of peace and harmony 
good feelings should always exist between them. 

The manufacturers of this country have no desire to ask for 
unreasonable things; but their great interests, which are of so much 
importance to the people of the United States, demand your careful 
consideration of the bill in question. 1 believe that the Department 
of Agriculture has been of general benefit to the farmer at large, and 
I also believe that the department of commerce and labor, if created, 
will greatly assist the Agricultural Department, for the reason that if 
the manufacturer is not prosperous he is unable to give employment 
to a large number of people; and when this condition exists the laborer 
is not able to earn bis usual amount of wages, consequently he has to 
curtail in the purchase of the products of the ground, and then both 
the manufacturer and farmer are seriously affected. When we have a 
condition where both the manufacturer and the farmer are prosperous 
we must necessarily have prosperous times. 

The benefit to be gained' by the creation of this department seems to 
me to be great. AH other countries have a department of this nature,, 
and why should not we, a country second to none, becoming more 
popular' day by day; and fostering^ as we are, and looking forward to 
an extended trade in foreign countries, should we not be able to refer 
them to this department represented by a Cabinet official in Wash- 
ington ? 

As to the foundation principles governing this office, there may be 
some difference of opinion, but it appears to me that section 3 of this 
bill is about all that will be found necessary. It goes without saying 
that the chief of this department will from time to time be able to 
suggest important changes, and he can doubtless so arrange the work 
that additional benefits will accrue, as he will be fully competent to 
give this office the benefit of such experience as he may have had, as I 
conclude the person selected to this office will be one of wide experi- 
ence, possessed of ability, who would give to this office every advantage. 

I do not know as it is necessary for me to say more on this subject. 
It is one of such great importance that I believe your honorable body 
will conclude there is nothing against the creation of this department, 
but everything in its favor. , ^u i. ^u 

Believing as I do that it is of the greatest importance that the man- 
ufacturers of this country shoqld be represeiited as set forth in the 
Nelson bill I urge you to give it the careful consideration called tor, 
feeling assured that you will receive the support and the thanks of 
every prominent manufacturer of this country, and that both labor 
and manufacture will be greatly benefited by the creation of this 
Cabinet office. 
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